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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study has been to investigate Spanish 
preaching on social issues. Written treatises on Liberation Theology 
have served only as part of its background material. 

Interest on social issues in the Bible comes from remote anti¬ 
quity. The Fourth and Tenth Commandments show concern for the under¬ 
privileged. The Book of the Covenant, the Holiness Code and the Deute- 
ronomic Law both amplify older concepts and present new challenges a- 
long these lines. The prophets warned of impending doom because these 
laws were not obeyed. Political and apocalyptical writings also make 
reference to these obligations. 

The writings from Qumran and the Mishnah indicate little con¬ 
cern for the poor. On the other hand, Philo showed much interest in 
their lot. 

Jesus and the early Christian Church were deeply concerned with 
their situation. This was strengthened by the manner of His birth and 
of His death, as well as by His teachings. It was an important ele¬ 
ment of the Christian message. 

Patristic literature generally favored the poor. Even the i- 
cons of the churches were sold in order to feed them. Concerning the 
Middle Ages, one of these sermons considered the deeds of Francis of 
Assisi to be more significant than the writings of a Kempis. Isabel of 
Hungary also sacrificed herself for the needy. 

Two good compendiums on Spanish preaching have been written 
during this century. They limit themselves to Catholic preaching in 
Spain. The complete history of Spanish preaching is still to come. 
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Each denomination should pursue this in each country. 

Another problem is that there are no collections of Protestant 
sermons in Spanish. This has limited this study to Catholic sermons. 
More than two thousand sermons in Spanish have been found in different 
libraries in Southern California. Thirty-two of these were preached on 
social issues. An additional fourteen were translated from other lan¬ 
guages into Spanish. 

These thirty-two sermons were preached in six countries. Two 
of them were preached in the Sixteenth Century. The others in the last 
two centuries. Eleven persons preached these sermons, two of these 
were not members of the clergy. 

It is not easy to ascertain the effect of preaching on social 
issues. However, the effectiveness of the first two of these sermons 
is remarkably clear. They were preached against slavery in Santo Do¬ 
mingo in 1511 by Fr. Anton de Montesinos. He inspired Fr. Bartolome 
de las Casas to become the protector of the Indians, as well as the 
laws of the Indies and Papal pronouncements in their favor. The others 
have undoubtedly had their influence, particularly on Liberation Theo¬ 
logy , but this cannot be noticed so clearly. 

The solutions to the problem of poverty in these sermons in¬ 
clude almsgiving. Church control of government funds for charity, fac¬ 
tories in the hands of the workers and control of agriculture as though 
it was an industrial enterprise. Alms should be given even from funds 
necessary to sustain life. Factories should belong to the workers once 
the original machinery has been replaced. Salaries then must be 
decent, based on the kind of labor performed and increased according 
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to the success of the enterprise. Basically the same principles should 
apply to farms. 

May this dissertation develop an interest in social issues and 
in all aspects of Spanish theoloty and preaching. If this is accom- 
plished, the effort to prepare it has been worth while. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

"For you always have the poor with you" (Matt. 26ill), 1 was a 
statement of Jesus at the feast of Simon in His honor. Four centuries 
later Augustine testified of the abundance of people called "poor". 2 
The same statement can be made concerning this enlightened age in spite 
of centuries of nominal Christianity and of humanistic efforts made for 
the improvement of humanity. 

James also indicated that there would be problems between the 
rich and the poor at the end of the age (James 5:1-6). Could it be 
that there has been indifference in relation to this problem among 
Christians because of its inevitability? 

I. THE PROBLEM 

The purpose of this study is to consider the history of Spanish 
preaching on social problems. By "social problems" reference is made 
in this study to the problem of poverty and riches and to the relation¬ 
ship between the two. This means that this study is to consider the a- 
vailable sermons that have been preached in Spanish on these issues. It 
is also to consider the results of this preaching as far as they may be 
noticeable. 

Unless stated otherwise, ^Biblical quotations are taken from the 
Revised Standard Version. 

2 Augustine, Sesvmon 14.1. Amador del Fueyo (tr.), ObsuiA dz San 
Agu6t€n (Madrid: La Editorial Catolica, 1957) VII, 786, 787. 
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II. IMPORTANCE OF THIS STUDY 

Liberation Theology is a phenomenon of the church in Latin Ame¬ 
rica. It is a consideration of the historical background of this theo¬ 
logy , particularly of its hispanic-background. 

The Latin American Episcopal Conference (CELAM) met in Medellin, 
Colombia, in 1968. This meeting of the Catholic episcopate of Latin A- 
merica probably represents the pinacle of Liberation Theology to this 
date. This investigation into the history of Spanish preaching on so¬ 
cial problems is a consideration of the homiletical background of these 
events. 

Liberation Theology is a true Latin American tehology. 3 This is 
appropriate. Poverty has been the lot of Latin American life since 
time immemorial. It is only proper that Liberation Theology would have 
had its origin under those circumstances. It is necessary to consider 
the preaching or religious discourses of those that brought about the 
background that resulted in Liberation Theology. This dissertation is 
dedicated to the fulfillment of this objective. 

III. ORGANIZATION OF THIS STUDY 

This study was at first to limit itself to the historical as¬ 
pects of this problem. However, all preaching is based on the Bible. 
This made it necessary to present a consideration of the Biblical back¬ 
ground to the problem of poverty and riches. Spanish preaching has 

3 Enrique Dussel, HiAtosiy and thz TkzoZogy o^ LZboAcution (Mary- 
knoll, N. Y.: Orbis Books, 1976), p. 140. 
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been mainly Catholic preaching throughout the centuries. This is abso¬ 
lutely true in relationship to the sources available for this study. 
Catholic preaching is greatly indebted to the writings of the fathers. 
Because of this, a presentation of their position is included. This 
does not mean that the Biblical and patristic aspects are considered 
exhaustively. They are considered to such an extent so that they may 
serve as a basis of the presentation of Spanish preaching on these is¬ 
sues. All of this is considered in the first section of this study. 

The second section considers the history of Spanish preaching. This is 
another subject that has not been completely investigated to this 
date. The last section covers Spanish preaching on social issues. 

IV. SOURCES 

No single country has complete dominion over Spanish culture. 
This may be true concerning other cultures, but. not to the same extent 
as it is true in the consideration of Spanish culture. France has 
cultural dominion over French speaking countries; Germany over German 
speaking nations and Brazil over Portuguese lands. Even in English, 
the United States has the greatest influence, in spite of the long 
tradition of Great Britain and the great size or Australia and Canada. 
The situation is different in Spanish. Mexico, Spain and Argentina are 
the most influential* countries. However, none of them dominates the o- 
ther. Chile, Colombia, Peru and Venezuela have their own culture, with 
little influence from the first three. Even smaller countries prefer 
to join their neighbors rather than submit to the culture of the larger 
nations. 
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The first problem created by this is the problem of influence 
and national pride. A famous Argentine preacher is virtually unknown 
in Mexico. Only a really outstanding person gets recognition in all of 
the Spanish speaking countries of the world. 

The second problem is the limited number of copies printed when 
books are finally printed. It is not unusual to.find editions of one 
thousand books of excellent material. Even these may sell slowly be¬ 
cause of the lack of publicity. However, they are eventually sold out, 
and then they are not available in many parts of the continent. 

The third problem is related to the first two. This is that 
different books are scattered in different libraries throughout all 
five continents. This study is based on at least 67 collections of 
sermons found in four libraries in the Los Angeles area. Over 2,000 
sermons are found in these books. Caplan and King prepared a Biblio¬ 
graphy of Spanish sermons in 1950. They present a list of 134 volumes. 4 
Only four of these were available for this study. Felix Herrero Salga- 
do published his doctoral dissertation in 1971. It consists of a Bi¬ 
bliography of Spanish sermons found in eight libraries in Spain. He 
presents a list of more than 5,000 sermons. 5 Very few of these were a- 
vailable for this study. At the same time, many of those listed in the 
Bibliography of this study are not listed by them. 

4 Harry Caplan and Henry H. King, "Spanish Treatises on Preach¬ 
ing: A Book-list," Spzzch Monograph* > 17 (1950), 161-70. 

5 Felix Herrero Salgado, kpoh£jaoJj6vi BZbLLogJi&^Xxia a La OhnXoKJja 
SagKada EbpanoLa (Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientlfi- 
cas, 1971), pp. 29-741. 
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The final problem is that the history of Spanish preaching has 
not yet been written. Even when this does happen, it will most likely 
be the history of Protestant or Catholic preaching in one country. The 
closest thing to a history of Catholic Preaching in Spanish was written 
by Miguel Herrero Garcia in 1941. He mentions more than 150 preachers. 
Only eight of these are not from Spain. Only two of these eight are 
Peruvians. The other six are Portuguese. Two of these are bilingual. 
They could preach as effectively in Spanish as in Portuguese. 6 Felix 
Herrero-Salgado also presents a brief sketch of the history of Spanish 
preaching in the introduction to his dissertation. He names 51 preach¬ 
ers. Antonio Vieyra is the only one in this list that is not from 
Spain. 7 

There are other collections of Spanish sermons besides those 
mentioned above. However, these do not contain more than 10% of sermons 
that originate in a different continent than that in which the collec¬ 
tion was published. 

This means that each country must eventually prepare its own 
history of preaching. Every denomination must*do the same within each 
country. In the mean time, it is fortunate that more than 2,000 ser¬ 
mons in Spanish are available in this area. This inquiry is an inves¬ 
tigation of the sermons on social issues found among these sermons. 


6 Miguel Herrero Garcia, ed. , SeAmona/iio CZdsZco (Madrid: Esce- 
licer, 1942), pp. ix-lxxxix. 

7 Herrero Salgado, pp. 11-13. 
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PART I 

BIBLICAL AND PATRISTIC BACKGROUND 
CONCERNING POVERTY 
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CHAPTER II 

POVERTY IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 

The Old Testament presents a unique situation. While the Jew¬ 
ish people were independent, they could folfill God’s laws without in¬ 
terference from another civil power. Actually, under the theocracy, 
God’s laws had priority over the laws of the king. 

This situation has never existed in the Christian Church. Dur¬ 
ing the first three centuries of its existence it was persecuted by 
the predominant civil power. When the Emperor became a Christian, the 
laws of the land predominated in civil and social affairs over the 
teachings of the Church. Besides this, great segments of the Church 
did not consider the Old Testament to be normative any more. 

This means that the Old Testament presents a situation that 
has been unequalled ever since that time. It presents what could be 
considered God’s ideal under those circumstances concerning the poor. 

This inquiry cannot deal exclusively with this topic. How¬ 
ever, that which was taught in the Old Testament was part of the back¬ 
ground for Spanish preaching. This is the reason for the considera¬ 
tion of the teachings of the Old Testament concerning the treatment of 
the poor in this chapter. 

I. HEBREW TERMS USED FOR POVERTY AND RICHES 

WosicU U\6zd mAh to thz Voon. and the, LaboKQA. Botter- 

weck indicates that the following words are used in the Hebrew Old 
Testament with reference to the poor. He indicates that these nouns 
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and their cognates appear the following number of times in the Old 
Testament: 11’aN : 61; *77, 59; 7Pn, 58; 13D1J, 6; ’iy, 135; V ~\, 32. 1 

Absolute synonyms do not exist in any language. This means 
that these six words represent different aspects of poverty. At the 
same time the existence of these different roots with the meaning of 
"poor” or "poverty" indicates that there was much poverty in the so¬ 
ciety of Old Testament times. 

Different words are used to define these six Hebrew words. 
However, Feyerabend uses "poor" or "poverty" as one of the words that 
defines all six of these terms. 2 Holladay uses "poor" for five of 
these terms. 3 The only one for which he does not use this English 
word is IDfl. He defines this word as "one who lacks." 4 This expres¬ 
sion naturally means "poor." Holladay ? s work is based on Koehler and 
Baumgartner’s Lexicon. They also use the word "poor" as a definition 
of the same five words with the same exception. This word is defined 
as "one in want of," 5 which also means "poor." 

*G. Johannes Botterweck and Helmer Ringgren, eds., TheoZogicaZ 
VictionaSiy ofi the OZd Testament, I (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1974), 29. 

2 Karl Feyerabend, Langenscheidt Pocket tiebtiw VictionaJiy to the 
OZd Testament (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1969), pp. 2, 69, 105, 185, 253, 
316. 

3 William L. Holladay, ed., A Concise Hebrew and Anamaic Lexi¬ 
con ofi the OZd Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1971), pp. 2, 70, 

71, 112, 203, 278, 347. 

4 Ibid., p. 112. 

5 Ludwig Koehler and Walter Baumgartner, eds.. Lexicon in Vete- 
KiS Testamenti LibtioS , I (Leiden: Brill, 1958), 4, 5, 209, 210, 320, 
542, 720, 721, 910. 
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The word translated "laborer" is VD0. This word was not only 
used with reference to a hired laborer, but also concerning an animal 
that had been "hired for recompense,". 6 A poor person with a job was 
in a better position than a poor person that was out of work. How¬ 
ever, even the laborer’s work was compared to that of an animal. 

Vovojvty Und&i SpacAXit CZfrcumAtanc&A. The widow, orphan and so¬ 
journer were poor because of the circumstances under which they were 
living. The first two were in a special situation because they be¬ 
longed to the nation of Israel. 

There is no problem concerning the meaning of the Hebrew words 
for widow (ru&feN) and orphan (tnrv 7 ). These terms made reference to 
persons who "had no financial support from an adult male member" of 
their families. 7 

A foreigner was generally a poor person. He was considered to 
be a person that had to live in a foreign land under special circum 
stances of famine or crop failure. Koehler and Baumgartner define 1? 
as "a man who (for himself or with his people) on account of war, trou¬ 
bles, famine, plague, blood-guiltiness, or other misfortune has been 
constrained to leave his original place or tribe and seeks shelter and 
dwelling at another place where he is shortened in the civic rights of 
real property, marriage and partaking in worship, war and administra¬ 
tion of justice." 8 On the other hand, they define linn as a "sojourner, 
inhabitant of a place who is neither 7iy, nor 13, nor citizen neither.* 8 

8 Ibid., p. 921. 7 Botterweck and Ringgren, I, 289. 

8 Koehler and Baumgartner, p. 192. 9 Ibid., p. 1024. 
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However, Holladay uses "alien" as a definition of both Hebrew words 10 
and Langenscheidt uses "foreigner" in the same manner. 11 For the pur¬ 
pose of this study they can also be considered to be synonyms. 

Slav&iy, the Extreme Uani&eAtation o£ Voventy . Slavery was 
common in Old Testament times. It was not based on race. It could 
come as a result of captivity in war. Thus, it Could be based on na¬ 
tionality. Bankruptcy could be another reason for slavery among the 
Jewish people. Thus, slavery could be a manifestation of poverty. 

Two different words, n)3N and nriDt? were used to designate fe¬ 
male slaves. Koehler and Baumgartner indicate that the second one was 
"the lowest maid-servant who pours water over her master 1 s hands." 12 
However, they add that this word is "not strictly distinguished from 
ni3N." 13 This is also indicated by Holladay. 14 A male slave was a 

The Tlteh and the Mcutesi. The two words used most often with 
reference to wealth or riches are 1171 and wi y. The word for master 
is n*TN. This word is used as a translation of the Tetragrammaton in 
the Septuagint. However, it was used as a divine name "at least five 
hundred years before the scribes began using it to displace Yahweh." 15 

II. LEGISLATION CONCERNING THE POOR AND POVERTY 

This study cannot consider all of the teachings of the Old 

10 Holladay, pp. 63, 64, 388. ^Langenscheidt, pp. 62, 369. 

12 Koehler and Baumgartner, I, 1002. 13 Ibid. 

14 Holladay, p. 380. 15 Botterweck and Ringgren, I, 72. 
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Testament on this subject. Because of this, the narratives of the 
Pentateuch are aliminated. This section is to consider the statements 
found in the different codices of law. For obvious reasons, those to 
be considered are the ones that deal with ethical principles. These 
are 1) the Decalogue (Ex 20:3-17), called by Eissfeldt "the ethical 
decalogue"* 6 ; 2) the Book of the Covenant (Ex 20:22-23:33); 3) the 

Holiness Code (Lv 17-26); and 4) the Deuteronomic Law (Dt 1-30). 

HlAtoficcal Con&ld2ACLtlovit>. Conservative scholarship ac¬ 
cepts that the last three codices mentioned above were redacted in the 
order presented above in the time of Moses in a span of approximately 
forty years. Generally they do not question that some of the princi¬ 
ples in these codices antedate the time of Moses. Most Liberal scho¬ 
lars also accept the same chronological order. However, they make a 
span of several centuries between the Book of the Covenant and the 
Holiness Code. 

Conservative scholars call the Book of the Covenant "the old¬ 
est extant codification of Hebrew law" 17 and "the starting point of 
all future civil legislation." 18 Some Liberal scholars agree with 
this, indicating that "it was compiled ... by Moses or at least in his 
time." 19 

16 Otto Eissfeldt, The Old TzAtamunt, cm IntwdiicXlon (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1965), p. 157. 

17 Roland Kenneth Harrison, Introduction to tkz Old T QMtxmznt 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1969), p. 582. 

18 John E. Steinmueller, JntAoduccldn E6pzcMil al Antlguo Te6- 
tamznto (Buenos Aires: Desclee de Brouwer, 1950), p. 47. 

19 Eissfeldt, p. 219. 
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Liberal scholars are uncertain concerning the date of the Ho¬ 
liness Code. Some would date it in the exilic period. However, it is 
recognized that it contains some very old material. Eissfeldt and o- 
thers date it in the reign of Manasseh. 20 

It is generally accepted by liberal scholarship that the book 
of Deuteronomy did not effect the Jews until the time of Josiah, and 
then, not until the time of his reforms, in 621 B.C. Hosever, since 
the T, book of the law 11 was discovered at that time, the date of its 
composition is set at fifty or one hundred years before the time of 
Josiah 21 which almost coincides with the statement that ’’Deuteronomy 
originated between the middle of the eighth and the middle of the sev¬ 
enth century in the Northern Kingdom.” 22 

For the purposes*of this study it is sufficient to accept that 
these three codices of law came in the chronological sequence presen¬ 
ted above. This indicates the possibility of a dependence on the part 
of the later codices on earlier documents. 

Tfid V^CLdtogut. Liberal scholars consider the Decalogue to be 
Deuteronomistic. 2 ^ Conservative scholars consider it to be ,f the fun¬ 
damental law of the Pentateuch ... binding for all times." 2 ^ It is 
unquestionably different from the other three codices of law. Because 
of this it is considered by itself in this study. 

20 Ibid., p. 238. 21 Ibid., p. 232. 

22 0tto Kaiser, IntAOduetton to the. Otd Tb&tam&nt (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg, 1975), p. 124. 

23 Ibid., p. 62. 2<+ Steinmueller, p. 47. 
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It should be noticed that the bttz tm ZeZbcn of the Decalogue 
was the liberation from "the house of bondage," literally "the house 
of slaveries" (D 7 7ay J; 7 2n, Ex 20:2). The Sabbath commandment reminds 
the children of Israel "that you were a servant," literally "a slave" 
(72y) "in the land of Egypt, and the Lord your God brought you out 
thence with a mighty hand and an outstretched arm; therefore the Lord 
your God commanded you to keep the Sabbath day” (Dt 5:15). The reason 
given for the observance of the Sabbath in the first presentation of 
the Decalogue is that "in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the 
sea, and all that is in them, and rested the seventh day" (Ex 20:11). 
This indicates that the same power that was needed for the liberation 
of the children of Israel from captivity was the power that was needed 
for the creation of earth. The same is true concerning the liberation 
from the captivity of sin and the captivity of oppression. 

The seventh day Sabbath was to be a day of rest not only for 
the rich, but also for the poor. It was to be observed by the Jew, by 
his children, by his "manservant," literally "slave" (72y), by his 
"maidservant”, literally "female slave" (DEN) and by the "sojourner" 
(7J) within his gates (Ex 20:10; Dt 5:14). It should be noted that it 
was not common in antiquity for slaves to have a day off every week. 

It was uncommon even to give them holidays off. Decrees to this effect 
were issued in Pergamum the year 129 B.C. 25 This indicates that it 
was not common to give them holidays off, much less a day of rest each 
week. Among the Jews, this comes from -emote antiquity. 

25 Michael I. Rostovtzeff, The SoctaZ and Economic HtAtofiy ofi 
the HeJULevtiAtZc WosiZd (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1941), p. 1600. 
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The tenth commandment also mentions slaves. The "manservant" 
(22y) or "maidservant" (iMN) of another person were not to be coveted 
(Ex 20:17; Dt 5:21). 

Other commandments of the Decalogue have a direct relationship 
to the social problems that are considered in this study. These in¬ 
clude the commandments against killing, adultery, stealing and bearing 
false witness (Ex 20:13-16; Dt 5:17-20). 

The. OthzA Cod&>. Table 1 presents a comparative study concern¬ 
ing different aspects of the problem of poverty. It indicates the pa¬ 
rallelism between the three codes. Since the Book of the Covenant is 
found in Exodus, the Holiness Code in Leviticus and the Deuteronomic 
Law in Deuteronomy, only chapter and verse are indicated after the Bi¬ 
blical quotations. The Revised Standard Version of the Bible is used 
in the quotations. When another version is used, this is indicated in 
parenthesis. Actually, the only other version that is used is the New 
English Bible. The order of subjects followed in this presentation is 
roughly the same order followed in the definition of the words that 
has been presented above. 

It is also significant to notice the relationship between 
these codices and the Decalogue. A quotation from the Book of the Co¬ 
venant indicates once more the relationship between the seventh day 
Sabbath commandment and social issues. "Six days you shall do your 
work, but on the seventh day you shall rest, that your ox and your ass 
may have rest, and the son of your bondmaid (ifMN 12), and the alien 
(HA), may be refreshed" (Ex 23:12). This indicates a relationship be¬ 
tween all four codices. 
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Table 1 

Poverty in Three Old Testament Codes of Law 


Book of the Covenant Holiness Code Deuteronomic Law 


Vovzxty 

God’s Purpose 


"At the end of every 
seven years you shall 
grant a release. ... 
Every creditor shall 
release what he has 
lent to his neighbor 
... whatever of yours 
is with your brother 
your hand shall re¬ 
lease. Bat thznz mUL 
be no poon. among you 
OVIK) ..." (15:1-4). 
Cfi. "Thv te utiZZ nzv- 
2A be any poon. among 
you ..." (NEB). 

Situation in the Land 

"The poor (TP2K) will 
never cease out of the 
land ..." (15:11). 

Hospitality Toward the Poor 

"If your brother be¬ 
comes poor (HD) and 
cannot maintain himself 
... you shall maintain 
him; as a stranger and 
a sojourner kz hhaJUL 
Live, with you." (25:35). 

Ci. "... you shall as¬ 
sist him ..." (NEB). 

Loans 

"If there is among you 
a poor man (11’2?<), one 
of your brethem, ... 
you shall not harden 
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Table 1 (continued) 


Book of the Covenant Holiness Code 


Deuteronomic Law 


your heart or shut your 
hand against your poor 
brother (1P2K), but 
you shall open your 
hand to him, and lend 
him sufficient for his 
need. ... You shall o- 
pen wide your hand to 
your brother, to the 
needy ( 7 3y) and to the 
poor (IV*UK), in the 
land" (15:7,8,11). 

C^. "... lend him on 
pledge as much as he 
needs" (NEB). 


"If you lend money to 
any of my people with 
you who is poor ( 7 iy), 
you shall not be to him 
as a creditor, and you 
shall not exact inter¬ 
est from him" (22:25). 


"Take no interest from 
him or increase, but 
fear your God; that 
your brother may live 
beside you. You shall 
not lend him your mon¬ 
ey at interest, nor 
give him your food for 
profit" (25:36,37). 


"If ever you take your 
neighbor’s garment in 
pledge, you shall re¬ 
store it to him before 
the sun goes down; for 
that is his only cover¬ 
ing, it is his mantle 
for his body; in what 
else shall he sleep? 

... If he cries to me, 
I will hear, for I am 
compass ionate" (22:26). 


"When you make your 
neighbor a loan of any 
sort, you shall noy go 
into his house to fetch 
his pledge. You shall 
stand outside, and the 
man to whom you make 
the loan shall bring 
the pledge out to you. 
... If he is a poor man 
( 7 3y), you shall not 
sleep in his pledge; 
when the sun goes down, 
you shall restore to 
him the pledge that he 
may sleep in his cloak 
and bless you; and it 
shall be righteousness 
to you before the Lord 
your God" (24:10-13). 
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Table 1 (continued) 


Book of the Covenant Holiness Code 


Deuteronomic Law- 


Gifts 


"Take heed lest there 
be a base thought in 
your heart, and you 
say, ’The seventh year 
of release is near, 1 and 
your eye be hostile to 
your poor brother 
(IPIN), and you give 
him nothing, and he cry 
to the Lord against 
you, and it be sin in 
you" (15:9). 


Trials and Justice 

"... nor shall you be 
partial to a poor man 
(*7T) in his suit. 

"You shall not deprive 
the oor man (VPaN) 
of justice in his suit" 
(23^3 RSV; 23:6 NEB). 

Special Privileges in 


"You shall not pervert 
justice, either by fa¬ 
vouring the poor (*7“T) 
or by subservience to 
the great" (19:15 NEB). 


the Time of the Harvest 

".. . you shall not reap 
your field to its very 
border, neither shall 
you gather the glean¬ 
ings after your harvest. 
You shall not strip your 
vineyard bare, neither 
shall you gather the fal¬ 
len grapes of your vine¬ 
yard; you shall leave 
them for the poor and 
for the sojourner" (“Oy) 
(19:9,10). 

"When you reap ... you 
shall not reap your 
field to its very bor¬ 
der, nor shall you gath¬ 
er the gleanings after 
your harvest; you shall 
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Table 1 (continued) 


Book of the Covenant Holiness Code Deuteronomic Law 


leave them for the poor 
( 7 3y) and for the stran¬ 
ger 0U) M (23:22). 

Special Privileges in the Fields During the Sabbatical Year 

,f For six years you 
shall sow your land 
... but the seventh 
year you shall let it 
rest ... that the poor 
(11’JN) of your people 
may eat; and what they 
leave the wild beasts 
may eat. You shall do 
likewise with your 
vineyard, and with your 
olive orchard” (23:10, 

11 ). 

JouAmymzn, La.bon.2Si 6 

General Statement Concerning Justice, Daily Remuneration 

"You shall not oppress "You shall not keep 

your neighbor, nor rob the wages of a man 

him. You shall not keep who is poor and needy 

back a hired man’s ( 11’INI ’3y 1’OP), 

wages till the next whether a fellow- 

morning" (19:13 NEB). countryman or an alien. 

... Pay him his wages 
on the same day be¬ 
fore sunset, for he is 
poor ( 7 3y) ... he may 
appeal to the Lord a- 
gainst you, and you 
will be guilty of 
sin" (24:14,15 NEB). 

A Jew Enslaved by Another Jew Should be Treated as a Journeyman 

"If your brother be¬ 
comes poor beside you, 
and sells himself to 
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Table 1 (continued) 


Book of the Covenant Holiness Code 


Deuteronomic Law 


you, you shall not 
make him serve as a 
slave. He shall be with 
you as a hired servant 
and as a sojourner. He 
shall serve ... until 
the year of the jubilee. 
Then he shall go out from 
you, he and his children 
... to his own family, 
and return to the pos--. 
session of his fathers. 
For they are my servants, 
whom I brought ... out 
of ... Egypt; they shall 
not be sold as slaves. 
You shall not rule over, 
him with harshness, but 
shall fear your God" 
(25:39-44). 


"It shall not seem hard 
to you, when you let 
him go free from you; 
for at half the cost of 
a hired servant he has 
served you six years. 
So the Lord your God 
will bless you in all 
that you do" (15:18). 


VovtnZy undent SpacUai CZn.cm&tanc .&>: Wldom and Orphan* 

General Statements Concerning Justice 


"You shall not afflict 
any widow or orphan. If 
you do afflict them, 
and they cry out to me 
I will surely hear 
their cry; and my wrath 
will bum, and I will 
kill you, ... and your 
wives shall become 
widows and your child¬ 
ren fatherless" (22: 
22-24). 


"The Lord your God ... 
executes justice for 
the fatherless and the 
widow" (10:17,18). 

"You shall not pervert 
the justice due to the 
sojourner or to the 
fatherless" (24:17). 
"Cursed be he who per¬ 
verts the justice due 
to the sojourner, the 
fatherless and the 
widow" (27:19). 


Garments Should not be Taken as Pledges of Loans to Widows 

"You shall not ... take 
a widow’s garment in 
pledge" (24:17). 
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Table 1 (continued) 


Book of the Covenant Holiness Code 


Deuteronomic Law 


Special Privileges in the Time of Harvest 


"When you reap your 
harvest in your field, 
and have forgotten a 
sheaf, ... you shall 
not go back to get it; 
it shall be for the 
sojourner, the father¬ 
less and the widow; 
that the Lord God may 
bless you. ... When 
you beat your olive 
trees, you shall not go 
over the boughs again; 
it shall be for the so¬ 
journer, the fatherless, 
and the widow. When you 
gather the grapes of 
your vineyard, you shall 
not glean it afterward; 
it shall be for the so¬ 
journer, the fatherless 
and the widow” (24:19- 
24). 

Participation in the Joy and in the Festivities of the Feast of Weeks 

"You shall keep the 
feast of weeks ... and 
you shall rejoice be¬ 
fore the Lord your God, 
you and your son and 
your daughter, your 
manservant and your 
maidservant, the Le- 
vite, ... the sojour¬ 
ner and the widow — " 
(16:10,11). 

Participation in the Joy and in the Festivities of the Feast of Booths 

"You shall keep the 
feast of booths seven 
days, ... you shall re¬ 
joice in your feast. 
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Table 1 (continued) 


Book of the Covenant Holiness Code Deuteronomic Law 


you and your son and 
your daughter, your 
manservant and your 
maidservant, the Le- 
vite, the sojourner, 
the fatherless, and 
the widow ...” (16:13, 
14). 

Participation in Eating of a Special Tithe Every Three Years 

11 At the end of every 
, three years you shall 
bring forth all the 
tithe of your produce, 
... and the Levite, — 
the sojourner, the fa¬ 
therless, and the widow, 
... shall come and eat 
... that the Lord ... 
may bless you ... ,T 
(14:28,29). 

"When you have finished 
paying all the tithe of 
your produce in the 
third year, ... giving 
it to the Levite, the 
sojourner, the father¬ 
less, and the widow, 
that they may eat ... 
and be filled” (26:12). 

Widows Unacceptable as Brides for the High Priest 

"The priest who is chief 
among his brethren . . . 
shall tahe a wife in her 
virginity. A widow, or 
one divorced, or a woman 
who has been defiled, or 
a harlot, these he shall 
not marry " (21:10,13,14). 

The Daughter of a Priest as a Widow 

"If a priest’s daughter 
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Table 1 (continued) 


Book of the Covenant Holiness Code 


Deuteronomic Law 


is a widow or divorced, 
and has no child, and 
returns to her father’s 
house, ... she may eat 
of her father’s food;, 
yet no outsider shall 
eat of it” (22:13). 

Vov&ity UndeA SpccXat (UAcurnAtanceA: A&Cesu 


The Jews Themselves were Aliens in Relationship with God 

"The land shall not be 
sold in perpetuity, for 
the land is mine; for 
you are strangers and 
sojourners with me" 

(25:23). 

Their Relationship to the Law of God 


They Should be Loved 


"You shall keep my sta¬ 
tutes and my ordinances 
and do none of these a- 
b ominations, either 
the native or the 
stranger" (18:26). 


"At the end of every 
seven years, ... at the 
feast of booths, ... As¬ 
semble the people, men, 
women and little ones, 
and the so j oumer ... 
that they may hear and 
learn to fear the Lord, 
. .. and ... do all the 
words of this law, and 
that their children, who 
have not known it, may 
hear and learn to fear 
the Lord" (31:10-13). 


"The stranger who so¬ 
journs with you shall be 

to you as the native a- "Love the sojourner ... 
mongyou, and you shall for you were sojourners" 
love him as yourself;... (10:19) . 

you were strangers" (19:34). 
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Table 1 (continued) 


Book of the Covenant Holiness Code 


Deuteronomic Law 


General Statements Concerning Justice 


"You shall have one law 
for the sojourner and 
for the native" (24: 

22 ) . 

See Wl dom and Ok- 
pkanA (24:17; 27:19). 


"Judge righteously be¬ 
tween a man and his 
brother or the alien 
that is with him” (1:16). 


They Should not be Oppressed 


"You shall not wrong a 
stranger or reppress 
him, for you were 
strangers" (22:21). 
"You shall not oppress a 
stranger, for you were 
strangers" (23:9). 


"When a stranger so¬ 
journs with you in your 
land, you shall not do 
him wrong" (19:33). 


Daily Remuneration 

See Jounmymen, LaboK- 
VU> (24:14,15 NEB). 

God Feeds Him 


"The Lord ... loves the 
soj oumer, giving him 
food and clothing" (10: 
17,18). 


He Shall not Eat Consecrated Food 

"An outsider shall not 
eat of a holy thing. A 
sojourner of the priest’s 
or a hired servant shall 
not eat of a holy thing" 

( 22 : 10 ). 

Special Privileges in the Time of the Harvest 

See VovdKtq (19:9,10; See WZdotte and OKpkanA 
23:22). (24:19-24). 
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Table 1 (continued) 


Book of the Covenant Holiness Code Deuteronomic Law 


Special Privileges in the Fields During the Sabbatical Year 

"The sabbath of the 
land shall provide food 
for you, ... and for 
your male and female 
slaves and for your 
hired servant and the 
sojourner who lives 
with you; for your cat¬ 
tle ... and for the 
beasts that are in your 
land, all its yield 
shall be for food" (25: 

6,7). 

Participation in the Joy and in the Festivities of the Feast of Weeks 

See WZdoMi> and Ofiphani> 
(16:10,11). 

Participation in the Joy and in the Festivities of the Feast of Booths 

See W-Ldom and Qtvpkanb 
(16:13,14). 

Participation in Eating of a Special Tithe Every Three Years 

See (iti.doui6 and Ofvphani, 
(14:28,29; 26:12). 

Third Generation Edomites and Egyptians Automatically Naturalized 

"You shall not regard 
an Edomite as an abomi¬ 
nation, for he is your 
own kin; nor an Egyp¬ 
tian, for you were a- 
liens in his land. The 
third generation of 
children born to them 
may become members of 
the assembly of the 
Lord" (23:7,8 NEB). 

A Poor Jew Should be Treated as an Alien 
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Table 1 (continued) 


Book of the Covenant Holiness Code Deuteronomic Law 


See Poverty, and 

Jounnzytmn, Labosi&u, 

(25:35,40). 

Debts Could be Collected from Aliens in the ^Sabbatical Year 

"At the end of every 
seven years you shall 
grant a release. ... Ev¬ 
ery creditor shall re¬ 
lease what he has lent 
to his neighbor. He 
shall not exact it of 
his neighbor, his broth¬ 
er, ... Of a foreigner 
you may exact it" (15: 
1-3). 

He was Permitted to Eat some Food Unlawful to the Jews 

"You shall not eat any¬ 
thing that dies of it¬ 
self; you may give it 
to the alien who is 
within your towns, that 
he may eat it, or you 
may sell it to a for¬ 
eigner" (14:21). 


Slaves were to be Purchased from Alien Nations 

"As for your male and 
female slaves whom you 
may have; you may buy 
male and female slaves 
from among the nations 
that are round about 
you. You may also buy 
from among the stran¬ 
gers who sojourn with 
you and their families 
... who have been bom 
in your land; and they 
may be your property. 
You may bequeath them 
to your sons ... as a 
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Table 1 (continued) 


Book of the Covenant Holiness Code 


Deuteronomic Law 


possession for ever; 
you may make slaves of 
them, but over your 
brethren, the people 
of Israel, you shall not 
rule one over another 
with harshness" (25: 

44-46). 

Redeem the Jew who has become a Slave of an Alien 

"If a stranger or so¬ 
journer with you be¬ 
comes rich, and your 
brother ... becomes 
poor and sells himself 
to the stranger or so¬ 
journer ... or to a mem¬ 
ber of the stranger’s 
family, then after he is 
sold he may be redeemed; 
one of his brothers may 
redeem him" (25:47,48). 

Unfaithfulness to God would Result in Jews Becoming Lower than Aliens 

% 

"If you will not obey 
the voice of the Lord 
your God or ... do all 
his commandments .. . 

The sojourner who is a- 
mong you shall mount a- 
bove you higher and high¬ 
er; and you shall come 
lower and lower" (28: 
43). 

Ex^eme Poverty: SZavzny 

God’s Purpose for His People was that they would not be Enslaved 

"I am the Lord .. . who "You shall remember 
brought you... out of- that you were a slave 
— Egypt, that you in ... Egypt, and the 
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Table 1 (continued) 


Book of the Covenant Holiness Code Deuteronomic Law 


should not be their Lord your God redeemed 
slaves; and I have bro- you" (15:15; see also 
ken the bars of your 16:12; 21:7,8; 24:18, 

. yoke and made you walk 22, etc.), 
erect" (26:13). 

A Jew Enslaved by Another Jew Should be Treated as a Journeyman 

See Journeymen, La- 
bo>l 2 JUt> (25:39-44). 

Redeem the Jew who has Become a Slave of an Alien 

See Attend (25:47, 

48) . 

This Person Could Redeem Himself with the Wages of his Services 

"He shall reckon with 
him who bought him from 
the year when he sold 
himself to him until 
the year of jubilee, 
and the price of his 
release shall be ac¬ 
cording to the number 
of years, ... as the 
time of a hired ser¬ 
vant. If there are 
still many years, ... 
he shall refund out of 
the price paid for him 
the price of his re¬ 
demption. If there re¬ 
main but a few years 
until the year of ju¬ 
bilee, he shall make a 
reckoning with him, ... 
he shall refund the 
money for his redemp¬ 
tion. As a servant 
hired year by year 
shall he be with him; 
he shall not rule with 
harshness over him in 
your sight" (25:50-53). 
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Table 1 (continued) 


Book of the Covenant Holiness Code 


Deuteronomic Law 


Year of Jubilee Sabbatical Year 

" If your brother becomes "If your brother,aHe- 
poor ... and sells him- brew man or a Hebrew 

self to you, ... He woman, is sold to you, 

shall serve with you un- he shall serve you six 

til the year of the ju- years, and in the sev- 

bilee; then he shall enth year you shall let 

go out from you, he and him go free from you. 
and his children, ... And when you let him go 

to his own family,.you shall not let 

to the possession of him go empty-handed; 
his fathers. ... You you shall furnish him 
shall not rule over him liberally ... as the 
with harshness, but Lord ... has blessed 
shall fear your God. ... you. ... It shall not 
"If he is not redeemed seem hard to you, when 
by these means (see 25: you let him go free ... 
50-53) , then he shall for at half the cost 
be released in the year of a hired servant he 
of jubilee, he and his has served you six 
children. ... For— years. So the Lord — 
the people of Israel ... will bless you in all 
are my servants whom I • that you do" (15:12- 
brought forth out of 14,18). 

. .. Egypt" (25:39-41, 

43,54,55). 

Manner in which the Slave May Remain with his Master 

"But if the slave plain¬ 
ly sais, T I love my mas¬ 
ter, my wife and my 
children; I will not go 
out free,’ then his mas¬ 
ter shall bring him to 
God, and he shall bring 
him to the door or the 
doorpost; and his mas¬ 
ter shall bore his ear 
through with an awl; 
and he shall serve him 
for life" (21:5,6). 


"But if he says to you, 
T I will not go out from 
you,’ because he loves 
you and your household, 
since he fares well with 
you, then you shall take 
an awl, and thrust it 
through his ear into 
the door, and he shall 
be your bondman for ev¬ 
er. And to your bondwo¬ 
man you shall do like¬ 
wise" (15:16,17). 


Automatic Liberation 

Sabbatical Year 

"When you buy a Hebrew 
slave, he shall serve 
six years, and in the 
seventh he shall go out 
free, for nothing. If 
he comes in single, he 
shall go out single; if 
he comes in married, 
then his wife shall go 
out with him. If his 
master gives him a wife 
and she bears him sons 
or daughters, the wife 
and her children shall 
be her master’s and he 
shall go out alone" (21: 
2-4). 
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Table 1 (continued) 


Book of the Covenant Holiness Code 


DeuteTonomic Law 


Slaves were to be Purchased from Alien Nations 

See AtienA (25:44-46). 


The Slave who Escaped 


"You shall not give up 
to his master a slave 
who has escaped from his 
master to you; he shall 
dwell with you, ... in 
the place which he 
shall choose within 
one of your towns; ... 
you shall not oppress 
him (23:15,16). 

Special Privileges in the Fields During the Sabbatical Year 

. SeeALiznb (25:6,7). 

Rejoice with his Master in the Presence of God 


"When you go over the 
Jordan, ... then to the 
place which the Lord 
... will choose ... you 
shall bring ... your 
burnt offerings and 
your sacrifices, your 
tithes and the offering. 
... And you shall re¬ 
joice before the Lord, 

... you and your sons 
and your daughters, your 
manservants and your 
maidservants, and the 
Levite that is within 
your towns. ... You may 
not eat within your 
towns the tithe ... or 
any of your ... offer¬ 
ings , ... but you shall 
eat them before the 
Lord ... you and your 
son and your daughter. 
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Table 1 (continued) 


Book of the Covenant Holiness Code 


Deuteronomic Law 


your manservant and 
your maidservant, and 
the Levite; ... and you 
shall rejoice before 
the Lord. ... Take heed 
that you do not forsake 
the Levite as long as 
you live in your land" 
(12:10-12,17-19). 


The Slave was Part of the Family 

"You shall eat before 
the Lord ... and you 
shall rejoice, you and 
your households" (12:8). 
This statement belongs 
to the context of the 
previous statement. 

Participation in the Joy and in the Festivities of the Feast of Weeks 

See WZdorn and Orphan* 
(16:10,11). 

Participation in the Joy and in the Festivities of the Feast of Booths 

See WXjdom and Orphans 
(16:13,14). 

A Slaveowner Should be Punished if he Takes the Life of his Slave 

"When a man strikes his 
slave, male or female, 
with a rod and the 
slave dies under his 
hand, he shall be pun¬ 
ished" (21:20). 

A Freeman Should be Punished if he has a Sexual Affair with a Female 
Slave Betrothed to Another Man 

"If a man lies carnally 
with a woman who is a 
slave, betrothed to an¬ 
other man and not yet 
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Table 1 (continued) 


Book of the Covenant Holiness Code 


Deuteronomic Law 


ransomed or given her 
freedom, an inquiry 
shall be held. They 
shall not be put to 
death, because she was 
not free; but he shall 
bring a guilt offering 
for himself to the 
Lord" (19:20,21). 

A Slaveowner Should not be Punished for Striking a Slave that Survives 

"When a man strikes his 
slave, ... if the slave 
survives a day or two, 
he is not to be pun¬ 
ished; for the slave is 
his money" (21:20,21). 

A Slave that Looses an Eye or a Tooth when Striken by his Slaveowner is 
to be set Free 

"When a man strikes the 
eye of his slave, male 
or female, and destroys 
it, he shall let the 
slave go free for the 
eye’s sake. If he 
knocks out the tooth of 
his slave, ... he shall 
let the slave go free" 

(21:26,27). 

A Female Slave that is not Taken as a Wife Shall be Redeemed 

"When a man sells his 
daughter as a slave, 
she shall not go out 
as the male slaves do. 

If she does not please 
her master, then he 
shall let her be re¬ 
deemed; he shall have 
no right to sell her 
to a foreign people, 
since he has dealt 
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Table 1 (continued) 


Book of the Covenant Holiness Code 


Deuteronomic Law 


faithlessly with her" 

21:7,8). 

Regulations Concerning the Marriage of a Son who has a Female Slave 

"If he designates her 
for his son, he shall 
deal with her as with a 
daughter. If he takes 
another wife to him¬ 
self, he shall not di¬ 
minish her food, her 
clothing or her marital 
rights. And if he does 
not do these three 
things for her, she 
shall go out for no¬ 
thing, without payment . 
of money" (21:9-11). 

The Son of a Slave Remained as a Slave 

"Six days you shall do 
your work, but on the 
seventh day you shall 
rest; that ... the son 
of your bondmaid ... 
may be refreshed" (23: 

12 ). 

Unfaithfulness would mean Renewed Enslavement of God’s People 

"If you are not careful 
to do all the words of 
this law ... the Lord 
' will bring you back in 
ships to Egypt, a jour¬ 
ney which I promised 
you should never make 
again; and there you 
shall offer yourselves 
for sale to your ene¬ 
mies as male and fe¬ 
male slaves, but no 
man will buy you" (28: 
58,68). 
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The teachings of the Pentateuch concerning other social issues 
could be included in Table 1, These include the carging of interest 
and the matter of false weights. However, as far as this study is con¬ 
cerned, Table 1 is sufficient to indicate that the Pentateuch has more 
than sufficient texts that could serve as a basis for preaching on 
these problems. 

Another situation that should not pass without comment is the 
relationship between these three codes of law. Carmichael indicates 
that "one recognized source of the D (Deuteronomic) laws is ... the 
book of the covenant." 26 However, in the categories considered above, 
it is also true that the book of the covenant is the source for the 
holiness code as much as it is for the book of Deuteronomy. In these 
categories, Deuteronomy depends more on Leviticus than on Exodus. 

III. THE CODE OF HAMMURABI 

Many of the teachings of the Code of Hammurabi antedated the 
time in which they appeared in written form. They also antedated the 
time of Moses. They passed by word of mouth from tather to son. 

HarniuAab, c. Nabuchadnezzar and Nabopolasar his father erased 
the memory of Babylon T s great personalities before them. Hammurabi was 
a great military commander, an outstanding administrator, "but his 
greatest achievement was represented by his code of laws." 27 He was 

26 Calum M. Carmichael, The Lcuttb 0& VeiitOAOnomy (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1974), p. 53. 

27 Jack Finegan, Light fifiom the Ancient Past (Princeton: Prince¬ 
ton University Press, 1959), p. 58. 
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probably the greatest figure of ancient Babylon. Finegan dates him "at 
around 1728-1686 B.C.," 28 Thomas at "c, 1792-1750 B.C," 29 

uicth the M06CU.C Code. There are many similarities 
between these two codes of law. The following paragraphs in his code 
present some of these: 30 

117. If anyone is sold for service in lieu of debt, they shall 
work for three years in the house of their purchaser or their dis¬ 
trainer. In the fourth year they shall atain their freedom. ... 

119. If a debt renders a citizen distrainable, and he sells 
for money his bondmaid who has borne him children, the master of 
the bondmaid may repay the sum and redeem his bondmaid. 


jac£6 £fiom the. Mosaic Code. . One strigind difference is 
that freedom was attainable in the fourth and not in the seventh year. 
However, this liberty was not for all kinds of slaves, but only for 
those of the upper class who had to sell their services to cancel a 
debt. 


In the mean time, the duty to free a person in Babylon is li¬ 
mited only to an CUAUZum, a member of the highest society. ... This 
is the typical difference between the society of Babylon and the 
society of Israel. In Babylon a person finds himself ... in the 
midst of a society of classes. The man who is protected the most is 
the CUAUJtum, the great citizen served by slaves and who has riches 
which he can pass on as inheritance to his children. Under him is 
found ... the ma6feCJU0n, who may be rich, but who may not pass his 
possessions as inheritance to his children. Finally, at the lowest 
level of this social scale and without any rights si the UXVidum , 
the slave, who is counted simply as a possession of his master. ... 

Israelite legislators, on the other hand, were opposed to the 
creation of social classes. ... The Israelites had to recognize. 


28 Ibid., p. 57. 

29 D. Winton Thomas (ed.), Vocume.ntt> ^Kom O&d. Testament Xune6 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1961), p. 27. 

30 Ibid., p. 30. 
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from many reminders found in Deuteronomy, that basically all of 
them are plebeyans, having all of them escaped from Egypt. 31 

Another striking difference is that the fugitive slave in Baby¬ 
lonian law was returned to his master, or whoever protected him could 
be punished with death. 32 As noted above, the Mosaic Code ordered that 
the slave who had escaped should be protected (Dt 23:15,16). 

IV. POVERTY AND THE WRITINGS AND WORK OF THE PROPHETS 

More could be said about social issues in the writings and work 
of the prophets than that which was said concerning this subject in re¬ 
lationship to the Pentateuch, since this period generally has more his¬ 
torical verification. However, for the purpose of this study it is suf¬ 
ficient to consider the most important applications of their work to 
the subject at hand. 

The Prophets <z6 God 1 4 Me66engesu who Reminded the People o& ike 

Message ofi the Totuxh. One of the missions of the prophets was to re¬ 
mind the people of former messages of admonition. This included the 
messages "of the former prophets" (Zech 1:4; 7:7) as well as those of 
the Pentateuch (Zech 7:12). 

This could best be illustrated with the law proclaiming the 

% 

freedom of slaves every seventh year. Jeremiah reminded his listeners 
of this law (Jr 34:8,9). At first the people reformed (v 10). However, 
when they saw that the predicted punishment was not forthcoming, they 

31 C. van Leeuwen, Le Viveloppment du Sen* Social en l&tiael 
avant V ZJiZ Chsi&tienne (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1955), pp. 59, 60. 

32 Carmichael, p. 186. 
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forced their slaves to return to their enslavement (v 11). Jeremiah 
reminded them once more of the law and of their actions (w 13-16). 
Finally, he indicated that they would go into captivity as a result of 
their disobedience. The Pentateuch predicted this punishment for this 
disobedience (Dt 28:32,63-66). 

The same situation is presented in reference to the treatment 
of the poor. Amos indicated that the leaders of Israel made them lose 
their cases at the gate (Ex 23:3,6; Lv 19:15 Am 5:12). 

Condemnation o£ Opposite Action. The Pentateuch indicated "in 
righteousness you shall judge" (Lv 19:15) referring to the need of im¬ 
partiality in judging the poor. The prophets indicated that the judges 
did not even want to hear them at all (Is 10:2,3; Jr 5:28). 

The princes did not judge the orphan or the widow (Is 1:23). 

God indicated that He would be their judge (Dt 10:18). God would sure¬ 
ly punish their disobedience. 

Direct Relatioruhip o£ the 6e Psilnciple* to the Decalogue, it ■ 

could be said that these principles stem indirectly from the Decalogue. 
The prophets go beyond this. Isaiah indicated that unfairness to the 
poor in justice is the same as robbery (Is 10:2,3). 

The Psiophets Brought together Isolated I decu> In the Pentateuch. 
The Codes speak of not oppressing the poor or being unfair to them (Ex 
23:3,6; Lv 19:15), or to the orphan and the widow (Dt 10:18) or to the 
alien and the orphan (Dt 24:17). The prophets brought all of these 
categories together in one statement (Zc-7:9,10). 
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Conzzpt* Addzd by thz PsiopkztA, New Application* . The prophets 
made new applications to the teachings of the Pentateuch. They also 
added new concepts according to the circumstances. 

Amos was the first teacher in Israel’s history, if not in the 
history of humanity, to raise his voice in indignant protest a- 
gainst wealth unjustly acquired. He recognized that riches gained 
by exploiting the poor and dependent are a deadly menace to society. 33 

This statement was made in relation to Amos 8:4-6. Isaiah cal¬ 
led this "foolishness" (Is 32:5-7). This probably served as a bridge 
between the writings of the prophets and Wisdom literature. 

It has been noticed that caring and being fair to the poor was 
considered to be justice. Zechariah adds mercy to these concepts (Zc 
7:9,10). This means that the person who practiced these with the poor 
imitated God. This is similar to the teaching of the New Testament. 

Thz Ba*i* 0£ FaiAnzA*. Dealing fairly with the poor should 
proceed from a manifestation of kindness and mercy to others (Zc 7:9, 
10). These were not regulations to be obeyed exclusively according to 
the letter of the law. They were to be obeyed as a manifestation of 
love for others. This was also the teaching of the Holiness Code. 

"You shall not hate your brother in your heart" (Lv 19:16). 

V. POVERTY AND SLAVERY AMONG THE GREEKS 

While all of this was happening among the Jews, the Greeks were 
fostering a society of classes in the same way in which the Babylonians 
had done. "Homer sang the song of the privileged class in society. ... 

33 Charles Foster Kent, Thz Social Tzazhing* ofc thz PAophzt* and 
Je4a6 (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928), p. 45. 
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Hesiod cries out on behalf of the Greek masses.” 34 The slaves had no 
legal status among the Greeks. 35 This is in sharp contrast with the 
Jews, among whom they were candidates to automatic manumission. 

VI. POVERTY AND SLAVERY IN WISDOM LITERATURE 

The last section to find a place in the Jewish Canon was Wisdom 
Literature. Some consider it to have had less validity than the Law 
or the Prophets. However, Jesus considered Daniel to be a prophet (Mt 
24:15). Peter, according to Luke, considered David to be a patriarch 
and a prophet (Acts 2:29,30). 

The Psalms have many statements on poverty. Many of these were 
used in Spanish preaching on this subject. These will be considered 
with the sermons below. The following statement is sufficient for now: 

The problem of life T s inequalities and human suffering could 
not be solved by the Psalmists. Many a sufferer trusts and is de¬ 
livered, but the mystery remains unfathomed (Ps 56, 57, 77). 35 

VII. SUMMARY 

Tho lot of the Hebrew people was generally a lot of poverty. 
This is seen in the existence of many synonyms for poverty. Slavery 
was the extreme form of poverty. There were several reasons for this 
condition: 

According to Siegel and Mendelsohn the following reasons could 

34 Joseph B. Gittler, Social Thought Among the. Easily G>ieekA (A- 
thens: University of Georgia Press, 1941), p. 31. 

35 Ibid., p. 114. 

35 Samuel E. Keeble, The Social Teaching o£ the BlbZe (London: 
Kelly, 1910), p. 95. 
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be presented to bring about the condition of slavery: a) captivity, 
b) a situation of financial misery that brought about the need of 
free men selling their children or selling themselves, c) condemna¬ 
tion coming as a consequence of a crime. 3 ' 

The Old Testament deals extensively with the problems of the 
poor- limitations of space allowed only a fairly extensive study of 
poverty in three codes of law. The most important conclusion as far 
as this study is concerned is that there are many texts in the Old Tes¬ 
tament that can be used for preaching. Many more would be found if all 
of the Old Testament were studied in this manner. The Old Testament 
also has many incidents concerning poverty from which many lessons can 
be gathered for preaching. These were not even touched in this chap¬ 
ter. The result of the application or lack of application of these 
principles is very interesting and useful in preaching. From here it 
must be translated into the personal life of every individual and of 
society as a whole. 

Other nations of antiquity also had legislation concerning 
poverty. The Code of Hammurabi limits the protection of the poor to 
former rich persons who became poor. The Greeks advocated a society 
of classes even more than the Babylonians. The care of the poor among 
the Jews indicates God’s guidance in relationship to His people when 
compared to the nations that not only surrounded them, but even con¬ 
quered them. 


37 van Leeuwen, p. 58. 
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CHAPTER III 

POVERTY IN THE INTER-TESTAMENT PERIOD 
AND IN JEWISH EXTRA-BIBLICAL LITERATURE 

This is a very interesting period of Jewish history. The scope 
of this study does not allow a complete investigation into the attempts 
made to solve the problem of poverty at this time. However, it also 
presents a topic that connot be completely ignored. 

Two interesting aspects manifest themselves in this period. The 
political situation changed during part of this period. The Jewish 
people were no longer independent and were not completely free to apply 
their codices. What would they do? How would they present their laws 
and customs to a dominant foreign culture? 

Many students of the period consider that this was a time in 
which there was no inspired authority. They were poor. An oppressed 
nation that participated in many wars in which it struggled to maintain 
a measure of independence could not be anything else but a poor nation. 
What would they do with the teachings considered in the former chapter? 

This chapter includes Jewish writings until the end of the 
first century of the Christian era, or writings based on tra ition from 
this period. These came from different political perspectives. 

I. POVERTY AND SLAVERY IN THE WRITINGS OF QUMRAN 

The writings of Qumran represent extreme Jewish conservatism. 
The few statements on poverty found in their writings manifest some 
very significant insights. 
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Jdentihi-cation oh theiA Community with the. Poo*. "The predi¬ 
lection of the Oumranites for poverty was so great that they designated 
themselves as 'the Poor'." 1 This is noted when they speak of the Wic¬ 
ked Priest who sought "the destruction of the Poor." 2 They also make 
reference to "the cities of Judah where he robbed the Poor of their 
possessions." 3 In all of these cases the Hebrew word used is 0 7 J1’2N.** 
They even call themselves the "Congregation of the Poor" 5 (m7N 
D’J V»lNn ). 6 

It should be noted that in Psalms attributed to David he identi¬ 
fied himself as "poor and needy" (11’INI 7 3y, Ps 40:17; 80:1). Amos 
makes reference to the poor as righteous using parallel expressions: 
"because they sell the righteous for silver, and the needy (ll’IN) for 
a pair of shoes" (Am-2:6). Even though the following text uses 7 3y, 
the fact that it was used as a synonym of VJ 7 2N in Psalms indicates 
that this word could have been used in this case. "For the Lord com¬ 
forted his people, and will have compassion on his afflicted ( 7 3y)" (Is 
49:13). This is the closest the Old Testament comes to identifying the 

1 Antonio Gonzalez Lamadrid, L 06 VeAcubtiimientoi det MaA MueAto 
(Madrid: Editorial Catolica, 1973), p. 145. 

2 1 Q p Hab 12:1,6, trans. Geza Vermes, The. Dead Sea. ScAO-tti 
(New York: Heritage Press, 1962), p. 232. 

3 1 Q p Hab 12:10, in ibid. 

4 Ibid., comp, in Eduard Lohse, Vie Texte 0.06 Quantum (Munchen: 
Kosel, 1971), p. 242. 

5 4 0 p Ps 37 2:10, trans. A. Dupont-Sommer, The E&iene Wtiitingi 
hAom Quantum (Gloucester, MA: Smith, 1973), p. 272. 

6 John M. Allegro, ViAcoveAieA in the Judean VeAZAt oh Jotudan - V, 
Quantum Cave 4 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968), p. 44. 
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People of God with the poor. The Essenes called themselves the Congre¬ 
gation of the Poor. According to Luke, Jesus called His followers 
"poor" (Lk 6:20). A group of Christians called themselves "Ebionites." 
All of this makes an interesting chain in which poverty is equated with 
following God. 

A cquatntance uiith the SabbatieaZ yean. and the. VeaA oJubiZeeA. 
The Essenes had a text which has been preserved in fragmentary form in 
which the function of the Sabbatical year for the poor is explained. 7 8 * 
They also called the year of Jubilee "the time of release."® This re¬ 
fers to slavery, which means that this costum was not ignored by them. 

VoZuntasiy Poventy upon Entering the Community . The following 
rule applied only to effective members of the community and not to no¬ 
vitiates.® "And all the volunteers that cling to His truth shall bring 
all their understanding and powers and possessions into the Community 
of God." 10 This was also practiced later by Christians (Acts 4:34,35). 

II. POVERTY AND SLAVERY IN THE MISHNAH 

The MiAhnah also represents conservative Judaism, the Judaism 
faced by Jesus and His apostles. This is also the Judaism that was not 
influenced too much by Hellenism. 

7 1 Q DM 3.1-3, in Dupont-Sommer, p. 308. 

8 1 Q S 10.8, in ibid., p. 98. 

®Gonzalez-Lamadrid, p. 145. 

10 1 Q S 1.11,12, in Dupont-Sommer, p. 73. 
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Clean on Apparent ChangeA on. Addition* Against the Splnit 
not Against the Letten 0$ the Low. Jesus accused the Jews of making 
void the Word of <Sod for the sake of their tradition (Mt 15:6). Much 
of this tradition is found in the frllshnak. Some of the changes or ad¬ 
ditions made concerning the problems under consideration in this study 
are as follows: 

1. If a debtor insisted on making his payment in the Sabbati¬ 
cal Year, it should be accepted. 11 (C£. Dt 15:1-3). 

2. Because of unwillingness on the part of some to make loans 
to the poor, Hillel the Elder ordained the pnozbul . This was a decla¬ 
ration before the court that the rules of the Sabbatical Year did not 
apply to that loan. 12 

3. It was considered that a person had a right to his daily 
wages when he laid claim to them. Otherwise, there was no transgres¬ 
sion because of their retention. It was also considered that this law 
(Lv 19:13) only applied to the Jewish laborer, not to the alien. 13 

Poventy . It is interesting to notice that the Mlsknah does not 
comment the texts that speak of poverty, except those that are related 
to the pledge that has been made for a debt (Dt 24:11,17). 

If a man lent aught to his fellow he may only exact a pledte 
from him with the consent of the court, and he may not enter his 
house to take his pledge. ... If the debtor had two utensils the 
creditor may take one but must leave the other; and he must give 
back a pillow during the night-time and a plough during the 

11 Skebtith 10:8, in trans. Herbert Danby, The llisknah (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1933), p. 51. 

12 Shebtith 10:3, in ibid. 

13 Ba6a Metzta 9:12, in ibid., pp. 363, 364. 
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day-time; but if the debtor dies the creditor need not restore the 
pledge to his heirs. 

Rabbon Simeon ben Gamaliel says "Even to the debtor himself he 
need only return the pledge during a space of thirty days, and af¬ 
ter thirty days he may sell it with the consent of the court. 

A pledge may not be exacted from a widow whether she is poor or 
rich. . .. 14 

These traditions favored the rich. The love and kindness of the 
Old Testament were lost. The only other statement concerning poverty 
worthy of notice is one in which a comparison is made between the me¬ 
rits of different crafts and their relationship to poverty. 15 

SlavQAy. The kindness and love of the Old Testament are also 
completely lost here. This is more noticeable with reference to the 
Canaanite slave, who as a child of the household could not even keep 
for hims If whatever he found in the street. 16 A Hebrew slave could be 
acquired by being purchased or by a writ because of a debt. A Canaan¬ 
ite could become a slave because of these two reasons and also through 
usurpation, which is considered to be unlawful use of force. 17 Even 
the Hebrew slave that bore his ear was automatically free the Year of 
Jubilee or at the death of his master. However, the Canaanite slave 
could be freed only through financial arrangements with his master. 18 
Many of these methods differed from those of the Pentateuch. 

14 8 aba 9:13, in ibid., p. 364. 

l^KXdduAhstn 4:14, in ibid., p. 329. 

16 S aba MeXzZa 1:5, in ibid., p. 348. 

1 7 \Ciddu^hJji 1:3, in ibid., p. 321. 

18 fCcdd£t6^ioi 1:2,3, in ibid. 
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III. GREEK TEEMS USED FOR POVERTY AMD RICHES 


The Old Testament was translated into the Greek language before 
New Testament times. This came in the form of the Septuagint (LXX). 

For this reason this has been chosen as the place for the consideration 
of the Greek terms used in relation to the topic of this study. 

ttoAcU LU>zd with Rz^zAzncz to thz Poon and thz Labotivi. Table 2 
presents the relationship between the most common Hebrew and Greek 
words used for the poor and the laborer. 


Table 2 

Translation in the LXX of the Hebrew Words for "Poor" and "Laborer" 



I'pa* 

*7T 

nan 

7Dpn 

’3y 

m 

Others 

freq. 

Total 

/words 

evSens 

5 


10 




4/4 

19/ 6 

ie evns* Tievuxpos 

30 

10 


4 

18 

6 

3/2 
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eds., Thzologtcal Vlationafiy 0$ thz Nzu) Tz6tamznt, VI (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1971), 889. 
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The totals for the Hebrew words are the same as those presented 
by Botterweck and Ringgren. 13 In some cases they differ from those 
presented in the Hebrew concordance. 20 This may be explained in part 
by the inclusion or exclusion of the verbal form of the word. 

The fact that a Greek word translates different Hebrew words 
emphasizes the synonymity of both Greek and Hebrew terms. or 

htcoxos were used more than the other words as a translation of *71 or 
’jy. Ilev s or uevtxpos were used more as a translation of 

Ilev s is related to Tievoyau "to work -hard" and to irovos "hard 
work." Thus, the basic meaning of the word is "one who having few pos¬ 
sessions, must support himself by his industry." 21 Others may not be 
as harsh, but still present the same idea defining this word as "one 
who works for his living, day laborer, poor man." 22 Sebastian Yarza u- 
ses the word "indigent" in his definition of this term. 23 Thayer indi¬ 
cates the relationship of this word with the Latin penuAia. "To work 
for one’s living" 24 is one of his definitions for the Greek term. Ve- 
nu/iici is defined as "scarcity," but not necessarily as working for a 

* 3 G. Johannes Botterweck and Helmer Ringgren, eds., TheoZogicat 
VictiOna/iy ofi the OZd Testament, I (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1974), 29. 

2 ^Gerhard Lisowsky, Konkosidanz zum tiebfi&ischen AZten Testament 
(Stuttgart: Wiirttembergische Bibelanstalt, 1958), pp. 12, 13, 362, 515, 
834, 1098, 1099, 1334, 1357. 

21 Kittel, VI, 37. 

22 Henry George Lidell and Robert Scott, A GA.ee/z-EngZish Lexicon 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958), p. 1359. 

23 Florencio I. Sebastian Yarza, ViccionaAio GAiego-EspanoZ 
(Barcelona: Sopena, 1954), p. 1060. 

24 Joseph Henry Thayer, A GA.ee/z-EngZish Lexicon o£ the Meu? Tes¬ 
tament (New York: American Book, 1889), p. 499. 
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living, 25 which means that the relationship indicated by Thayer ex¬ 
ists, but not all of the facets of the definition of the term in one 
language passed to the other language. 

IItcoxos is a "poor, miserable, begging, impotent" 25 person. He 
is one step telow the itfvns in that he must depend completely on others 
for his support. 

The evdens is a person that is "wanting or lacking, in need of, 
... in want, ... inferior, ... inadequate, insufficient, ... defec¬ 
tive." 27 One of the reasons for this situation is that this person is 
"poorly instructed." 28 This would make him "incapable, imperfect." 28 

Taiteuvds indicates a person "of low position, poor, lowly, un¬ 
distinguished." 30 

It has been noticed above that itevns was used with reference to 
a person who had to work for a living. It is interesting to notice 
that it was never used as a translation of TOP. This word was trans¬ 
lated as ytadtuTos, 31 which is defined as "taken or hired for a salary, 
... mercenary soldier." 32 

25 Agustxn Blanquez Fraile, VZccZona/iio Lcutino-E&panoZ (Barcelo¬ 
na: Sopena, 1954), p. 829. 

26 Walter Bauer, A Gfi&ek-EngZsL6k Lexicon o£ tkz New Testament 
and otke/i EaSiZy ChhJjsZJjin UJieAaZuXZ (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1957), p. 261. 

27 Lidell and Scott, p. 558. 28 Bauer, p. 261. 

28 Sebastian Yarza, p. 470. 30 Bauer, p. 811. 

31 Hatch and Redpath, pp. 930, 1117, 1239. 

32 Jose Maria Pabon S. de Urbina and Eustaquio Echauri Martinez, 
VlcdOYUWio GsiZzgo-E&pCLnoZ (Barcelona: Spes, 1959), p. 340. 
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One of the uncommon words has an interesting insight into the 
meaning of poverty. This is a participial form of a7ieXiiu?a), used at 
least once as a translation of 7 3y (Is 29:19). This word means "to 
lose hope." 33 This is the psychological situation of the poor. 

Vov&ity iindvt SpZQAjat CZ%CUJ7i6£anC£A . The word "orphan" comes 
from the Greek oppavos. 34 The word for widow is 

A very interesting situation presents itself in relation to the 
words translated "foreigner" in the Septuagint. Table 3 indicates the 
relationship between the Greek and the Hebrew terms with this meaning. 


Table 3 

Translation in the LXX of the Hebrew Words for "Foreigner" 
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73 
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Sources: 

Hatch and Redpath, pp. 

957, 1068, 

1071, 1072, 1216; 


Lisowsky, pp. 331, 332, 1515. 

33 Pabon and Echauri, p. 58. 

34 Web4^eA f 4 Mm Wosild Vlctiovuviy othe American Language (New 
York: World, 1951), pp. 1034, 1035. 
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Efvos means "stranger, alien," It also means "host." 35 It is 
related to hospitality. It could even mean "friend." 36 This idea is 
limited to friends among aliens. It is very close to the teachings of 
the Old Testament. 

napeu£6TiliOS is defined as "staying for a while in a strange 
place, ... stranter, exile, sojourner." 37 It does not have the conno¬ 
tation of friendship that is found in the previous word. 

IlapoLxos describes "one who lives in a place that is not his 
home." 38 The idea of friendship is completely absent in this case. 

IIpoanX^TOs is a word that is best understood in the light of 
the Judaism of the Graeco-Roman diaspora. It was a term that described 
a person who became a Jew by circumcision irrespective of his national 
or social position. Kittel and Friedrich indicate that this term cor¬ 
responds to “1A religiously but not sociologically. 38 It is interest¬ 
ing to note that both Josephus and Philo avoided using this term as 
they wrote to the pagan world of their time. Philo even avoided using 
it at times when he was quoting from the Old Testament. This indi¬ 
cates that it was an unfamiliar word to his pagan readers. 40 

All of this indicates that the Septuagint was biased as far as 
the use of this term is concerned. The translators could consider the 
possibility of being kind to the proselyte, but not to strangers in 
general. This was not the teaching of the Old Testament. As far back 

35 Bauer, p. 550 36 Pabon and Echauri, p. 354. 

37 Bauer, p. 631. 38 Ibid. 5 p. 634. 

38 Kittel and Friedrich, VI, 730, 731. 40 Ibid., VI, 731, 732. 
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as the Book of the Covenant they had been told that it was necessary 
for them to be kind to strangers because they themselves had also been 
strangers (Ex 23:9). They certainly had not been proselytes, or at 
least proselytes of their own will to the religion of Egypt. 

Slavery, tkz ExX/imz manifestation of Vovehly. The most com¬ 
mon Greek word for "slave” is 6ouXos. The female form of this word was 
used with reference to a female slave. However, other words were also 
used. These sometimes referred to special aspects of slavery. They 
included 6uaxovos, oux^ths* flats* auiya, and UTtnperns. It is amazing to 
see awya in this list. However, for the Greeks, wherever there was 
slavery, "human anatomy is set aside, and an alien will takes prece¬ 
dence of one T s own." 41 

Riches. Wealth was. not one of the characteristics of Greek 
soil. Because of this it could be stated that the "limits between re- 
vfa and aXoOtos • *. vary according to time, status and person." 42 

IV. POVERTY AND SLAVERY AMONG THE GREEKS OF THIS PERIOD 

SZav&iy Among the Greeks. Ancient Greek history covers many 
centuries. The situation concerning slavery was not the same all of 
the time. There were many slaves in Athens and Corinth during the 
Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.C. These were barbarians that had been 
captured in war. 

The economic situation during the Third Century B.C. was such 
that many people were free one day and slaves the next. There were 

41 Ibid., II, 261 42 Ibid., VI, 37. 
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many poor people. Even rich people became slaves, even though they 
were not slaves all of their lifetime. The poor did become slaves to 
perpetuity. 

Attica experienced slave revolts between 134 and 133 B.C. and 
between 104 and 100 B.C. During the childhood of Paul f s father many 
people of Tarsus were sold as slaves in order to pay a debt that the 
city had with Cassius (43 B.C.). 43 

E£hsLCA SZavQAy. Some of the statements concerning slavery 
are very unpleasant. Some of these were made by philosophers revered 
by Western Civilization. The following one comes from Aristotle: 

All men that differ as widely as the soul does from the body 
and the human being from the lower animal (and this is the condi¬ 
tion of those whose function is the use of the body and from whom 
this is the best that is forthcoming) - these are by nature 
slaves, for whom to be governed by this kind of authority is ad- 
tantageous. ... He is by nature a slave who is capable of belong¬ 
ing to another (and that is why he does so belong). ... 

The usefulness of slaves diverges little from that of animals; 
bodily service for the necessities of life is forthcoming from 
both, from slaves and from domestic animals alike. ... 

Those who were inferior deserve to be these men f s slaves; ... 
there are cases of people of whom some are freemen and others 
slaves by nature, and for these slavery is an institution both ex¬ 
pedient and just. 44 

More or less at this time Xenophon said the following: 

In dealing with slaves, the training thought suitable for wild 
animals is also a very effective way of teaching obedience; for you 
will do much with them by filling their bellies with the food they 


43 Mikhail Ivanovich Rostovtzeff, Thz SoqJjxJL and Economic HZ6- 
tony o£ the Wofitd (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1941), pp. 97, 
202, 208, 756, 1111. 

44 Aristotle, PoLCtid 6 , 1.2.13-15. 
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hanker after. Those of an ambitious disposition are also spurred 
on by praise, some natures being hungry for praise as others for 
food and drink. 45 

This means that both Aristotle and Xenophon considered slaves 
to be inferior human beings. They even compared this inferiority with 
that of the beasts. This is something that later was said by Chris¬ 
tians when they spoke about Blacks and Indians. Their source was not 
the Bible, but revered Greek Philosophy. 

Menander was a writer of comedies around this same period. In 
many instances he included the kidnapping of men, women and children 
and their sale as slaves. 46 

Sou/iCZA ofi Staves* As noted above, acts of kidnapping in raids 
of piratry produced slaves. The other two main sources were poverty 
nd war. Sometimes it is considered that poverty had very little to do 
with slavery during this period. However, it is a well known fact that 
children were exposed to death among the Greeks. Some of these were 
kindly picked up by some people to be brought up as slaves. 47 

Egypt was supposed to have fewer slaves than other parts of 
what had been the Alexandrian Empire. From here comes the OxysthynchuA 
PapysiuA number 744. This is a letter that Hilarius, a hired hand in A- 
lexandria wrote to Alis his wife in Oxyrhynchus the year 1 B.C. She 
was pregnant at the time, and Hilarius asked her to expose their child 
to death if it was a girl. This was a source of slaves in Egypt from 
the time of Augustus. 48 

45 Xenophon, OzconomccuA , xiii.9. 48 Rostovtzeff, p. 202. 

47 Ibid., p. 1111. 48 Ibid., p. 1547. 
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Ttizatinzyvt o£ Staves. Some slaves worked in small factories, o- 
thers in the fields or at the residences of their masters. In times of 
extreme poverty, they could be better off than the poor free persons, 
since they at least were assured a minimum of food and clothing. When 
they escaped and were found they were returned to their masters who 
punished them. 49 Xenophon considered It good to "starve them, to keep 
them from immorality; lock them up ... to stop their stealing; clap 
fetters ... so they can f t run away; beat their lazziness out with 
whips.” 50 

In some cases slaves had the same holidays that school children 
enjoyed. In a few cases they could have some educational opportunities 
and belong to religious associations. 51 It is marvelous that all of 
the slaves enjoyed all of these privileges among the Israelites from 
remote antiquity. 

V. POVERTY AND SLAVERY IN THE APOCRYPHA OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 

and L&g&ndasiy \\oJlvlloJL. The historical side of the 
Old Testament was not considered above. However, the Apocrypha do not 
present a new law, and there were no prophets at this time (1 Me 3:48; 
4:46; 9:27). Their writings are so limited, that it is necessary to 
consider the historical aspects in order to find out if the social as¬ 
pects of the ancient laws were still kept by the people of Israel. 

Judit was a noble, religious and rich widow. However, this did 
not prevent her from having a female slave (Jd 8:6-8; 10:5). 

49 Ibid., pp. 100, 148, 1149. 50 Xenophon, Meino^iabZZ^a 9 1.1.16. 

51 Rostovtzeff, p. 1111. 
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Tobias indicates that he fulfilled the law. Every third year 
he turned in his third tithe in Jerusalem for the benefit of the "or¬ 
phans, widows and proselytes that lived with the children of Israel 
(Tb 1:8). It is interesting to notice the use of "proselyte" for "a- 
lien" in this quotation from the Jerusalem Bible. 

The First book of the Maccabees testifies to the lack of food 
during the Sabbatical Year (1 Me 6:53). This means that the feast was 
being kept at this time. It also indicates that the poor had been able 
to reap what the land had produced of itself that year. 

The spirit of love for the poor is also attested at this time. 
When the Israelite army was victorious, half of the spoils went to the 
widows, the orphans and the elderly who also had suffered persecution 
(2 Me 8:28,30). Most likely many of these persons had become widows 
and orphans as a result of the war, and not only as a result of perse¬ 
cution. The important thing is that kindness was manifested under 
these circumstances. 

Wisdom UJjlAajtWitL. Space did not permit this type of litera¬ 
ture to be considered to its fullest in the Old Testament. The same 
applies to the Apocrypha. The book of Ecclesiasticus has several sec¬ 
tions that deal with poverty (Ecc 3:30-4:10; 7:32-36), others with the 
joy of giving (18:15-18), hospitality (29:21-28), riches (31:1-11), 
slaves (33:25-33) and begging (40:28-30). One of the interesting 
teac hings here is that "the giving of alms forgives sins" (3:30). 

This was brought up later by many Spanish preachers. Concerning 
slaves, it was the duty of the master to make them work. Otherwise, 
they had to be punished. This included the clapping of fetters. At 
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the same time, the recommendation was not to force them, but to be e- 
quitable with them and treat them as brothers. It certainly is not 
easy to find something like this in pagan literature. 

VI. POVERTY AND SLAVERY IN THE WRITINGS OF PHILO 

Philo was bom around 20 B.C. and died after 40 A.D. He was a 
Jew of the dispersion who lived at Alexandria. His writings are char¬ 
acterized not only by his allegorization of the Torah and his fusion of 
Hellenism and Judaism, but as far as this study is concerned by his 
spirituality and his concern for others. It is interesting that this 
man, probably one of the most liberal men of antiquity, was also "one 
of the most spiritually minded of thinkers.** 52 

CuA£om& oi thz TsixruL. One of the worse customs of his time re¬ 
vealed by Philo is that food was loaned by some "on condition that they 
receive in return a greater quantity than they gave.'* 53 Speaking of 
slaves, he indicated that some masters imposed upon them such "severe 
and scarcely endurable orders, which break down their bodies by violent 
usage and force the soul to collapse before the body." 54 

A &tzgotvL<L£* There are two very significant allegories con¬ 
cerning social issues. Philo considered the Jewish nation to be an or¬ 
phan of God on earth because its people had to stand alone defending 

52 F. H. Colson and G. H. Whitaker, Pkcio I (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1968), pp. ix, x. 

53 Philo, Vz VlnXwUhuA , 86. 

54 Philo, Vz SpzcXjoJUha^ LzgZbuA, ii. 20. 
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such lofty ethical principles as those found in the laws that He had 
given them. 55 


56 


The other allegory is that Philo compared several aspects of 
poverty and even slavery to the mind. 56 He indicated that whoever 
thought of himself as possessing his mind, he was as the slave whose 
ear had been pierced by his master. 57 This makes such a person a slave 
of masters from whom there is no escape. However, if he escapes and a- 
bandons them, there is a Master who deeply loves His slaves. He will 
welcome such an escaped slave, and will not permit him to return to his 
former masters. 58 


SpiAsOtuaZ Lzaaovu mi Pfacto*6 Plantation* o£ Socidt Psioblzm*. 
This is his most significant contribution to the problem under conside¬ 
ration. He really presented his love for Tod and mankind when he wrote 
about these issues. God was very dear to Philo. He considered himself 
to be M redeemed into freedom by God, who broke asunder the miseries of 
its slavery. 1158 Because of this he considered God’s laws not to be a 
burden but a blessing. He spoke of "security through the humaneness of 
the law" 8 ^ and of "laws charged with such kindly feeling." 81 


55 lbid., iv, 179 

56 Philo, Vz IKlgtationz Abtiahaml, 32; Vz Ckesiubsun, 122, 124. 
57 Philo, Vz Chzdubtm 72, 73; Lzgum AULzgonjjlz y iii, 198, 199. 
58 Philo, Lzgum At£zgodiaz y iii, 194. 

59 Philo, Vz PnamtU zt Poznl* y 124. 

60 Philo, VZ VMtuJubuA, 28. 

61 Philo, Vz SpzcUaLCbuA Lzgtbu* y ii, 107. 
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In a time of slaves and emperors Philo indicated that all men 
enjoy equal honor and equal rights. However, all are aliens with God 
while He alone is the true citizen. He also indicates that only God 
owns all things. These belong to men only as a loan. 62 He goes as far 
as to say that ”it is against religion to have anything that is God’s 
property registered under other masters.” 63 

Since everything belongs to God, man has no right to charge in¬ 
terest on what he loans to others. This teaches him the greatest vir¬ 
tues of life. One virtue by itself is worth more than all the wealth in 
the world. 

With the capital in place of the interest which they determine 
not to accept they receive a further bonus of the fairest and most 
precious things that human life has to give, mercy, neighbourliness, 
charity, magnanimity, a good report and good fame. ... Even the 
Great King will appear as the poorest of men if compared with a 
single virtue. 64 

Philo indicated that the cancellation of debts in the Sabbati¬ 
cal Year, besides being a blessing to the poor was also a blessing to 
the rich because it was a challenge to them to prove their humanitaria- 
nism. Actually, in helping others in time of need, they could expect 
the same treatment when disaster struck them. 65 

Several times Philo indicates that gathering that year from the 
fields was as though they gathered their own harvest. This was ”to 
reddress their privation and to make them partners, not only in the 

62 Philo, Ve CheAubXm, 108, 109, 120, 121. 

63 Philo, Ve SpecUa&Cbus Le.gj.bu6, ii, 113. 

64 Philo, Ve V-OUutjbu6 , 83-85. 

65 Philo, Ve SpecUatcbus Leglbu6 ii, 71. 
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fruits, but to all appearances in the estates also." 66 It also "took 
from them any appearance of humiliation or possibility of being re¬ 
proached as beggars." 67 

To leave the land fallow that year was also good for the rich. 

It prepared them "to bear privations calmly and by the lesson of magna¬ 
nimity thus learned voluntarily and deliberately to let even undoubted 
sources of wealth fall almost from their very hands." 68 

The following of the reapers by the poor was also a blessing to 
the rich: 

In this way he makes the well-to-do high-minded and liberal by 
sacrificing something of their own property instead of casting 
greedy eyes on the whole crop. ... At the same time he gives fresh 
courage to the poor, for since they themselves own no landed proper¬ 
ty he permits them to enter the estates of their fellow-country-men 
and reap a harvest from what is still left as if it were their ora. 68 

The reason for all of this was that it was "unjust that some 
persons should labor and others have the produce." After all, "the 
free gifts which come from God alone should come full and complete an¬ 
ticipating the wants of the needy." 70 

Naturally, it was a blessing to the laborer to receive his wa¬ 
ges daily. Philo considered such a person as one that had to toil like 
a beast of burden and "lived from day to day." "If he does not get it, 
his nervous system is unstrung by his sorrow and renders him incapable 


66 Philo, Vz \ZZnXuutibu6 , 91. 

67 Philo, Vz SpZQAjcdLibuA LzgZbuA, ii, 107. 
68 Ibid., ii, 88. 

69 Philo, Vz VAJi&iJxbuA , 90. 

7C Ibid., 97, 98. 
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to meet the routine of his task*” 71 It was only proper that he receive 
his recompense at the time when he was leaving for home. 72 

"Strangers" are called "incomers" by the translators of Philo. 
They should be loved "not only as friends and kinfolks but as them¬ 
selves, both in body and soul." 73 

Philo did not agree with the Greek philosophers on slavery. He 
did not accept that anyone could be a slave by nature. 74 He also con¬ 
sidered it a duty to protect the slave that had escaped fromhis master. 

It is a sacrilegious act to surrender a suppliant and the slave 
is a suppliant who has fled to your hearth as to a temple, where he 
has the right to obtain sanctuary and ... may ... some to an honest 

_ agreement. ... If that is not possible, (he) may be sold as a 

last resort. 75 

This was Philo’s interpretation of the laws of Moses. It must 
also be considered that he was not poor, or revolutionary, but rich. 

VII. POVERTY AND SLAVERY IN THE WRITINGS OF JOSEPHUS 

Flavius Josephus was bom in Jerusalem the year 37 of our era 
and died after the year 93. He was a man of arms and the greatest his¬ 
torian of the diaspora. 76 As such, he did not have much to say about 
the laws of Moses, but he did not ignore them. He mentioned that the 

71 Philo, Vz 90. 

72 Philo, Vz SpzCstCLtibuA LzgZbuA, iv, 195, 196. 

73 Philo, Vz V<Ln£u£ibvtf> y 103. 

74 Philo, Vz Spz<UaJUbuA LzglbuA, ii, 122. 

75 Philo, Vz VsifctMti ba6, 124. 

76 Juan A. G. Larraya, TZavZo J06Z&0, Leu GuZMJU dz toh Judto6 
(Mexico: Latino-Americana, 1956), pp. 8-11. 
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product of the seventh year belonged to all who pleased to use it and 
that the year of Jubilee was the year of remission of debts and freedom 
from slavery. 77 

+ 

VIII. SUMMARY 

The blti>hnah and the writings of the Essenes did not manifest 
too much love for the poor. It is unfortunate that these conservative 
groups did not do much for them. The HC&hnuji favored the rich. The 
Essenes were too busy with their religion to think about them. 

Greek philosophers were even worse. They considered slaves to 
be practically the same as animals. And yet, even philosophers became 
poor, and even among the Greeks poverty begat slavery. 

Philo on the other hand manifested great love to God and to hu¬ 
manity. He defended the social laws of Moses from a loving and humani¬ 
tarian point of view. He manifested the true spirit in which they were 
written to a society that had little concern for the poor. 

An interesting thing that has been uncovered in this chapter is 
the formula 1A = xpoanAuros in the Septuagint. This deserves further 
study. The effect of this transition in this period is very signifi¬ 
cant, since it could end with good men like Philo limiting their love 
to proselytes and not extending it to all humanity. However, this does 
not seem to be the case when all of his writings are considered. 


77 Flavius Josephus, AyiZiquutfjcutoA , III, xii, 3. 
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CHAPTER IV 

POVERTY IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 

The ministry of Jesus took place almost in its entirety in Pa¬ 
lestine, However, even the gospels were written for all of the Roman 
Empire and eventually for all of humanity. Since this is the case, it 
is proper to consider first the situation in the Roman Empire as far as 
poverty and slavery are concerned, and then consider the teachings of 
the New Testament together with the application of these teachings as 
presented in this document. 

I. POVERTY AND SLAVERY IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

There were many poor persons in the Roman Empire. It has been 
estimated that up to 50% of the population were slaves. 1 While this 
number may be exaggerated, there is no question that there was much po¬ 
verty in the Empire. Another historian has indicated that in the pe¬ 
riod of the Empire 300,000 libertines kept on practicing the vices they 
had learned when they were slaves. Most of these did not work. They 
did not consider it dishonorable to live asking for alms. 2 

During the century before Christ Spartacus led a temporarily 
successful rebellion of slaves in Italy. He was victorious in several 
battles. Pompey overcame him when he was returning in triumph from 

1 H. D. M. Spence-Jones, The Ea/iZy Chh^tuxyiA iyi Rome (London: 
Methuen, 1910), p. 135. 

2 A. Malet, H^istosUcL Romance: Lo6 OnZgznoA, la* ConqtuAtaA, e£ 
Impede (Buenos Aires: Hachette, 1958), p. 146. 
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Spain, As a result, not less than 6,000 slaves were crucified along 
the Appian Way. 3 4 

Slaves were held in very low esteem. It is said that Cicero 
claimed that nothing great or noble could come from them.** During all 
of this time slaves, war captives or prisoners condemned to death were 
used in the gladiatorial fights in the ampitheaters. 5 

A Licinian Law proclaimed in the Fourth Century B.C. limited 
the land that patrician families could own. However, it was not o- 
beyed. Many families owned great estates that were worked by slaves. 
The poor farmers became poorer and poorer and went to try to make a 
living in the cities. They lived from whatever the rich gave them for 
whatever they were asked to do. Their children eventually married 
slaves and their ambition in life dwindles considerable. 6 

All of this indicates that the social situation in the cities 
in which Paul preached was very sad. There was extreme poverty. 

There were many slaves. Jerusalem, on the outskirts, was just as bad. 

II. nPOIHAYTOI 

The Septuagint seems to indicate that the compassion due to 
foreigners was to be manifested to those who had accepted the Jewish 
faith. This idea is not found in the Old Testament. It is also ab¬ 
sent from the New Testament, since the four times in which the word is 

3 Johannes Leipoldt and Walter Grundman, EZ Mundo dzZ Nuzvo 
TzstamzyiXo I (Madrid: Cristiandad, 1973), 31, 32. 

4 Spence-Jones, p. 134. 5 Malet, p. 151. 

6 Ricardo Vera Tomell, HZAtofiia dz td CZvZtizacidn I (Barcelo¬ 

na” Sopena, 1958), p. 387. 
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used it is used in reference to converts to Judaism, regardless of 
their social standing (Mt 23:15; Ac 2:11; 6:5; 13:43). 7 

III. POVERTY AND SLAVERY IN THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS AND ACTS 

The book of Acts is included with the synoptics because it was 
written by one of the authors of the synoptic gospels. Perrin indi¬ 
cates that "Luke and Acts were originally written to be read together 
as a single work in two volumes." 8 

As far as this study is concerned, the synoptic gospels and the 
book of Acts down to chapter 12 describe the conditions in Palestine 
during the first half of the first century of our era. They also con¬ 
tain some timely instructions on social issues. 

PaJiabtZA. One of the distinguishing features of the teachings 
of Jesus is that he utilized this method of instruction. The great ma¬ 
jority of his parables touch on the social issues of his day. Some of 
them deal with them very directly. These include "The Rich Man and 
Lazarus" (Lk 16:19-31); "The Widow and the Judge" (Lk 18:1-8); "The Un¬ 
forgiving Servant" (6oUAos, Mt 18:21-35); "The Workers in the Vineyard" 
(Mt 20:1-16); "The Vineyard and the Tenants" (Mt 21:33-43; Mk 12:1-12; 
Lk 20:9-19); "The Faithful or the Unfaithful Servant" (6o0Aos, Mt 24: 
45-51; Lk 12:41-48) and "The Parable of the Talents" (thes were en¬ 
trusted to 6ouAou, Mt 25:14-30; Lk 19:11-17). 

7 Alfred Schmoller, Handkonkordanz zum Grizchi&cktn Weuen Testa¬ 
ment (Stuttgart: Wiirtembergische Bibelanstalt, 1963), p. 437. 

8 Norman Perrin, The New Testament 9 an Introduction (New York: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1974), p. 195. 
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Other parables present insights to the social conditions of 
that period. In the parable of the "Wheat and the Tares" (Mt 13:24-30) 
the father of the household had slaves. The parable of the "Unprofita¬ 
ble Servants" (6o\3Aoc, Lk 17:7-10) makes a clear presentation of the 
duties of slaves, since after toiling all day in the fields, when they 
returned in the evening, they still had to serve their master before 
they could prepare their own meals. Even the kind father in the para¬ 
ble of the "Prodigal Son" (Lk 15:11-32) owned slaves. This was also 
the case of the king in the parable of the "Marriage Feast" (Mt 22:1- 
14; Lk 14:15-24). The parable of the "Sheep and the Goats" indicates 
that any service rendered to a person in need is rendered to Jesus Him¬ 
self (Mt 25:31-46).. 

Vtiejadrung . At least in three different sermons Jesus criti¬ 
cized the lack of concern of the Jews towards the poor. The first two 
were delivered in His own home town. In the first one he quoted the 
text that indicates that God had anointed him "to preach good news to 
the poor" (Is 61:1 -> Lk 4:18). In the second one He made reference to 
the great number of widows in Israel in the time of Elijah, but the 
prophet was sent to Zarephat (2 Kg 5:1-14 -> Lk 4:25,26). In another 
sermon He condemns the Scribes and Pharisees for devouring the houses 
of the widows (Mt 23:14; Lk 20:47). 

One positive statement is made concerning poverty in the Sermon 
on the Mount. Jesus calls His followers "poor" (Lk 6:20; Mt 5:3) and 
blesses them 

Pa/iZneA'Ui . Jesus advised His followers to invite the poor to 
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their feasts (Lk 14:13). He also said that the worker is worthy of his 
wages (Lk 10:7 1 Tm 5:18). This is a sound principle of fairness in 

hiring and paying for the labor of others. At the same time, Jesus ad¬ 
vised the soldiers to be satisfied with their pay and not to rob from 
others through the use of legal or illegal force (Lk 3:14). This is 
very important in consideration of the use of bribes. 

EvzntA. The social habits of the day are seen by the fact that 
Zebedee had hired workers (Mk 1:20). As taught in the Old Testament, 
workers were paid at the end of the day (Mt 20:8). 

When John the Baptist was in prison, he sent messengers to in¬ 
quire if Jesus was the expected Messiah. In affirming that He was, Je¬ 
sus sent the message "the poor have good news preached to them" (Mt 11: 
5; Lk 7:22). 

”Se£Jt What you Po44£64 and Gtvz to thz Poo/i.” Jesus advise to 
the Rich Young Ruler has been a matter of concern throughout the centu¬ 
ries. A few have sold their possessions to serve others. However, 
while He advised this on the one hand (Mt 19:21; Mk 10:21; Lk 18:22), 
on the other. He congratulated Zacheus for giving half of what he had to 
the poor (Mt 19:8). What is more. He accepted Mary’s anointing His 
feet with a costly ointment (Mt 26:9; Mk 14:5). He reminded His fol¬ 
lowers that they would always have the poor in their midst (Dt 15:1 + 

Mt 26:11; Mk 14:7). 

Ext&tzncz Ob SZdVQAy. It has already been Indicated that there 
were slaves in Palestine in the time of Jesus. The centurion indicated 
that he had the same kind of dominion over his Slaves as over his 
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soldiers (Mt 8:9; Lk 7:8), Herod had slaves (Mt 1:2), Even the High 
priest had male and female slaves (Mt 26:51; Mk 14:47; Lk 22:50 and 
Mt 26:69; Mk 14:66,69; Lk 22:56). 

Jesus used the figure of slavery in some of His parenetical 
statements. He indicated that no slave can have two masters (Mt 6:24; 
Lk 16:13); that the slave is not greater than his master (Mt 10:24) and 
that among His followers, whoever wanted to be first would have to be a 
slave in the service-of others (Mt 20:27; Mk 10:44). 

VoveAty Among thz EanZy Chsihtian^ hi JvmkaJLm. At the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian Church Christians shared their possessions with 
each other (Ac 2:44; 4:32). However, things did not proceed too har¬ 
moniously as the church grew, since a problem soon developed with the 
hellenistic widows (Ac 6:1-3). This custom was soon dropped also be¬ 
cause of the problem of Ananias and Sapphira (Ac 5). Soon after this 
the widows had to be clothed with garments made by Dorcas (Ac 9:39). 
This indicates the existence of a program of assistance rather than a 
sharing of goods. Conzelmann indicates that "this picture of the care 
of the poor does not harmonize with a community of goods, but shows an 
organized charitable undertaking." 9 

SlavzSiy Among tkz Easily ChsihthinA In JzSuiAaJim. Like the cen¬ 
turion in the gospels, Cornelius also had slaves (Ac 10:7). He did not 
have to free his slaves as a prerequisite to his becoming a Christian. 
Rhode was also a slave in a Christian household (Ac 12:13). 

9 Hans Conzelmann, Hhtosiy o£ Psimltivz Cfaihthinhty (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1973), p. 57. 
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Slaveny in the Lent Pant o$ the Book o£ Acti. with all of this 
it should be no surprise to notice that there was slavery in other 
parts of the Empire in the later part of the book of Acts. This was 
particularly true among those who had not yet accepted Christianity, as 
seen in the case of Lydia who was used as a sorceress by her masters 
(Ac 16:16). 

IV. POVERTY AND SLAVERY IN THE EARLY EPISTLES OF PAUL 

This section presents Paul ? s statements on poverty and slavery 
in the epistles to the Romans, Corinthians and Galatians that were writ¬ 
ten before the first goxpel. Palestine was the geographical center of 
the gospels. Corinth was the center of these epistles. 

£osl tkz Vooti ofi JesuLdaZem. According to the book of 
Acts the Christian churches of the Gentile community sent offerings to 
the poor of Jerusalem (Ac 11:29). This was before Paul’s First Missio¬ 
nary Journey. 

One of the recommendations of the Jerusalem Council was that 
the Gentile Christian Communities to be organized sould not forget the 
poor (G1 2:10). It is not indicated if this made reference to the 
Church in Jerusalem or to the poor there. Paul indicates that he had 
special interest in helping the "poor" in Jerusalem. 

The first Christians in Macedonia were poor (2 Co 8:2). How¬ 
ever, they made liberal contributions for the poor in Jerusalem (2 Co 
8, 9). The Christians in Achaia also contributed toward this end. The 
fact that this was mentioned to the church in Rome indicates that it 
was a united effort of all Gentile Christians (Rm 15:26,31). 
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Satasiy. Paul indicates that his readers knew well what it 
meant to plant and to water a field for pay (1 Co 3:8), He also knew 
what it meant to work with his hands while serving in the ministry and 
what it meant to receive salary from one church while working for ano¬ 
ther church (2 Co 11:8). 

SZaveJiy. Paul speaks about slavery in a spiritual sense, deri¬ 
ving spiritual lessons from this experience. In doing this he indi¬ 
cates the experience through which many slaves passed at that time. A 
slave had to obey his master (Rm 6:16). Slavery was a yoke of bondage 
(G1 5:1). A slave lived in fear (Rm 8:15). Paul also indicates that a 
slave has no rights. He compares him to a child-of the master who has 
no rights during his childhood (G1 4:1). This was the situation in the 
Roman Empire at that- time. Jewish slaves did have rights and could not 
be compared to children. They could keep the things that they found if 
they were Jewish. This was not the case if they were not Jewish. If 
the wife or a minor found something they could not keep it. 10 

VoJieYlZAiA . There are three significant statements in these e- 
pistles in which Paul faces clearly the problem of slavery. Some have 
lessons that could be used in preaching and for the improvement of hu¬ 
manity under any circumstances. 

The first one is similar to a statement of Jesus. Christians 
must serve one another even as slaves because they love each other (G1 
5:13). Jesus had said that whoever wished to be great in His kingdom 

M qAzaJL 1:5, in trans. Herbert Danby, The Mcdhncih (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1933), p. 348. 
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would have to learn to be slaves in the service of others before a- 
chieving this greatness (Mt 20:27; Mk 10:44), 

Pagans compared slaves with beasts, Christians considered them 
to be equal to anyone. "There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is nei¬ 
ther slave or free, there is neither male nor female; for you are all 
one in Christ Jesus" (G1 3:28). This statement gained significance as 
the church grew in membership and influence. 

On the other hand, Paul did not encourage slaves to attain 
their freedom by the use of force. He encouraged them to be satisfied 
with their position. At the same time, they should avail themselves of 
the opportunity to become free (1 Co 7:21), but not using force. 

V. POVERTY AND SLAVERY IN PAUL’S LATER EPISTLES 

These epistles were written after the synoptic gospels had been 
written or at the time of writing of the last of these gospels. Libe¬ 
ral scholarship would not accept these epistles as being of pauline o- 
rigin. However, their instructions on social issues are so specific 
and different from the customs of the day that it could be considered 
to be certain that the church would not accept them from an authority 
lesser than that of an apostle. This apostle is considered to be Paul. 

WZdoittb. In order to receive assistance from the church a real 
widow would have to be over sixty years old, have had only one husband 
and have no descendants to support her (1 Tm 5:5,9). Otherwise, it is 
the duty of her children and grandchildren to support her (1 Tm 5:16). 
Paul indicates that the church should not support a younger widow be¬ 
cause it is very likely that she will remarry (1 Tm 5:11). Earlier he 
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had stated that there was nothing wrong if she remarried another Chris¬ 
tian (1 Co 7:39). 

In6tAuctton6 to ChAiAtian SZav&>. The duty of Christian slaves 
was to serve their masters with fear and trembling and with good will. 
They should serve them as though they served the Lord Himself (Eph 6:5- 
7; Col 3:22). 

They should consider their masters as persons worthy of all ho¬ 
nor. They should give even better service to Christian masters (1 Tm 
6:1,2). In being submissive to their masters they should n give satis¬ 
faction in every respect; ... not be refractory, not to pilfer, (but) 
show entire and true fidelity" (Tit 2:9,10). 

Phttemon and OneAtmuA. Philemon was one of the few well-to-do 
converts to Christianity in the first century. After Domitian, Chris¬ 
tianity infiltrated even "the immediate entourage of the emperors, and 
with this infiltration of Christianity into all classes of society the 
problem became increasingly acute." 11 

Onesimus was a slave who belonged to Philemon but had escaped. 
He was converted to Christianity by Paul during -one of Paul’s imprison¬ 
ments (Phm 10). The Old Testament and Philo advised slaves in such a 
case to remain in the custody of someone else, but not their former 
masters. Paul sent him back (Phm 12). "He does not suggest that Phi¬ 
lemon should release him, but asks him to love him." 12 

11 0scar Cullman, Tkd EaSity ChuAdh (Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1956), p. 196. 

12 A. H. McNeile, An Introduction to thz Study o£ thz New Tea- 
tamdnt (Oxford: Clarendon, 1953), p. 165. 
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Two amazing situations come from this experience. The first 
one is that the basis for all human relationship is love. The second 
one is that Paul presents an advise that contradicts the Law of Hoses. 
Circumstances in the Roman Empire differed from those under Israelite 
rule. These recommended a solution that differed from the old law. E- 
vidently in matters pertaining to laws of a national or ceremonial na¬ 
ture and not to moral principles their tenets are not fully normative. 
However, the underlying principle, love, is eternal. On the other hand, 
there is no incident of a contradiction to one of the principles of the 
Ten Commandments in the New Testament. 

VI. POVERTY AND SLAVERY IN THE GENERAL EPISTLES 

The book of James is the one that deals most directly with 
these problems in .this section of the New Testament. Except for one 
important statement from Peter, the rest are from him. 

VovZKty. Jesus had addressed His followers as "the poor” (Mt 
5:3; Lk 6:20). James now indicated that God had chosen them in a 
special way for His kingdom (Js 2:5). 

As noted above, most of the Christians were poor. However, 
when a rich person entered the congregation, the church members defer¬ 
red to that person (Js 2:2). And yet, the person deferred to was one 
of those that oppressed the poor (Js 2:6). There was no reason to de¬ 
fer to him. 

Warnings not to show partiality to persons of wealth and posi¬ 
tion indicate that the church stood for cose brotherhood of all 
members regardless of class. These warnings show that the ideal 
was not always reached, but the leaders denounced and did not 
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JouAnzymen. James indicated that the wages of the laborers had 
not been paid and that they were crying out to God (Js 5:4). In this 
he used the same figure used concerning the blood of Abel (Gn 4:10). 

Orphan* and WZdou)6. Jesus had indicated that any help given to 
a person in need was given to Him (Mt 25:35,36). James taught that the 
visitation of orphans and widows was the secret of a pure and undefiled 
religion (Js 1:27). 

SZdVZAy. James did not write on this subject. Peter, like 
Paul, recommended Christian slaves to be faithful to their masters. He 
compared their sufferings under their masters to the sufferings of Je¬ 
sus (1 Pt 2:18-21). 

VII. POVERTY AND SLAVERY IN THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 

Both Liberal and Conservative Theology consider these to be a- 
mong the last documents of the Bible. Liberal Theology considers that 
a few of the General Epistles could have come after these writings. 

Rzpztction o£ MateAZaZ Found In thz Synoptic Got>peJU>. Generally 
speaking, not much of what is found in the gospel of John is found in 
the others. An exception to this is found in some social problems. 

When Jesus sent His disciples on a preaching mission He taught 
that the servant is not greater than his master (Mt 10:24). This is 

13 Floyd V. Filson, A New Testament HtStOAy (London: SCM Press, 
1965), p. 332. 
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presented twice in the gospel of John (13:16; 15:20). 

The anointing of Jesus ? feet by Mary is repeated by John, as 
well as the statement n the poor you always have with you 11 (Jn 12:5,6,8). 
However, John is the only one that indicates that Judas really did not 
care for the poor (w. 5,6). 

Together with the synoptics John indicates that the High Priest 
had slaves of both sexes (Jn 18:10,17,26). Actually, Pater's experien¬ 
ces with these slaves are presented in all four gospels. 

PovQAty. Jesus was poor. He did not have a place where He 
could lay His head (Mt 8:20; Lk 9:58). Yet, out of this poverty, John 
is the only one that states that Hesus habitually gave to the poor (Jn 
13:29). 


J ou/inzymzn. Jesus* statements concerning salaried shepherds 
in the gospel of John are not very pleasant (Jn 10:12,13). However, 
John also indicates that the reaper receives a salary (Jn 4:36). Paul 
had indicated that the sower and the person that watered the field 
worked for wages (1 Co 3:8). This statement of Jesus in the gospel of 
John completes the agricultural cycle. 

SJLav&iy. The Jews could not have an army, but they had a force 
of bodyguards (utepeTris) • These are probably the male slaves of the 
High Priest. They were sent to apprehend Jesus and returned praising 
His work (Jn 7:32,45,46). They accompanied Judas when Jesus was taken 
captive (Jn 18:3,12,18). One of them smote Jesus (Jn 18:22) and they 
all cried out **Crucify Him 11 (Jn 19:6). 

The officer of the government at Capernaum whose son was healed 
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by Jesus also had slaves (Jn 4:51). Even Jesus 1 relatives at Cana had 
servants (6uaxovot, Jn 2:5,9). However, these could have been hired 
for the occasion. 

Jesus did not consider His followers to be slaves because they 
knew what He was doing (Jn 15:15). His followers did us this term to 
describe their relationship to Him and to the Father (Php 1:1; Tit 1:1; 
Js 1:1; 1 Pt 1:1; Rv 1:1). It was also used to describe Moses’ rela¬ 
tionship with God (Rv 15:3) and that of other ministers (Eph 6:21; Col 
1:7). Revelation uses this term to describe the followers of Jesus (2: 
20; 7:3; 19:2; 22:6) and the prophets of old (10:7; 11:18). 

Revelation. The subject of poverty is also found in the symbo¬ 
lism of this book. Smyrna considered itself to be poor being rich (Rv 
2:9). Laodicea considered itself rich, being poor (Rv 3:17). The mark 
of the beast will be placed upon both poor and rich (Rv 13:16). 

VIII. THE RICH IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 

Many insights concerning the rich and the mighty have been seen 
while dealing with the poor and the slaves above. However, there are 
some that have been omitted there and should be considered now. 

The Synoptic GoApeLb and Act6. Many parables present the pro¬ 
blems of the poor. "The Rich Fool" (Lk 12:12-21) and "The Dishonest 
Steward" (Lk 16:1-13) present the problems of the rich. In the parable 
of the sower (Mt 13:1-9,18-23; Mk 4:1-9,13-20; Lk 8:4-8,11-15) the 
thorns represent the delight in riches which choke the word. 

After the rich young ruler left Jesus He indicated that it is 
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not easy for a wealthy person to enter into the Kingdom of God (Mt 19: 
23, 24; Mk 10:25: Lk 18:23-25). He also indicated that f, the kings of 
the Gentiles exercise lordship over them; and those in authority over 
them are called benefactors” (Lk 22:25). How often this is true in no- 
dern civilization even in the case of tyrants and dictators. 

Several rich persons eventually followed Jesus. These include 
Zacchaeus (Lk 19:2), Nicodemus (Jn 19:39) and Joseph of Arimathaea (Mt 
27:57). 

These gospels also present God as a Mighty Ruler over all of us 
(Lk 2:29; Ac 4:24). The Greek word in this case is not very pleasant 
in modern society (Ssotcoths) • 

Tkz EaSity EpZ6t&ZA 0^ VauZ. The lordship of the resurrected 
Christ is often presented in these epistles (Rm 6:9; 14:9). Another 
figure is the wealth of the love and wisdom of God (Rm 2:4; 11:33). 

These are symbolic, but they indicate that a rich and powerful person 
was not to be despised because of his wealth and power. 

FcuiZ 1 6 La£zn EpZbtZzA. Many of the symbols presented above are 
continued in these epistles. It is also significant that some instruc¬ 
tions are found in these epistles of the way the rich should treat the 
poor. Among other things, they should treat the poor in the same man¬ 
ner in which they expected to be treated by their slaves (Eph 6:9). This 
is a practical application of the Golden Rule (Mt 7:12). They should 
not threaten their slaves (Eph 6:9) but treat them justly and fairly 
(Col 4:1). 

1 Timothy 6 has many instructions for the rich. The desire to 
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become rich makes people fall into temptation (y, 9) , "The love of money 
is the root of all evils (v. 10) . The rich must not put their trust on 
the uncertainty of their wealth (v. 17), They must do good and be libe¬ 
ral and generous with that which God has given them (v. 18). 

IX. SUMMARY 

The greatest hope for the poor and the oppressed came out of the 
worse oppression that the world has ever known. Christianity emerged 
from the Roman Empire and not only gave hope to the poor, but indicated 
to the rich how they should treat lovingly their poor brethren. 

Most of these instructions have been covered in this chapter. 
However, a full analysis of these would require a thorough exegesis of 
each of these passages and a consideration of the same from the point of 
view of Liberation Tehology. The important thing as far as this study 
is concerned is that there are many passages in the New Testament from 
which the love to the poor can be preached. These serve as an inspira¬ 
tion and a norm that has not been followed in the Christian world. 

It should also be mentioned that the writers of the New Testa¬ 
ment quoted extensively .from the Septuagint. However, they considered 
a proselyte to be a convert to Judaism and not a foreigner as in thi 
Greek version of the Old Testament. Thus, Christianity departed from 
both the Judaism of its day and the society of the Roman Empire. It had 
and still has a higher aim for the present and for the future. 
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CHAPTER V 

POVERTY IN CHURCH HISTORY PRIOR TO THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 

Church history is generally divided into periods that end around 
the time of Augustine and around the time of the Reformation. This 
chapter can only be a brief presentation of the problem of poverty in 
Church History. Since the discovery of America is more significant in 
Spanish history than the Reformation, this time is taken as the conclu¬ 
sion of the period under consideration. 

The lofty ideals concerning the poor that are found in the New 
Testament have been considered in the previous chapter. The question to 
be considered now is. What did the church do, or what could it do with 
these ideals? Patristic Theology, which is very important to Spanish 
preaching, will present some of the answers to these questions. 

I. POVERTY AND SLAVERY IN THE WRITINGS OF THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS 

It is considered that these writings were those that followed 
immediatelly the time of the apostles. Some of them probably overlap¬ 
ped with the time of the later disciples of Jesus. 

The. VT.dCLC.he.. Daniel Ruiz Bueno dates this work after the year 
70 of our era. 1 He recognizes that Casamassa, another Catholic inves¬ 
tigator, dates them between 96 and 98. 2 Conzelmann dates it in the 
first decades of the Second Century. However, he also places it first 

1 Daniel Ruiz Bueno, PadsieA Apo&t6ZTcOA (Madrid: Catolica, 1950), 
pp. 72, 73. 

2 Ibid., p. 73. 
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among the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, the next coming approxima¬ 
tely in the time of Domitian. 3 This means that he dates this document 
between the years 90 and 130 of our era. 

This document follows the instructions found in the New Testa¬ 
ment concerning the submission of slaves to their masters (Eph 6:5-7; 

Col 3:22; 1 Pt 2:18-21). 4 It also follows the teaching that the meek, 
which makes reference to the poor, will inherit the earth (Ps 37:11; Mt 
5:5). 5 It considers those that defend the rich and unjustly judge the 
poor to be sinners. 6 This follows the teachings of the Old Testament 
(Ex 23:3; Lv 19:15; etc.). 

Probably its main original contribution was to indicate that the 
First Fruits should be given to the prophets. If the congregation did 
not have any prophets, they should be fiven to the poor. 7 This probably 
represented the first systematization of giving in the Church. 

F AJi&t CtemZYlt. Most historians date this document in the last 
decade of the first century of our era. 6 It is a letter from the church 
of Rome to that of Corinth similar to Paul’s letter to this church. 

He says that each person must submit to another person according 
to his position. "The strong person must care for the weak person and 
the weak show respect to the strong. The rich should give to the poor 

3 Hans Conzelmann, HZ&toSUj o{. PfUmitivz CflAXAt^cCUtctof (Nashville: 
Abingdon, 1973), p. 25. 

4:9,10. 5 Ibid., 3:7. 

6 Ibid., 5:2. 7 Ibid., 13:1-7. 

8 Ruiz Bueno, p. 115; Conzelmann, p. 26; Kenneth Scott Latou- 
rette, tofvia. dzt OiiAtAjounXAmo , I (El Paso: Casa Bautista de Publica- 
ciones, 1958), 160. 
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and the poor thank God who provided someone to remedy his need. 1 * 9 This 
was an idea that was used fairly often by Spanish preachers. 

?oZyza/ip. Conzelmann dates Polycarp’s martyrdom between 155 
and 177. 10 Polycarp recommends widows to ,T be prudent, ... to pray 
without ceasing for all, to be removed completely from ... al false 
witness, love of money and all evil.” 11 He has nothing to say about 
their support. 

Ejoc6££e 0$ Ba/inabaS. This pseudepigraphical document is dated 
anywhere between 70 and 140, with greater reliability placed between 
130 an 140. 12 It is interesting to notice that it repeats the thought 
from the V^Cdacke. in which reference is made to the sinfulness of those 
that defended the rich and unjustly judged the poor. 13 

Thz Skzpk&id ofi HoJvmaA. This anonymous writer wrote from Rome. 
His brother was Pius, the Bishop of Rome (141-155). 14 Two of his works 
deal with the subjects that are being considered in this study. One of 
them indicates that it is necessary to serve widows, to help orphans 
and needy persons and to redeem the needs of Go’d servants. 15 Minis¬ 
ters are classified with the needy. This was also true of the Levites 
in Old Testament times as noted above. 

9 1 CiQjm&nt 38:2. 10 Conzelmann, p. 27. 

n Ep>65^£e Volycanp 4:3. 

12 Conzelmann, pp. 27, 28; Ruiz Bueno, p. 753. 

13 Ep>c&££e ofi S aSwabaA 20:1,2. 14 Ruiz Bueno, p. 899. 

15 Shepherd of Hennas, Commandment 8:10,11. 
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The Clementine idea of the relationship between the rich and the 
poor is amplified by the Shepherd of Hennas. He indicates that the 
rich are beggars toward God and the poor are rich in His sight. This 
me ns that they can be of mutual assistance in their needs. 16 

In another parable he speaks of a slave that shares an ingeri- 
tance with the son of his master because of his dedication to his work. 
This slave is the Son of God. 17 He also indicates that it is bad to e- 
ven think that a slave may deny his master^ This is punished among the 
Gentiles. 18 This also has an application to our relationship with God. 

II. POVERTY AND SLAVERY IN THE NEW TESTAMENT APOCRYPHA 

These are probably the hardest documents to date. For the pur¬ 
pose of this study it should be sufficient to say that some of them were 
known by Ori en and Eusebius of Cesarea. 18 This indicates that these 
writings come from the Second Century. However, it is hard to prove 
that we have them in their original form. 

Widow*. These documents present a similar statement to the one 
presented above concerning the support of widows and church leaders. 

"You ought to honor suitable elders, catechists, competent deacos, widows 
whose conduct is respectable, and orphans as children of the church." 20 

16 Shepherd of Hermas, SixniJUjJiA£LQJb> 2:5-7. 

17 Ibid. 5:2-11. 18 Ibid. 9:28.4,8. 

19 Edgar Hennecke and Wilhelm Schneemelcher, eds.. Mew? Testament 
ApocAypha I (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1965), 52-68. 

20 The Appointment lachzuA 71:5, in ibid, II, 557. 
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SZaveJiy. Most of the thoughts in the Apocrypha concerning the 
issues of this study have to do with slavery. One of them combines sla¬ 
very with widows in speaking of a mother who freed several young people 
and gave gifts to widows when Peter had resurrected her son. 21 In ano¬ 
ther case it is said that Philip resurrected an only son of a rich fami¬ 
ly in order to save ten slaves that were being burned with his body. 22 

One statement speaks of the equality of all people. Jesus is 
supposedly saying from the cross, "You men who are present, and women 
and children and old people, slaves and free, and all who wish to hear, 
pay no heed to the vain illusion of this temporal life." 23 

Probably the most interesting incident in these writings is 
found in the "Acts of Thomas." Here it is said that King Gundaphorus 
(Hyndopheres in Greek history) sent Abbanes to llok for a slave that was 
a carpenter. It ways that Jesus sold him Thomas in order that he might 
preach His message in India. 2if It is interesting that in this case a 
historical personality is mentioned. 

III. POVERTY AND SLAVERY IN THE WRITINGS OF THE APOLOGISTS 

This section will bring us to the end of the Second Century of 
our era. At this time Christianity had a more direct confrontation with 
Greek philosophy. Most of these Christian leaders wrote apologies of 

21 A cte 0$ PcteA 28, in Montague Rhodes James, trans.. The ApoeAy- 
phat New Testament 

22 Acte 0 $ VlrUZZp 6:80-86, in ibid., pp. 445, 446. 

23 Acti And/iew, Ep. Gr. 11; Mart. ii,6; Narr. 30, in Hennecke, 

II, 420 

24 Acts oThomcu> 2, in James, p. 365. 
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their faith to Greek philosophers or to Jewish thinkers in the Roman Em¬ 
pire. 


This apology was addressed to -Emperor Hadrian during 
the year 125-126. 25 He defends the Christian religion using the argu¬ 
ment of the way in which the Church dealt with social issues. 

They do not despise the widow or bring sorrow to the orphan. The 
one with means supplies abundantly the needs of the one who has no 
means. If they see a stranger, they bring him under their roof and 
rejoice with him as if he truly belonged to their family. They de 
not refer to each other as "brother" according to the flesh, but ac¬ 
cording to the soul. 26 


JuAtZn Ma/itysi. He was the best known of the apologist. He was 
a Roman Samaritan converted to Christianity who soffered martyrdom under 
Junius Rusticus, a personal friend of the Emperor. This took place the 
year 163 of our era. 27 

Justin presents a greater degree of organization in the adminis¬ 
tration of relief to the needy within the Christian Church. 

Those that have the means and desire to do so give each one of 
them according to their free will. That which has been given is de¬ 
livered to the president, and out of this he helps the orphans and 
the widows, those who are needy because of illness or any other reason, 
those that are incarcerated, those strangers who are on their way, 
and, in one word, he becomes the provider of all who are in need. 28 

He also addressed himself to the equality of all believers 
within the church. 

People from all walks of life, free or slaves, when they believe 
in Christ and recognize the truthfulness of His words and of the 
words of the prophets, have the assurance that they shall live 


25 Daniel Ruiz Bueno, VcLdSKLA KpoZogZhtcub GtiZ&go& (Madrid: La Edi¬ 
torial Catolica. 1954), p. 107. 

26 A/it^£td&5 15:7. 27 Ruiz Bueno, pp. 160, 161. 

28 Justin Martyr, A poZogy i, 67:6. 
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together with Him in that earth and inherit the eternal and uncor¬ 
ruptible goods. 29 


TacianuA. He was the successor of Justin. The last that is 
known about him comes from the year 185. 30 He makes a very signifi¬ 
cant statement about the equality of the rich and the poor. 

If I am a slave I endure slavery; if I am free, I am not proud 
of my nobility. ... The rich man sows, and the poor participates 
of the same harvest. The rich die, and the same lot befalls the 
beggar. The rich need many things ... but the poor and modest who 
desire no more than that which is within their reach, attain it 
with greater ease. Why do you pass the night without sleeping, 
fulfilling your fate, overtaken by covetousness? 31 

He also indicates that within the church "not only the rich 
philosophize, but also the poor participate freely in teaching." 32 
This also indicates the equality between the rich and the poor. 


AtkznagofiaA . This Christian philosopher worte his Legislation 
in VavOK o£ the CkniStianA the year 177. 33 Christians were accused of 
cannibalism in connection with the Lord’s Supper. His reply was that 
there were Christian slaves "from whom we cannot hide. ... None of 
these has come to slander us concerning these things." 34 This means 
that Christian slaves sided with their masters defending the faith. 

They must have been treated very well by them. Pagan slaves would have 
never defended pagan masters like this. 

29 Justin Martyr, Dialogue Lilith Ttiypko the Jew 139:5. 

30 Ruiz Bueno, p. 564. 

31 Tacianus, A ddJiZM* Against the Greeks 11. 32 Ibid., 32:1. 

33 Ruiz Bueno, p. 642. 

34 Athenagoras, Legation ln Favoti oh the ChAistixws 35:1,2. 
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IV. POVERTY AND SLAVERY IN THE WRITING OF CHRYSOSTOM 

John Chrysostom is the greatest preacher of all times. He was 
a lawyer before becoming a preacher. He preached in Greek. His dates 
are 345-407. 35 

Miranda indicates that in almsgiving a person is not giving 
that which belongs to him, but returning that which was not his in the 
first place. 36 In doing this he quotes from Chrysostom, "Do not say, 
f I am spending what is mine. I am enjoying what is mine. 1 In reality, 
it is not yours but another T s." 37 

God stated that the land belonged to Him and not to the people 
that used in (Dt 25:23). He did not entrust its care to the king or to 
the priests, or even to the prophets. Its care and its use was entrus¬ 
ted to families that received it as an inheritance. 

Commenting on Matthew 5:3, Chrysostom asks the question, "Why 
didn't He speak of the humble, but of the poor?" His answer, "Because 
poor is more than humble." 38 

V. THE MIXTURE OF CHRISTIANITY AND CULTURE 

Dussel states that Christianity came as a result of this mix¬ 
ture. He also indicates that Origen tried to be a Hellenist for the 

35 Latourette, I, 139. 

36 Jose Miranda, MoJix and the BZbZe, a Cfiitique ofi tiie Phcto&o- 
pky 0pp>ie66Zon (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1971), p. 15. 

37 Miranda, p. 15, citing John Chrysostom, In 1 CoteYltkumS f 
PG, 61, col. 86. 

38 John Chrysostom, HomZtteA on the Go6peZ 0Matthew 15:1. 
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Hellenists and a Christian for the Christians. He adds that this be¬ 
gan with Clement in Alexandria. 39 Actually, this can be traced to Phi¬ 
lo, who also in Alexandria tried to fuse Judaism with Greek philosophy. 

This mixture also had its effects in the teachings of the 
church concerning the poor. The Greeks did not really have much consi¬ 
deration for the poor. The Jews had very humanitarian laws. The 
Christian Church has a blending of these two ideals. 

Actually, Clement of Alexandria is considered to be the only 
voice in favor of the rich among early Christians. 40 This is very sig¬ 
nificant in the light of what has been considered above. 

VI. POVERTY AND SLAVERY IN THE WRITINGS OF AMBROSE 

The dates for Ambrose are 340-397. He was the Roman Prefect of 
Northern Italy when he was named Bishop of Milan. Among his converts 
to Christianity is Augustine of Hippo. He combined Stoic philosophy 
with Christian thinking. 41 

He indicated that the slave could have a character superior to 
that of his master. He could even have more freedom than his master. 42 
He also considered almsgiving to be returning the possessions to their 
rightful owners. 43 

At least twice he indicated that private property is really 

39 £nrique Dussel, History and the, Theology oft Liberation (Ma- 
ryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1976), pp. 71, 72. 

40 Samuel E. Keeble, Vie Social Teaching* 0$ the. Bible, (London: 
Kelly, 1910), p. 268. 

41 Latourette, I, 139. 42 Ibid. , I, 301, 302. 

43 Miranda, p. 16. 
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something that belongs to all, and not only to those who possess it. 44 
However, in quoting these two thoughts, Keeble also indicates that it 
would be unfair to consider that Ambrose was teaching that it is unlaw¬ 
ful to possess property. 45 This indicates that he would accept some 
higher degree of prosperity in some that in others. This apparent con¬ 
tradiction is noticeable in most, if not in all of the Latin Fathers. 

VII. POVERTY AND SLAVERY IN THE WRITINGS OF JEROME 

Eusebius Jeronimus Sefronius is best known for his translation 
of the Bible into Latin known as the Vulgate. He was bom in Italy, 
close to the Adriatic coast, c. 342. He lived in the ficinity of Rome 
until 386. In order to prepare a more accurate translation of the Bi¬ 
ble he moved to Palestine, where he remained until his death, c. 420. 45 

Both Keeble and Miranda present the same quotation from his 
writings in which he indicates that if a person is rich he owes his 
riches to theft. If the rich person is not a thief, then he inherits 
his riches from thieves. 47 In giving to the poor he is only returning 
that which he or his parents stole from them. 

VIII. POVERTY AND SLAVERY IN THE WRITINGS OF AUGUSTINE 

Augustine of Hippo is by far the best known of all of the 
Church Fathers. He was the son of a Pagan father and a Christian mo¬ 
ther in the town of Thagaste, North Africa, in 354. He more or less 
led the life of a pagan philosopher until his baptism in Milan in 387. 

44 Keeble, p. 265. 45 Ibid. 46 Latourette, I, 287, 288. 

47 Keeble, p. 267; Miranda, p. 15. 
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He arrived in Hippo in 391, where he founded a monastery and became Au¬ 
xiliary Bishop. Hippo was the second port of North Africa at that 
time. In 396 he became the main Bishop in the city. He continued in 
this capacity until his death in 430. Rome was temporarily occupied by 
Alaric in 410. The Vandals took Hippo in 430, just before his death. 1+8 

Much can be said about Augustine T s writings on social issues. 
Gutierrez, Keeble and Miranda quote from him on this problem. However, 
their quotations are biased. They are not interested in presenting a 
complete study on Augustine on this problem. This is something that 
must be done in the future. 

Sometimes our actions speak louder than our words. It must be 
pointed out that upon his conversion Augustine donated his modest in¬ 
heritance to the church. 

Povz/uty and thz Pooh.* In one of his letters Augustine stated 
that it never could be considered a sin to be poor for the hard working 
person. In this case, poverty is a bulwark against sin. 50 He also in¬ 
dicated that God T s servants preferred to be poor than to attain riches 
by fraud. 51 

On the other hand, many were sinning in their poverty. "Many 
poor want to become rich, and through their desires they sin. T Why do 
you present before me your total lack of riches if I condemn you 

48 Peter Brown, A uguAtXnz 0$ HZppo (Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1967), pp. 16, 19, 74-77, 184-187, 282-285, 378, 379, 
431, 432; Felix Garcia, 0bSiO6 dz San AgutitCn I (Madrid: La Editorial 
Catolica, 1957), 26, 28. 

48 Augustine, Lz^ttZA 126.7 50 Ibid. 104.3. 

51 Ibid. 96.2. 
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because of your abundant coveteousness? 1 " 52 This indicates clearly 
that Augustine did not believe in the formula "poverty = virtue." 

Thz Rich. Augustine at times had something good to say about 
the rich. In one of his sermons he indicated that "that which is con¬ 
demned is the appetite (for riches), not riches themselves, but the 
appetite for them." 53 He also advised the poor not to despise the rich 
who are merciful. 54 

VeJLinquzyicy. Augustine indicated two ways in which a person 
may become delinquent. One of these is related to our subject. One 
form of delinquency was hurting someone else. The other one was to 
deny help in time of need. 55 

Almsgiving. Augustine believed that we ourselves should be the 
first beneficiaries of our alms. We should first give them to our¬ 
selves. 56 It is not easy to love others without loving ourselves. 

He indicated that it is impossible to live a wicked life and 
not do anything about it, and try to atone for wickedness with a great 
display of almsgiving. This is not a way to buy the impunity of remain¬ 
ing in the enormity of their crimes. 57 He also presents the other side 
of this argument. Following Ecclesiasticus 29:15 he also indicates 
that God orders us to give alms and these beg in our favor in the pres¬ 
ence of the Lord. 58 

52 Augustine, SzAmon 14.7. 53 Ibid., 61.10. 54 Ibid., 14.4. 

55 Augustine, Vz MoAlbu* EzcIcaIclz CalhoticdZ y i,26,50. 

56 Augustine, EnzhlAldlOYi , 76.20. 57 Ibid., 75,20; 77,20. 

58 Augustine, SzAmon 14.1. 
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SeAinon 60. Several of Augustine’s sermons contain different 
thoughts on one phase or another of the topic under consideration in 
this study. Portions of these sermons have been presented above. Two 
sermons deal more directly on social issues. 

Sermon 60 deals with almsgiving. Speaking of the rich of his 
time he indicates that they are willing to kill faith in order to gain 
gold; they are willing to bare the soul in order to cover the body. They 
are indifferent to poverty, as song as they can swim in their wealth. 
However, it is not wise for them to put their hearts in riches (Ps 61: 
11). He proceeds, "It is great piety to save treasure for the children, 
but this is also vanity, since one who dies keeps for others that die." 
He adds that so often money ends up being saved for a robber or a pirate 
What answer will be given to God? It is useless to save riches here. 

No one flees; no one does anything while all scream, "Woe of us; 
the world is coming to an end." ... If an architect tells you that 
your howe is in immediate danger. Wouldn’t you run to escape rather 
than complain? The builder of the world tells you that it will come 
to an end, and you do not believe Him? ... Hearken my advise: Give 
to the poor, and you will store treasure in heaven. You will not be 
without any treasure, rather you will be assured of treasure in 
heaven, that which you seek so much upon the eart. ... 

What are the poor to whom we give but young servants that serve 
us taking our wealth from this earth to heaven? Give, thus, and 
realize that they will carry them to heaven (Mt 25:31-42). ... 

Christ Himself received alms; He who gave you the means to give re¬ 
ceived it; He who at the end will give Himself to you. 

How much would He be able to say against the wicked if they 
asked Him, ’Why are we going to eternal fire?’ ’Why do you ask, a- 
dulterer, murderer, defrauder, sacrilegious, blasphemer, unfaithful? 
Nothing of the kind to you, but ’I was hungry and you gave me no 
food.’ 

He proceeds saying that the reason for their not going to heaven 
is not because they did not sin, but because they did not redeem their 
sins through almsgiving (Js 2:13). He asks his listeners to give 
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worldly bread to the poor and pray for heavenly bread. He considers it 
a great merit to have had the privilege of feeding Christ, and a great 
crime not to have done such a thing. 59 

SQJtmon 61. This sermon continues the line of reasoning of the 
former sermon. It is based on Mt 7:8. Here he indicates that if a per¬ 
son has money, he should give it. This is the way of acquiring justice. 
He says, ”You praise the merchant who sells lead and acquires gold. Will 
you not praise the one that gives money and acquires justice?” He goes 
on asking yow a person can dare to request something from God while he 
denies his fellowmen. All are equal in birth and in death. "I see 
wealth, and I do not find it tasty.” 

He reminds his listeners that many persons that were rich are 
poor. They have been robbed. ”What does a rich person attain from his 
riches except that which the poor is requesting from him, that is, food 
and raiment? ... Everything else is secondary.” 

He indicates that the poor trust in the rich the same way that 
the rich trust in God. When the rich finally give, they lighten their 
burdens. Then follows this strong statement, ”Give to the poor; I re¬ 
quest this, I advise this, I command this, I impose this. ... I am not 
worried if you like it or not. ... The poor come to me requesting me to 
tell you to give them something.” After the applause of the congrega¬ 
tion he added, ”This applause of yours is a burden and a source of dan¬ 
ger to us. We tolerate it, but we tremble when we hear it. ... These 
manifestations of prais from you are the leaves of the tree; what is 

59 Augustine, SeJunon 60. 
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needed is the fruit of the tree." 60 Thus, in a time of need he used his 
power of persuasion and his Biblical knowledge for the poor, 

IX. POVERTY AND SLAVERY IN THE HOMILIES OF POPE LEO THE GREAT 

Biogfuapkicat Sketch. Leo the Great was one of the most out¬ 
standing popes. He was born approximately the year 400 of our era. He 
served as a deacon under Celestine I (422-432), apparently in charge of 
the poor. He was the Bishop of Rome between 440 and 461. In 440 the 
influence of the Bishop of Rome was not very great. Things were dif¬ 
ferent after his term of office. As Pope, one of his major interests 
was preaching. 61 This, combined with the fact that as deacon he was in 
charge of the poor, makes it only natural that several of his homilies 
were for the poor. 

CondOtionA in Romo,* Rome had always had its slaves and its poor. 
At this time, on the verge of the disintegration of the Empire, the si¬ 
tuation was even worse. 

HowsLZ sLzA the Poo/l. At least six sermons of Leo for the poor 

have survived. They are simply numbered progressively by his transla¬ 
tors. These numbers are taken as a basis for this study. Five of these 
six sermons were preached in preparation for collections for the poor. 

1. First Homily. In this sermon Leo indicates that whoever 
helps the poor helps-his own soul. This is based on Prov. 11:7 and on 

^^Augustine, SeJWlOn 61. 

61 "Leo the Great," New Catholic Encyclopaedia, VIII (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1966), 637-639. 
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Christ's statement concerning making treasures in heaven (Lk 12:33; Mt 
19:21). Granting riches to some, God wants these to provide for the 
poor and at the same time to find in this forgiveness for their sins. 62 
These arguments were presented later by Spanish preachers. 

2. Second Homily. In this sermon Leo indicates that the prac¬ 
tice of taking collections for the poor came from the Holy Fathers. Once 
more he presents the idea of forgiveness of sins through offerings for 
the poor based on the fact that charity covers a multitude of sins (1 Pt 
4:8). 63 

3* Third Homily, The tradition of collecting money for the 
poor is now traced back to the apostles. For this he quotes from 1 Cor. 
16:1. The day in which the collection was to be taken was the same day 
in which pagans served the devil in the name of their idols. Everyone 
was to share in giving according to their means, even the poor. 61 * 

4. Fourth Homily. After speaking on the Second Coming of Jesus 
Leo presents the need of giving to the poor. This is even more impor¬ 
tant for those that expect the reward of the blessed. People must give 
if they want to share the reward promised to those that care for the 
poor (Ps 40:1). Many of those who need the most are ashamed to ask. 
These must be helped also. 65 

5. Fifth Homily. In this homily Leo presents himself as a 
pastor in the act of pleading with his parishioners for the poor. Leo 

62 San Leon Magno, HomctZoA 6obA.& oJL A no LCtuAg-Cco (Madrid: Edi¬ 
torial Catolica, 1969), pp. 154, 155. 

63 Ibid., p. 155. 64 Ibid., pp. 155, 156. 

65 Ibid., pp. 156-160. 
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indicates that only God knows how much, each one is capable of doing. 
Riches are good when they are in the hands of those that are willing to 
help others. If the rich do not do this, they are miserable, for they 
entrusted their lives to the things of this world and not to God. 

An interesting statement in this sermon has to do with riches, 
obedience to the other requirements of the Church and neglecting the 
poor: 

There could be some rich that do not have the habit of helping 
the poor of the Church with their alms; however, they fulfill the o- 
ther commandments of God and consider that because of the different 
merits of their faith and morality the lack of this virtue will be 
easily forgiven. This is not so, without this virtue, the others, 
regardless of how many there are, avail nothing. 66 

He considers almsgiving as a manifestation of mercy (Mt 5:7). 

The Parable of the Sheep and the Goats (Mt 25) is also used. Almsgiving 
is presented as related to forgiveness of sins (Lk 11:41; Tb 4:11; 12:9). 
Prayer is heard when others are helped (Pr 21:13). Almsgiving must be 
an experience that is united to faith (Hab 2:4; Em 1:17), Fellow be¬ 
lievers must not be neglected (Gt 6:9,10). God blesses according to the 
liberality of the giver (2 Co 9:6). Alms share in the prayer of the 
Christian (Ws 29:15). This way, the Christian shares in every good deed 
(Tt 3:1). 

One statement from this sermon was used later in other sermons. 
This is that failing only in this would be sufficient to close the heav¬ 
enly gates to anyone. John Chrysostom also made this statement. 67 

Sixth Homily. Two thoughts from the previous sermon are reite¬ 
rated in this one. These are the equation of almsgiving with being 

66 Ibid., p. 161. 67 Ibid., pp. 160-162. 
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merciful to others (Mt 5:7) and the condemnation of the wicked for not 
giving alms: "Being guilty in many things, they will be condemned mainly 
for not having redeemed their faults with giving alms even once." 68 He 
indicates tht different times of the year had been chosen for almsgiving 
in the Church. 68 

X. POVERTY AND SLAVERY IN THE WRITINGS OF POPE GREGORY THE GREAT 

Gregory was born c. 540. His pontificate lasted between 590 and 
604. It can be said that with him the Middle Ages begin and the papacy 
began to have the power for which it was known during this period. 70 

It is impossible to present all of what he said concerning po¬ 
verty in this study. Keeble indicates that he was one of those that in¬ 
dicated that in giving to the poor "we are returning to them their own, 
not being bountiful with what is ours; we pay a debt of justice rather 
than fulfill works of mercy." 71 

XI. POVERTY AND SLAVERY IN THE WRITINGS OF ANSELM 

Anselm, Archbishop of Canterburry was born in Italy in 1033. Ap¬ 
proximately the year 1060 he entered monastic life at Bee. His order 
had many possessions in Great Britain and he was sent there the year 
1070. Eventually he became Archbishop of Canterburry in 1093. He died 
in 1109. 72 

68 Ibid., p. 163. 89 Ibid., pp. 163, 164. 

70 Latourette, p. 406. 7 *Keeble, p. 266. 

72 Julian Alameda, ObtiaA CompZetai dt S(m And zJbno , I (Madrid: E- 
ditorial Catolica, 1952), 5-73. 
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At this time the Catholic Church was engaged in the acquisition 
of inheritances from its members. It was of greater concern who made 
donations to the church and what these donations were than helping the 
poor. It was also the time of the crusades. This was very important. 
Thus, it should not surprise us that very little is found in his wri¬ 
tings on social issues. 

He did write a letter to Gerbert, the Abbot of Fontanelle. He 
asked him to care for a poor widow who also had lost her son. He con¬ 
sidered this widow as though whe were his own mother. One of the argu¬ 
ments for caring for her was that Christ "receives our gifts in the per¬ 
son of the poor and he-will restore them to us for them. 11 He also in¬ 
dicated that "we must have excessive mercy where there is excessive 
misery." 73 It should be noticed that an Abbot had to be counseled to 
help a widow. This indicates a lack of interest on the part of the 
Church at this time to help the poor. 

XII. POVERTY AND SLAVERY IN THE WRITINGS OF THOMS AQUINAS 

Thomas Aquinas died in 1274 at the age of 50 while teaching in 
Paris. He "brought scholasticism to its highest point of development. 
... He succeded in bringing new Aristotelian concepts and the Chris¬ 
tian tradition together in an organic union. " 7lf 

It is amazing how little Aquinas has to say about poverty. This 
can be traced to the same motive presented above. Miranda quotes his 

73 Anselm, L&bt&i 9. 

7If Bengt Hagglund, H£&tosiy The.oZogy (St, Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1966), p. 183. 
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statement against private property, 75 Aquinas bases this concept o the 
fact that the earth belongs to the Lord, /D 

On the subject of generosity he indicates that charity begins at 
home. By this he means that "the duty of charity towards oneself pre¬ 
cedes that of charity to the neighbor. 1 ’ 77 He also indicates that f, the 
use of money does not consist only in giving, but also in administering 
it for our own needs." 78 Thus, the most that could be said about Aqui¬ 
nas is that he was not opposed to helping the poor. 

XIII. DEEDS, NOT WORDS, IN RELATIONSHIP TO POVERTY IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

Preaching is very important in the Christian church. However, 
it is only the means toward the end. Jesus asked two of his future dis¬ 
ciples to leave their nets (Mt 4:18-20). He asked the Rich Young Ruler 
to well his possessions, give them to the poor and follow Him (Mt 19:21). 
This Indicates that action must follow preaching. 

Christians recognized the evils of slavery and eventually set 
them free. This is indicated in a sermon of Jose Ruiz Medrano. He says 
that Hermes, upon his conversion freed 1250 of them, Cromatius freed 
1400 and St. Melania 8000. 78 

Concerning poverty, deeds were also more important than words 
during the Middle Ages. The actions of at least two individuals were 

75 Miranda, pp. 1, 32. 

78 Thomas Aquinas, Summfl. Thzcl.CQ-ic.Cl, 2-2 q. 66 a. 1. 

77 Ibid., 2-2 q. 117 a. 4. 78 Ibid., 2-2 q. 117 a. 3. 

78 Jose Ruiz Medrano, Una l foz dz U.&U.ZO (Mexico: Editorial Jus, 
1962), p. 112. 
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more significant than the preaching of the times* These actions ins¬ 
pired many preachers during the following centuries. 

farmed kbbiAi. [1182-1226). Francesco Bemardone of Assisi 
was bom in a house of a clothes merchant, Assisi at that time was lo¬ 
cated between the Papal States and the Holy Roman Empire. In his youth 
he fought against the Empire and was a prisoner of war in Perugia. 80 

Francis had much admiration for the poor and it was his determi¬ 
nation to do for them as much as he could. He also found much inspira¬ 
tion in France, to the extent that he honored his name learning and 
speaking the language. He was also inspired by the Poor Men of Lyons. 
These followers of Peter Waldo preached and worked for the poor and were 
excommunicated. On the other hand, a similar organization, the Poor Men 
of Milan even had limited preaching privileges. Both Peter Waldo and 
Francis were concerned with the increase of riches of the few and the 
unequal distribution of .wealth. 81 

As often was the case, Francis sought peace for his spirit in 
Rome. While there he requested a beggar to lend him his clothing and he 
began asking for alms in French, mixing among the French pilgrims. Upon 
his return to Assisi he saw a leper and not only fed him, but also kis¬ 
sed his hand. He took clothing from his father’s store, sold it and 
gave the product of the sale to the church. He finally became a beggar. 82. 

Another of his activities was to ask for alms for the recons¬ 
truction of churches. He did this during three years in response to a 

80 T. S. R, Boase, &t, ¥tiayiCAj> o£ (Bloomington, IN: Indi¬ 

ana University Press, 1968), p. 19. 

81 Ibid., pp. 22, 23, 28. 82 Ibid., pp. 28, 29. 
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vision in which he saw God requesting him to repair His house. This was 
the literal interpretation that at that time could be given to such a 
vision. When he did this he felt that he was not accomplishing God’s 
purpose completely because he was being fed by the clergy. 83 

Eventually he founded his society based on absolute poverty. It 
was recognized by the Church. They had no concern for the following day 
and carried only the basic garments. His followers often included some 
of the most outstanding people of the community. 

Francis believed that the influence of his order would be that 
of serving the poor and through prayer and meditation accomplishing this 
task rather than through learning and theology. This was for others. 
However, one of the greatest preachers of the time joined the order. He 
was Antonio de Padua. Francis called him "my Bishop," indicating his 
admiration for Antonio’o talents. 81 * Not only this, but in spite of his 
own limited education there are at least eleven major and eight minor 
works from his pen. 85 This makes for an interesting combination of 
scholarship and service in these two leaders of the order. 

lAah&Z ofi HunacUiy [1207-1231] . Almost contemporaneous with 
Francis was Isabel of Hungary. She was betrothed when she was but four 
years old. Her marriage was consumated when she was thirteen and her 
husband twenty. Three children were born to this couple: Herman, So¬ 
phia and Gertrudis. Her husband died in his youth in one of the cru¬ 
sades. She became regent and administrator of the kingdom. Doing this 

83 Ibid., pp. 28, 33. 84 Ibid., p. 97. 

85 Paul Sabatier, V-C2. dt S. FsiCLncO-Ci V'A66-C6€. (Paris: Libraire 
Fischbacher, 1894), pp. xxxix, xl, xlii. 
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she was accused of being desolute and lavish., since she gave to the 
poor. Because of this, Henry, her brother-in-law, took her place. She 
was then thrown out of the palace, und those that she had favored treat¬ 
ed her severily. During three years she was without a home and without 
friends. She lived in a hut and begged for her sustenance. When she 
was restored to her rightful position she gave her rights and her titles 
to her son. Free from other obligations she continued her work of help¬ 
ing the poor. She became so well known for her deeds that Gregory IX 
canonized her in 1235, only four years after her death. 86 

XIV. SUMMARY 

The purpose of this chapter has been to present some of the ear¬ 
ly Christian writings that have to do with poverty. In a special way, 
it has been the purpose of this chapter to present those that could have 
inspired Spanish preachers. 

A p06toZic FatheA ,6 and kpoZjogXAtb . This section is the most com¬ 
plete section in the chapter. It is outstanding to note that there was 
a sincere concern for the poor at this time. They considered it proper 
to use the first fruits offering for this purpose. The poor were to 
present prayers of thanksgiving to God in appreciation for His providing 
people that cared for them. 

However, they did not necessarily represent apostolic thinking. 
It is wise to remember that not even the "Apostolic Fathers" belong to 

86 "lsabel de Hungria (Santa)," EnCyicZop^dUa. Univ&i&aZ IZjulA&ijCL- 
dcc Eu/iO pco- AmeAyicana , XXVIII (Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1958), pp. 2014, 
2015. 
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the apostolic age, but to the second century. They really are a "con¬ 
siderable distance from New Testament thought," 87 

It is also interesting to notice that they repeated each other’s 
ideas. At times this was done even ignoring New Testament principles. 
This could indicate that at times they were better acquainted with what 
each other was saying than with the New Testament. 

It is also interesting to notice that ministers were supported 
from the funds kept for the support of orphans and widows. At first, 
these ministers were prophets in the church. 

ThOid, Fou/ith and Ftfcth CentuSu.£6 . During this period the 
church continued its concern for its poor. Chrysostom and Augustine 
probably the most outstanding speakers in favor of the poor at this 
time. Constantinople had 50,000 poor. The total Christian population 
was 100,000. Chrysostom spoke so much on this issue that he was known 
as "St. John the Beggar." 88 

Augustine was not the first one to raise his voice in favor of 
the poor in North Africa. Tertullian (d. c. 220) had written concerning 
the safekeeping of funds for the poor as mentioned by Justin Martyr. 

This was sufficient for pagans to speak of the love that Christians had 
for each other. 88 Cyprian (d. 258), Bishop of Carthage, wrote a 
treatise "On Good Works and Alms." In this he indicates that "good 

87 0scar Cullman, The EaSiZy ChuSieh (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1956), p. 96. 

88 Johannes Ouasten, VatSioZoaXxi^ II (Madrid: La Editorial Catoli- 
ca, 1968), 505. 

89 Tertullian, Apologetteum 39,1-7. 
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works, like baptism, provide once more God T s mercyThese are brief 
statements. Longer statements and even sermons from this period were 
abbreviated in the chapter. 

Thus, throughout Christendom, there was an interest in providing 
for the poor in antiquity. This interest persisted at least until the 
year 600 of our era. 

Tkd MZddte, Ag&6. There probably were more Christian poor at 
this time than in antiquity, and this, in a Christian world. The Church 
did not manifest much interest in them at this time. Anselm and Thomas 
Aquinas did not have much to say on this subject. On the other hand, 
Francis of Assisi and Isabel of Hungary sacrificed themselves to the ut¬ 
termost for them. 

SJiavQJiy. Christians were not in favor of slavery, but they did 
not consider the abolishment of slavery to be the final objective of 
their ministry. They did work for a better treatment of slaves. They 
considered slaves to be equal to others in the church. Sometimes they 
even promoted them to the position of teachers. 91 Outside the church 
the master had the obligation to treat his slave decently and to give 
him the gospel. This would appear once more later in history. 


90 Cyprian, Ve Opene QX Eltmo&LjYuA 2. 

9 *H. D. M. Spence-Jones, The Ea/ity ChfoCiXcoM <iyi 'Rome (London: 
Methuen & Co, 1910), pp. 134-136. 
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PART II 

HISPANIC BACKGROUND 
FOR PREACHING ON SOCIAL ISSUES 
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CHAPTER VI 

A BRIEF SKETCH OF SPANISH AND LATIN AMERICAN SOCIAL HISTORY 

Sermons are not preached in a vacuum.. They are preached within 
the framework of the lives of those that hear them. They are preached 
within the framework of a definite period in the history of humanity. 
Spanish sermons were preached within the framework of the history of 
Spain and Latin America. 

The English speaking world does not know to much of the history 
of Spain and Latin America. With the exception of some phases of the 
history of Spain during the XVIth Century and of the history of Mexico, 
the rest is virtually ignored. Except for stating that these nations 
belong to the "third world" or are "underdeveloped," little or nothing 
more is known of their social history. 

It is not the purpose of this chapter to present a complete so¬ 
cial history of Spain and Latin America. Several studies fulfill this 
mission. However, it is the purpose of this chapter to present suffi¬ 
cient information concerning their social history to make the under¬ 
standing of the sermons to be presented below much easier. 

Most national histories are studied independent of other nations 
except as major issues develop between two countries. This is unfair, 
because no nation is completely isolated. Spain made an effort to iso¬ 
late its colonies from the rest of the world. It had a high degree of 
success in this effort. Space will not allow much of a consideration of 
outside influences on Spain and the colonies in this chapter. 

Most of this chapter will consider poverty and slavery in Spain 
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and Latin America, By and large both Spain and Spanish speaking coun¬ 
tries have shown much hospitality to foreigners as tourists* The same 
situation does not exist when these foreigners become permanent resi¬ 
dents on their soil. This is due to the unpleasant experience of fo¬ 
reign domination, foreign troops and forced arbitration. The exception 
to this are the countries in the southern tip of South America. 

I. ROMAN SPAIN 

As with most primitive peoples, Spain originally had mostly a 
communal organization. 1 However, even at that time there were slaves, 
since the only persons the Romans found alive in their conquest of Nu- 
mantio were some slaves (333 B.C.). 2 

V*A&iibvL£LOYL o£ tht Land . One of the consequences of the Roman 
conquest of Spain was that the land that had been held as common proper¬ 
ty was distributed among the conquerors.^ This is the basis for what 
was later done by Spanish conquerors. 

Another inheritance from this period was the division of society 
into patricians and plebs. This does not mean that it was not divided 
before this time, but it became more pronounced than ever. 

Tkt Poofi. The great Roman latifundists absorbed most of the 
small farmers. This means that the plebeians that remained in the land 

vicens Vives, Hl&tofua Social y Econdmlca do. E&pam y Amihl- 
C.CL, I (Barcelona: Editorial Taide, 1957), 84. 

2 Ricardo Vera Tornell, Hlitoaia dd la ClvHizCLCA.6 Yl , I (Barcelona: 
Sopena, 1958), 376. 

2 Vicens Vives, loc. cit. 
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often had to work a field that did not belong to them. At the same time, 
those that went to the cities and became artisans had to pass down their 
trades to their descendant s.** 

SZavZA. As in other parts of the Homan Empire, slaves had no 
rights in Roman Spain. 5 They were regarded as things and possessions of 
their masters. It is interesting to notice that at least since this 
time there were black slaves in Spain that were brought from Africa. 5 
Their lot improved as time went on through the influence of Christiani¬ 
ty. 7 This was also the case in other parts of the Empire. 

II. VISIGOTHIC SPAIN 

Spanish history differs completely from that of the rest of 
Western Europe. However, it was similar during the first three centu¬ 
ries after the fall of the Roman Empire. The Vandals dominated the pen¬ 
insula during the first decades and the Visigoths between 484 and 711. 8 
At this time they lost the northern part of their dominions to the 
Franks and the southern part to the Arabs. 9 

Like most of the invaders of the Roman Empire the Visigoths were 
not pagans but Arians. Even their kings were Arians before the conver¬ 
sion of Recaredo to Catholicism in 587 or 589. The majority of his 

^Rafael Altamira y Crevea, tiZbtOAMi dz EApaski y dz Zol Ct vZZZza- 
qZSyi E ApanoZa, I (Barcelona: Sucesores de Juan Gili, 1928), 130. 

5 Vicens Vives, I, 97. 8 Altamira y Crevea, I, 128. 7 Ibid. 

8 Christfried Coler, VZccZonaAZo poA, F zzha4 dz HZj>toA,icL UnZvzA- 
4aZ (Barcelona: Editorial Juventud, 1965), p. 65. 

Vera Tomell, I, 521. 
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subjects remained faithful to the Arian religion until the fall of his 
Kingdom. 10 

VAj±&isLb\jjM)Vi o£ £k& Land . As in Roman times, great extensions 
of land remained in the hand of the few. At least two thirds of the 
land that belonged to the Patricians went to the Goths. 11 The former 
system remained unchanged, only under new management. 

S&IVCA. Slavery continued under the Visigoths. An individual 
could become a slave in any of five ways: 1) By inheritance, being the 
descendant of a slave on either side of his family. 2) As a prisoner of 
war. 3) Because of not paying his debts. 4) As a punishment for dif¬ 
ferent crimes. 5) By selling himself into slavery. 12 It is interesting 
to notice that the first three existed since Old Testament times. How¬ 
ever, there was not the same consideration of slaves. It was not as 
easy to get out of slavery as in Biblical times among God’s people. 

There were two kinds of slaves: personal and territorial.* 3 Per¬ 
sonal slaves had an easier lot. Territorial slaves belonged to the land. 
They could not leave it. When it was sold, they were sold with it. This 
type of slavery was one of the Roman institutions that remained in Visi- 
gothic Spain. 14 

III. ARABIAN SPAIN 

Spain was invaded by the Arabs in 711. This conquest and set¬ 
tlement, at least over part of Spanish soil, lasted until 1492. However, 

10 Altamira y Crevea, I, 189, 190, 211. ^Ibid., I, 205. 

12 Vicens Vives, I, 140. 13 Ibid., I, 141. 14 Ibid., I, 247, 141. 
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it can be considered that their power began to decline between 1100 and 

1200 , 

Because of this, Spain was completely different from the rest of 
Europe during this period, which covers most of the Middle Ages, Hills 
hoes so far as to say that as a result of this experience Spain did not 
have any Middle Ages at all. 15 He also states that Spain had in 711 the 
most advanced legal code of all of Europe.^ 8 Vicens Vives adds that 
during this period Spain enjoyed a prosperity unknown at the other Euro¬ 
pean courts and in the countryside. This prosperity was noticeable in 
agriculture, cattle raising, industry and commerce. 17 

Tht Rick. It was now the turn of the Arabs to enjoy the great¬ 
est degree of wealth in Spain. It was enjoyed most of all by their no¬ 
bility, even thouth they had the equivalent to the knights of the rest 
of Europe who while wealthy, did not enjoy such a degree of wealth as 
the nobles and heroes. 18 

Tkz Pooti. Hills claims that there was not too much difference 
between the rich and the poor in Spain at this time. 18 This must have 
been the situation during the first phase of Arab dominion. Eventually 
there were people so poor that they had to cultivate other peoples’ land. 
These were called "possessors." 20 Together with freed slaves they had 

15 George Hills, Spain (New York: Praeger, 1970), p. 19. 

16 Ibid., p. 37. 17 Vicens Vives, I, 176. 

18 Altamira y Crevea, I, 302. 19 Hills, p. 37. 

20 Altamira y Crevea, I, 302, 
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to cultivate lands for wages. 2 * Actually, because of their poverty, 
they often led a communal life. 22 

The. Moza/iabZayi6 . These were Christian persons who worked for 
the Arabs, sometimes in their fields, practically as servants, but with¬ 
out being converted to their religion. They were poor, but at the same 
time they retained some degree of freedom. In order for this to be pos¬ 
sible, among other things, they had to live outside of the walls of the 
cities. 23 They spoke their own kind of Arabian which was mixed with 
many Latin words. 24 This language was known as A£jam<ta. 24 

Not all of the Mozarabians were poor or without any influence a- 
mong their conquerors. Umar ben Gondizalvo became a poet minister of 
Al-Muq-tadir of Zaragoza. 25 

Staves. At this time there were four kinds of slaves. Besides 
the two mentioned above in the Visigothic period, there were slaves that 
belonged to the state and others that belonged to the church. Some 
slaves became slaves voluntarily, others because they were prisoners of 
war, and still others because they descended from slaves. However, a 
new source of slaves appeared in Spain at this time, and this was the 
persons that were sold as slaves by slave merchants. 26 The poorer 
slaves, as the poor considered above, shared their meals. 27 On the o- 
ther hand, the eunuchs were slaves and they were not poor at all. 28 

21 Ibid., I, 307. 22 Ihid., I, 326. 

23 Vicens Vives, I, 173, 174. 24 Ibid,, I, 280. 

25 Ibid., I, 206. 26 Altamira y Crevea, I, 302-306, 

27 Ibid., I, 326. 28 Ibid., I, 265. 
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By and large the lot of the slaves imroved considerably under 
the Arabs. "Under Isalm it was not supposed that the state of slavery 
made the servant to become a thing. The master did not have the right 
of life or death over his slave. He could not punish excessively ei¬ 
ther." 29 


LcbeSUVtCon ofi SZjCLVU. Even before the period of Reconquest, 
some slaves sought their freedom. This was done through insurrection, 
flight and manumission. In the small Christian kingdoms even between 
the VUIth and Xlth Centuries liberation "was often produced by the in¬ 
fluence and in a special way by thz pfizadvtng of the Christian 
Church." 30 It would be outstanding if some of these sermons could be 
found. However, it is outstanding that they are mentioned in history. 

It is also interesting to notice that social preaching had its 
effect at this early date. Thus, both among the Arabs and Christians 
there was a liberalization of slavery at this time. 

IV. THE RECONQUEST 

The reconquest started almost as soon as the Arabs had finished 
conquering the peninsula. As the Christians fled, they started estab¬ 
lishing small kingdoms in the mountains of northern Spain. Vicens Vives 
indicates that those who loved liberty went to the West of the coun¬ 
try. 31 By 801 Barcelona had been reconquered in the Northeast. Lu- 
dovic Pius, leader and king of the reconquerors, distributed lands 

29 Luis G. de Valdeavellano, HstAtofLLCi dz Empanel, I (Madrid: Re¬ 
vista de Occidente, 1952), bk. 2, p. 166. 

30 Altamiray Crevea, I, 306. 31 Vicens Vives, I, 284. 
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among his warriors. 32 This custom was seen among the Romans. Now it 
was part of the Reconquest of Spain from its inception. This is very 
important in the consideration of the conquest of America below* 

Spanish kingdoms soon started gaining their independence and 
expanding their territories. By 1035 from West to East along the nor¬ 
thern coast of Spain and in the Pyrenees all the way to the East coast 
were found the kingdoms of Leon, Castilla, Navarra, Aragon and Barcelo¬ 
na or Cataluna. Other kingdoms appeared on the scene and some were ab¬ 
sorbed by 1200* The new kingdom was that of Portugal and Aragon. It 
absorbed Barcelona. There had also been an expension of their territo¬ 
ries. By 1491 Castilla had absorbed Leon and become the largest of 
the Spanish kingdoms. 33 Naturally, this was considered an "honorable 
war." The enslavement of the conquered was also considered a justified 
act in this conflict. 31 * 

With a prolonged war such as this the economy had to suffer. A 
country that had prospered in different lines of endeavor began to rely 
mainly on agriculture on the Spanish side. This naturally meant that 
there were hard times and prosperous times. 35 On the Arabian side the 
original rulers had to seek help from North Africa. These eventually 
took their place. This did not help the situation at all. 35 

NobiLity. Because of the war a new nobility appeared on the 

32 Altamira y Crevea, I, 337. 

33 Stephen Clissold, Spool (New York: Walter, 1969), p. 49. 

34 J. H. Elliot, La Expand Imp&uxxZ, 1469-1716 (Barcelona: Vi- 
cens Vives, 1965), p. 58. 

35 Vicens Vives, I, 226, 319. 35 Vera Tomell, I, 566. 
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scene. These were the Arab warriors that had come from North Africa. 
Among other things, they were granted large tracts of land. 37 This 
contributed to their living a life of ease and failing in their mission 
of halting the reconquest by the Spaniards. 

Tk& Footi. With a war going on, the poor were even poorer. 
German sociologists call them semi-free. 33 Day laborers had a jerar- 
chical system among themselves, considering a poor person that had 
beasts or a cart to be superior ro the rest. 39 

Tkz Mudzja/ti>* This group is not as well known as the Mozara- 
bians. It represents the opposit of them. As the Christian kings 
strengthened their territories, some Arabs remained behind to serve 
them. These were the Mudejars. During the period under consideration 
they were able to keep their religion and customs. 40 They were treat¬ 
ed well as a sign of reciprocity for the treatment that the Arabs had 
given the Mozarabians. 41 Even some legislation favorable to them was 
passed during the Xlllth and XIV Centuries. 42 


SZaveA. On the other hand, those that opposed the reconquest 
of Spain were enslaved 43 and at times treated with severity. 44 This 
was to be expected, since they owed their position as slaves to the 
fact that they were prisoners of war, and not only that, they 


37 Altamira y Crevea, I, 408. 
39 Ibid., I, 314. 

41 Altamira y Crevea, I, 423. 
43 Elliot, p. 68. 


38 Vicens Vives, I, 314. 

40 Ibid., I, 206. 

42 Ibid., II, 19. 

44 Altamira y Crevea, II, 19. 
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represented the alien culture and religion that had cominated Spain for 
so many centuries. 

As Christians gained power they made laws forbidding Jews and 
Arabs from having Christian slaves. Alfonso X, el Sabio, from Castille 
was one of those that proclaimed such a law. 45 

The Arabs brought some black slaves from Africa to Spain. These 
were found in Seville, Valencia and the province of Huelva in South¬ 
western Spain, bordering with Portugal. 46 Alfonso V, of Portugal, had 
a traffic of black slaves in 1441. A few years later, in 1475, Spanish 
suthorities found it necessary to have a black judge. He was John of 
Valladolid, and he was called the fl Black Count." 47 

Lib&uvtion ofi Slave, $. As noted above, Jews and Arabs were not 
allowed to own Christian slaves. Some slaves became Christian in or¬ 
der to gain their freedom. 48 It was not always possible to grant them 
this freedom, especially if they were not bought in Spain or if they 
were not of Spanish ancestry. It is recorded that the King of Barcelo¬ 
na tried to free some Greek slaves held by Jews in 1315. 48 

Actually, slaves continued to acquire more freedom. Those that 
had been considered to be part of the land in which they lived by this 
time had almost complete personal liberty and partial economic freedom. 
At the same time, there were fewer personal slaves than before. 50 

45 Ibid. 

46 Eugene K. Keefe, folQja Handbook fcoK Spain (Washington: Ameri¬ 
can University Press, 1976), p. 118. 

47 Juan Angel Silen, HiAtotujx d<L la Slaclon PueJUoMlquena (Rio 
Piedras, PR: Edil, 1973), pp. 46, 53. 

48 Altamira y Crevea, II, 19. 49 Vicens Vives, II, 142. 50 Ibid. 
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This freedom had been partially acquired through their own in¬ 
surrections 51 while the nation as a whole was struggling to regain its 
territory. However, much credit for this is given to the writings of 
clerics and to the action of the Church. By this time, slaves were con¬ 
sidered to be human beings, and there really was little difference be¬ 
tween them and the poor in rural communities. 52 

j£M 26 . The Jews enjoyed much prosperity under the Arabs. Some 
even became city mayors. 53 In the reconquest they became the interme¬ 
diaries between the Arabs and the Spaniards. 51 * 

Gk&£to6. It has been noted that the Mozarabians lived outside 
of the walls of the cities. As the Spaniards reconquered their country 
they established ghettos for the Jews, the Arabs and even the Mozara¬ 
bians. This happened toward the middle of the XIVth Century. 55 

Mixed \h(iMjjLQZk . Under these circumstances it was only natural 
to have many mixed marriages. Many outstanding Spaniards, even among 
those who came to America, had mixed blood. Saint Teresa de Avila and 
Juan Luis Vives were of Jewish extraction. 56 There were many marriabes 
between Spanish and Arab nobility. 57 A Spanish prince even married a 
black slave because of her education. 58 If this happened among the no¬ 
bility, it would happen even more among the masses. If this happened 


51 Ibid., 

II 

, 16. 

52 Ibid., I, 319. 

53 Ibid., I, 

54 Ibid., 

I, 

408. 

55 Vicens Vives, II, 

50-64. 

58 Keefe, 

P- 

113. 

57 Altamira y Crevea, 

I, 262. 

58 Ibid., 

I, 

288. 
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lawfully, it must have also happened very often in illegitimate ways. 

All of this means that the Spaniards that conquered America were a mix¬ 
ture of the oribinal inhabitants of the peninsula with Romans, Vandals, 
Visigoths, Greeks, Jews, Arabs, Blacks and probably many more. 

V. SPAIN IN ITS GLORY 

The XVIth Century was the highest point 1 in Spanish history. It 
includes the periods of the Catholic kings, of Charles V and Philip II. 
More specifically, it could be said that this period began in 1492 with 
the end of the reconquest and the discovery of America and ended in 1598 
with the death of Philip II. 

It is not the purpose of this study to review the historical as¬ 
pect of this period. It is assumed that the major events do not have to 
be reviewed. It is the purpose of this study to indicate some of the ma¬ 
jor social aspects, especially those that concern poverty and slavery. 

AttabA. With the fall of Granada in 1492 the Jews and the Arabs 
were ordered to leave the country. Many avoided this, becoming at least 
nominal Christians. As "New Christians," they were not trusted. Some 
of them could prove at least partial Spanish ancestry. Some even mana¬ 
ged to come to America. Diaz-Paja indicates that even Cervantes agreed 
with this policy. 59 However, this can be better understood in the light 
of the fact that he spent several years in a North African prison. 

MosuACOA. During all of the XVIth Century there were problems 

59 Femando Diaz-Paja, Spain (New York: Leon Amiel, 1977), p. 55. 
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the Arabs that remained in Spain, Even armed intervention was required. 
Their position was one that was not too distant from slavery, lowering 
the wages of the working class. Since they were mainly vegetarians, 
they could live off the land. When they were finally expelled, a pro¬ 
blem arose concerning the ownership of their lands. These ended belong¬ 
ing to some of the Lords who received one fifth of the harvests. 60 

LahotiZAA . A concern for a form of social security began at this 
time. Luis Vives indicated that ''whoever want to eat must work; and 
whoever wants to work must find a place to work.” 61 Some brotherhoods 
of mutual assistance began to be organized at this time.” 62 

Vagrant* and Gyp&<iz6* Vagrancy started in Cataluna in 1447 and 
in Castille in 1462. 66 Spain had solt much of its population because of 
the expulsion of Arabs and Jews. Many more were, being lost to the Ame¬ 
rican colonies. It was not very hard to live off the land. Cervantes 
indicates that even the children of the rich became vagrants. Some were 
expelled with the Arabs to Africa, only to return to inspire others to 
lead this kind of life. This is found in the argument of the first pa 
ges of his IZuA&lz F tizgonci.^ 1 * 

It was also a time in which gypsies roamed throughout the land. 

60 Juan Beneyto, SoqJjxJL dz Expand y dz timpano am&iica 

(Madrid: Aguilar, 1961), pp. 91-193, 206. 

61 Vicens Vives, III, 134. 62 Ibid., Ill, 135. 

63 Beneyto, p. 210. 

64 Miguel de Cervantes y Saavedra, ObAOA Compt&taA (Madrid: Agui¬ 
lar, 1967), pp, 921-923. 
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They lived in tents outside of the cities and lived from what they stole 
and from fortune telling. Cervantes dedicates to them one of his most 
beautiful novels. La GLtayUZZa^^ The possibility also existes that 
they descended from Jews and/or Arabs who in this way could practice 
their own way of life. 

Whatever the case may be, these were ways in which an individual 
could remain free even in Spain. Both ways of life persist in Spain and 
in Spanish America to this day. 

SZav&6. The Arabs became the slaves of the Spaniards at this 
time. This was considered to be a justified result of their war. There 
were also black slaves, but these were more plentiful in Portugal, where 
there was a regular trade of slaves. Almost all of the agricultural 
work in Portugal was performed by black slaves at this time. 66 

VI. CONQUEST AND SETTLEMENT OF SPANISH AMERICA 

For all practical purposes it can be said that most of what was 
to become Spanish America had been conquered and settled by 1600. Even 
from an ecclesiastical point of view it can be said that "by 1620 the 
ecclesiastical organization of America was practically complete." 67 

The conquest of America could be considered to have been a con¬ 
tinuation of the reconquest of Spain. It began with the conquest of the 
Canary Islands even before the discovery of America. This relationship 
can be seen when it is considered that the majority of the conauistadores 

65 Ibid., pp. 774-805. 66 Beneyto, pp. 205, 206. 

67 Enrique Dussel, WiAtohy and tkz Theology LibvwJJuzn (Mary- 
knoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1976), p, 92. 
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came from the lands that were most recently liberated from Arab domi¬ 
nion. 68 


Titid Cana/iy 1 *Zandt> and S&avetiy. These islands had been con¬ 
quered by Spain shortly before the discovery of America. In 1490 it 
was considered to be both legally and religiously justified to en¬ 
slave the aborigines of these islands just as the Arabs had been en¬ 
slaved. 70 However, it was soon recognized that there was a big dif¬ 
ference between these people and the Arabs. The inhabitants of these 
islands had not had the opportunity to accept Christianity, and the A- 
rabs had knowingly rejected Christianity. Enslavement was considred 
to be a very cruel punishment for mere ignorance. 

Their lands, however, were placed in the hands of the conquer¬ 
or in trust. Some of the natives were also placed in their trust so 
that they would educate them in their language, customs and religion. 
The portions of land entrusted to different individuals were called 
encomienda*, trusts. 

The ConqueAosiA and the Indian* tn SpajiCsh Arw/Uca. When Co¬ 
lumbus discovered America he did not ask the natives the name of the 
land in which he had disembarked. Rather, he gave a name to that land. 
This indicated his superiority over the natives of the land. It also 
indicated that the country he represented had dominion over them. 71 He 
took some to Spain, where they became slaves. However, they had been 
freed by 1500 because they were not in the same situation as the Arabs. 

68 Beneyto, p. 232. 68 Ibid., pp. 229, 230. 

70 Silen, p. 51 71 Dussel, p. 78. 
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Freedom under these circumstances was not very easy. The In¬ 
dians that were friendly to the Spaniards and accepted the Catholic re¬ 
ligion were not to be enslaved. Together with the land they were en¬ 
trusted to a family, but not officially enslaved. They were to be 
cared for by that family, but not to come under his jurisdiction . 72 
The settlers did not even receive possession of the land. They had its 
dominion, but it belonged to the crown. 73 

The Indians that were not friendly and attacked Spanish settle¬ 
ments, or were cannibals, could be enslaved. Many settlers enslaved 
them in practice, but many friars were opposed to this. The struggle 
between the friars and the settlers will be seen below in relation to 
some of the sermons that were preached. 

Stack SZavCHy in Spanish Am&iica. This situation motivated the 
importation of Blacks as slaves. By 1650 nearly 200,000 had been 
brought. Most of these had been sent to Mexico. 74 In 1608 Pedro Clo¬ 
ver began baptizing them in Colombia 75 and the great struggle began. It 
was not easy for them to justify that Christians should enslave other 
Christians. Asians also came into Mexico from the Philipines. These 
were called Chinese. 75 Even though they were poor, it cannot be proved 
that they were enslaved. From their living in Mexico came such phrases 
as china pobtana, used to describe one of the regional dresses. In 
spite of this, there was no liberty, but it was worse in other colonies. 

72 Beneyto, p. 235. 73 Silen, p. 44. 

74 John Lynch, Spain undcA the Hab6bu/ig6 (New York: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press), 1964, II, 206. 

75 Beneyto, p. 234. 76 Ibid. 
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VII. SPAIN IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 

Charles II died without leaving a legitimate heir to the throne. 
Soon after his death there was tke War of Spanish Succession (1702- 
1704). 77 As with so many other Spanish civil wars since that date, 
there was much outside pressure and influence in this war. 78 In this 
occasion it was French. Eventually Spain lost its European dominions 
and was governed by kings related to the French crown. Philip V (1683- 
1746; king 1700-1746), a grandson of Louis XIV is considered to be the 
founder of the House of Bourbon. 79 During his reign the met for 

the last time. 80 The best king in this period was Charles III (1759- 
1788), under whom agriculture, trade and industry prospered. There was 
much building of highways, irrigation systems, arsenals and ships. The 
population finally began to increase. The Inquisition was restricted 
and the Jesuits were expelled from the country. 81 

During the XVIth Century, Spain influenced the rest of Europe. 
During the next two centuries, Spain was influenced by other countries, 
especially by France. All of this affected preaching in both countries. 
It also affected other activities. Philip V built a palace that tried 
to be a copy of that of Versailles. It was called "E i PaZado doZ 8 U.ZYI 
R&tOiO.”^ 2 - However, Spanish literary figures were not deceived concern¬ 
ing the condition of the country. Like Cervantes a century earlier, 
Calderon y de la Barca presented it in his play :r La VZda 2M SuQ.no. 11 

77 Vera Tornell, II, 135. 78 Dxaz-Paja, p. 67. 79 Ibid. 

80 Vera Tornell, II, 174. 81 Ibid., II, 173, 174. 

82 Hills, p. 60, 
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Spain considered itself to have the greatest army, much gold, and to be 
the defender of the faith, but all of this was only a dream. 83 

VagtuanZA and GypAZeA, Both groups increased during this period. 
This brought an increase in the general misery of the country, especial¬ 
ly noticeable in 1665. There were even armed revolts as a result of 
this in Barcelona in 1700. There were not only Spanish, but also French 
vagrants. 8i+ People from other countries were also attracted to Spain 
only to lead a life of vagrancy. After all, Spain had "its Indies." 85 A 
solution to this problem began to emerge around the middle of the Eight¬ 
eenth Century in technical education and industrialization. 86 

MoAaACOA . The.se people did not have it easy in Spain at this 
time. Around 2,000 of them were sold as slaves in Cadiz in 1680. A lit¬ 
tle later they were forced to become Christians, even though some mem¬ 
bers of the clergy did not agree with this. If they fled they could 
face imprisonment, exile and even death by hanging. If they were free 
they could not live in Granada or near the coast. They were limited in 
the type of work they could pursue. 87 It is interesting to notice that 
many female slaves were purchased by the clergy. 88 The Moriscos were 
expelled in 1712 83 and once more, their expulsion was considered to be 
responsible for the decadence of Spain. 30 To a certain extent this 
could have seemed to be possible, since the type of work they performed 


83 Diaz-Paja, p. 83. 

81+ Altamira y Crevea, 

III, 490-498 

85 Beneyto, p. 212. 

86 Altamira y Crevea, 

IV, 258-260. 

87 Ibid., IV, 206, 207, 

88 Beneyto, p. 206. 


83 Vicens Vives, IV, 131. 

30 Altamira y Crevea, 

Ill, 504. 
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was not acceptable to Spaniards. These had to learn to know how to do 
it, and to accept it as honorable. 

BZack SZav&>* There were not too many of these in Spain at this 
time. Many of them were already free. Their lot was better than that 
of their brothers in America. They performed only humble tascks and do¬ 
mestic services. Around 1794 they were permitted to work only as peons 
in Cadiz. 91 

VIII. SPANISH AMERICA IN THE HEIGHT OF THE COLONIAL PERIOD 

The height of the colonial period was between 1600 and 1800. All 
of the socio-economic conditions that began during the conquest were 
strengthened. By and large the colonies sent their products to Spain. 
From here they were sold to the rest of Europe. There was relatively 
little commerce between the colonies. 

So&LaZ CtcU>6&>. The descendants of the- conquerors had great ex¬ 
tensions of land. Together with the rulers sent from Spain they formed 
the upper classes. 92 The mestizos became the artisans of the land. Some 
of the moriscos managed to come to America and identify themselves with 
the mestizos. Some artisans became wealthy. 93 The Indians were the 
lowest class in the land. Generally they were not enslaves. However, 
the Araucans rebelled in Chile in 1598 and they were enslaved for ap¬ 
proximately half a century. 94 

91 Vicens Vives, IV, 130. "ibid., IV, 378, 384, 385. 

"ibid., Ill, 400. 94 Ibid., III, 460. 
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S tack SZcLVViy. Blacks continued to be imported to serve as 
slaves. In Venezuela they worked on cacao plantations. Cacao was ex¬ 
ported from here to Mexico in exchange for silver. 95 This commercial 
interchange between two colonies was the exception rather than the rule. 

In colonies in which mining was the main source of income, sla¬ 
very did not flourish, even though it existed in a limited way. Humboldt 
made a census in 1800 of the population of Spanish America, and he fi¬ 
gured less than 5% of the population to be Black slaves. 96 Even in Puer¬ 
to Rico, an official census was made in 1776, and it indicated less than 
9% of slaves in an economy that depended on sugar cane. 97 

The lot of slaves was not easy. Their owner could do anything 
he pleased with them as with any other thing in his possession. They 
were severily punished until 1789, when for religious, humanitarian and 
political reasons of state it was forbidden to treat them severily. Mar¬ 
ried slaves had a room to themselves, single slaves lived in barracks. 
Their production was limited when compared to that of free workers. It 
was noticed that slaves produced two thirds of that which was produced 
by the others. This also contributed to their eventual freedom. Once 
they were free, they were limited socially and economically. 96 Some 
slaves fled and lived in the mountains. They became vagrants and band¬ 
its, as in Spain. These were called c^a^Aone^. 99 Under these circum¬ 
stances their participation in the gruggle for independence is not sur¬ 
prising. 

"Lynch, p. 195. 96 Altaraira y Crevea, IV, 290. 

97 Silen, pp. 56, 57. "vicens Vives, IV, 427-432. 

"ibid.. Ill, 462: Silen, pp. 56, 57. 
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IX- SPAIN AND SPANISH AMERICA IN THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


This period is better known than those considered above. Because 
of limitations of space and of subject matter to the social aspects, re¬ 
latively little will be said. 

It has been said concerning Spain tht the rich became richer and 
the poor poorer during this period. As elsewhere, there appeared the 
new rich. These included the speculators, manufacturers, land owners, 
professional and military people. There also appeared a new bureaucra¬ 
cy. 100 The same thing happened in Spanish America as well as in other 
places. 


Spain . At the beginning of this period Spain was invaded and 
ruled by Mapoleon’s forces. The lack of organization affected Spanish 
America more than Spain. A gubernatorial commission saw the danger and 
made the following statement which is almost prophetic in Valencia the 
16th of July, 1808: 

But there is an essential point, ... and this is the conservation 
of our Americas. ... What authority will they obey? ... Not de¬ 
pending directly on any authority, each colony will establish its 
own independent government as has been done in Spain. The distance, 
the situation, the riches and the natural inclination to indepen¬ 
dence that they have may make them brake the tie, so to speak, that 
joined them to the mother country. 101 

Even though there was no slavery at this time, there was much 
poverty. This was not only an individual experience, but also the col¬ 
lective experience of the country. It began to depend more on tourism 


100 Hills, pp. 103, 104. 

101 Feraando Diaz Plaja, Otha. HZ&tosUa do. E&pana. (Barcelona: Pla¬ 
za & Jones, 1976), pp. 463, 464. 
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and on agriculture. As recently as the early 1960s more than 60% of the 
provinces could be considered underdeveloped. 102 

SpayuAk A mQJbida. The wars of independence were led mostly by 
American-born Spaniards. Thus, the social structures remained much as 
they were before independence. The main difference is that independence 
brought about the abolition of slavery. In Puerto Rico this came as the 
result of one of the intents of independence. 103 

Internationally, Bolivar tried to unify that which had not been 
unified under Spain. He died in sadness, stating that n the three great¬ 
est fools of the world are Jesus Christ, don Quijote and myself." This 
was due to the great contrast between his dreams and his achievements. 104 

X. SUMMARY 

Even today there are many similarities between Spain and the 
Spanish American countries. An exception to this in some aspects can be 
made regarding the countries on the southern tip of South America. 

Since Roman times, land was distributed among the soldiers, es¬ 
pecially the officers of the army. This was the case almost in every 
war of the Spanish forces. It is true that since the reconquest these 
lands were officially placed in trust of these officers, but eventually 
they became the property of their descendants. These became the rich 
and mighty in all of these countries. 

Strangers were treated cordially and respectfully, but never 

102 Michael Perceval, Tkd Spayua/idA ’ How ihdcf LL\)Z and {jJoaJz (New 
York: Frederick & Praeger, 1969), p. 86. 

103 Silen, p. 59. 104 Diaz Plaja, p. 468. 
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with full trust. This is true even today. Their wealth is accepted, 
but once they live in the land, they are not accepted. Eventually, ev¬ 
ery effort is made for a new reconquest. 

It was unlawful to enslave the aborigines that were friendly to 
Spain. However, in all cases they remained poor and still are poor to¬ 
day. Those that were enslaved became Christians and obtained their li¬ 
berty, but they also are poor to this day. 

There was very little commerce between the American colonies. 
Most commerce with Europe was through Spain. Eventually these countries 
became economic colonies of the United States or England. Most of their 
commerce today is with these countries. Very little commerce exists be¬ 
tween the Spanish American nations. 

Some new rich have appeared since the Nineteenth Century. How¬ 
ever, they have learned from the old how to subject others to their 
wills. By and large they have also learned to accept their riches as 
something granted to them by the old aristocracy. 

Both internally and externally it is necessary for a concept of 
love to exist. Bringing about change through the use of force will not 
necessarily bring about the necessary trust and love between the differ¬ 
ent segments of Spanish society. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE SPANISH BIBLE, 

SPANISH LITERATURE AND HISPANIC PREACHING 

The first section of this study dealt with the sources for 
preaching. These sources are the Old Testament, the New Testament and 
the writings of the Church Fathers. Since this study deals with Spanish 
preaching, it is necessary to have some understanding of the history of 
the Bible in Spanish and of the influence of the Bible on Spanish lite¬ 
rature. There should also be some understanding of the influence of 
preaching on Spanish literature. This is especially true concerning the 
Golden Century of Spanish Literature, roughly 1575 to 1675. 

I. THE SPANISH BIBLE 

A serious study of the history of the Spanish Bible has not been 
written to this date. Something more important that remains to be made 
is a study of the sources for the different Spanish versions of the Bi¬ 
ble. Several articles appeared in the magazine of the Bible Society in 
Mexico. These have been collected by Hazael T. Marroquin and provide 
some interesting, though not scholarly information. More recently Enri¬ 
que Fernandez y Fernandez wrote a book on the Protestant Bibles of the 
Sixteenth Century which is quite scholarly. Marcelino Menendez Pelayo 
wrote a treatise on Spanish heterodox persons that has some statements 
on Protestant Bibles. 

A R66/C gothic. ByLbtz? As noted above, the Visigoths were not pa¬ 
gans, they were Arians. They had their own language and their own 
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writing. 1 This indicates the possibility that they could have been the 
first ones to bring a Bible or portions of the Bible to Spain in a lan¬ 
guage other than Latin. 

Thz BZbZz Zn AZjamZa . As indicated in the previous chapter, 
this was the language spoken by the Mozarabians. It was Arabic with 
many Latin words. It is interesting to notice that one of them, Juan 
Hispalense, is credited with translating the Bible to their language the 
Ninth Century of our era. 2 

EanZZz&Z BZbZZcaZ POAZZon6 Zn SpanZAk. ,T The earliest beginnings 
of the English Bible are apparently to be dated about the middle of the 
seventh century." 3 As noted above, the earliest date for a non-Latin 
Bible in Spain is two centuries later. The date for the earliest por¬ 
tions of the Bible in Spanish is unknown. Alejandro Clifford claims 
that these were in existence as early as the year 1000. 4 This is an ap¬ 
proximate date, since these manuscripts are undated. 5 

Don Jayme I, the Conqueror, king of Aragon, made a decree which 
prohibited both laymen and clergy from reading or possessing the Bible 

1 Rafael Altamira y Crevea, HZ^tohZd dz Expand y dz Zjol CZvZZZza- 
cZ6n E6pdhoZa y I (Barcelona: Sucesores de Juan Geli, 1928), 213. 

2 Ibid., I, 281. 

3 Ira Maurice Price, Thz AncZ6&iy Ou/i EngZZsh BZbZz (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1956), p. 221. 

^Alejandro Clifford, "Antiguas Versiones Cristianas de la Biblia 
en Espana," l /ZAAZonZA CabtzJlZxmaA dz Za BZbZZa, ed. Hazael T. Marroquxn 
(Mexico: El Faro, 1959), p. 29. 

5 Henry C. Thompson, "Las Versiones Espanolas de la Biblia," 
Ibid., p. 17. 
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in the vernacular languages. They could possess it in dead languages, 
but not in the Spanish of their times. 6 This decree was promulgated in 
Terragona in February of 1233. 7 This indicates the existence of Bibli¬ 
cal portions in Spanish before 1233. 

EanZZzAt OZd Testament Zn SpayuAh. The first translation of the 
Old Testament into the Spanish language was that of David Quimche, a 
Spanish-Jew. Nothing remains of this translation. 8 

The VVision o£ AZfionAO zZ SabZo. T, The entire Bible was complete 
in its English dress before the death of Wycliffe in 1384. ... This is 
the first complete English Bible. 1,8 However, several authors indicate 
that more than a century before this date there was already a Spanish 
translation of the whole Bible. It was a literal translation from the 
Vulgate that appeared in 1280. 10 "Spain has the honor of having pro¬ 
duced the first complete version of the Bible in a modem language. This 
was a translation of the Vulgate ... made by order of Alfonso el Sabio 
... in 1280. 1,11 However, Fernandez indicates that it "includes all of 
the Books of the Bible, beginning with the Pentateuch and continuing 

8 Juan C. Varetto, "Versiones Castellanas de la Biblia," Ibid., 

p. 66. 

7 Marcelino Menendez Pelayo, HZbZoAZa de Zo6 HeZeAodoxoA Eipanc- 
ZzA> II (Buenos Aires: Espasa-Calpe Argentina, 1951), 134, 135, 146. 

8 Clifford, in Marroquin, p. 29. 

9 Frederic Kenyon, OuA EZbZz and Zhz AncZznt ManuS cAZptA (Lon¬ 
don: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1958), p. 276. 

10 Clifford, in Marroquin, p. 30. 

n A. r. Miles, I ntAoduccZSn PopuZaA aZ EbtudZo de Zcu> SagAadaA 
E6CActuSUlt> (San Jose, C. R.: Caribe, 1957), pp. 107, 108. 
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on until the first chapters of the Gospel of Luke.” 12 This is a Bible 
with commentaries. Later he states that all of the Bible is found, evi¬ 
dently in other manuscripts. The most important of these is from the 
Fifteenth Century and is found in El Escorial, in Madrid. 13 It was pre¬ 
pared for the enrichment of the Spanish language, "being persuaded that 
the faithful would not take away from their hands that book, where words 
of salvation truth and eternal life were written." 1 ^ 

OtkeA EoJitif Spanish l/eASlonS . There were other Spanish versions 
before the Reformation. The most famous of these is The Bible 0& the 
House, 0$ Alba , translated by Moises de Arragel, a Jewish Rabbi. 15 It 
appeared in its final form June 2, 1430. 15 

The Sixteenth CentuAy^ Many versions of the Bible or portions 
of it appeared in Spanish during this century. They came from Jewsih, 
Catholic and Protestant sources. The most important of these was that 
of Casiodoro de Reina. This was translated in Spain in 1569 and revised 
in Germany be Cipriano de Valera in 1602. 

The Seventeenth Centu/iy. The Council of Trent (1545-63) prohi¬ 
bited reading the Bible in the vernacular. As a result, no Catholic 

12 Enrique Fernandez y Fernandez, LaS Blbllos Castellanos del E- 
xtHo (Miami: Caribe, 1976), p. 20. 

13 Ibid., pp. 20, 21. 

14 Wester E. Browning, "Las Principales Versiones de la Biblia a 
las Lenguas Romances," Marroquin, p. 53. 

15 Clifford, in Marroquin, pp. 30, 31. 

16 Varetto, in Marroquin, p. 66. 
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Versions of the Bible appeared during this century. However, contrary 
to general opinion, the Bible was not ignored at this time. There were 
many translations of portions of the Bible. Valera’s work was generally 
ignored during this century. 

The Eighteenth CentuAy. A little known and very limited revi¬ 
sion of the Valera version of the New Testament was printed in Amsterdam 
in 1708, 17 Benedict XIV granted permission for the reading of the Bible 
in Spanish in 1757, The Inquisition did not immediatelly follow his 
leadership, but it finally granted its permission in 1782. 18 This o- 
pened the way for the appearance of Scio de San Miguel’s version in 1793. 

The Nineteenth Cevitu/iy . One of the first activities of Mexican 
Catholics after the country gained its independence from Spain was to 
put out the first Spanish version of the Bible translated and printed in 
Spanish America. It was published between 1830 and 1833, It was a 
translation of a French version which at the same time was a translation 
of the Vulgate. It appeared in 24 volumes. A little before this, the 
Version of Felix Torres Amat appeared in Spain. It is the best known 
Catholic version of the Bible in Spanish. 

Among Protestants, there were some revisions to the Valera Ver¬ 
sion. These were still minor revisions. Toward the end of the century 
the Version Modema came to light. This is one of the best Spanish ver¬ 
sions of the Bible, but today it is out of print. 

17 Margarita T. Hills, "Sxntesis Cronologica de las Revisiones a 
la Biblia Reina-Valera," Marroquin, p. 197. 

18 A. V. Lucero, ,f La Biblia y sus Versiones," Marroquin, p. 89. 
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Thd Twen£c&th C&yituAy. Since 1940 the Catholic Church has pub¬ 
lished many versions of the Bible in Spanish, The versions of Nacar y 
Colunga, Bover y Cantera and the Jerusalem Bible stand out above the 
rest. 

Several Protestant Bibles have been published during this centu¬ 
ry. At the beginning of the century appeared the Version Hispano-Ameri- 
cana of the New Testament. Two major revisions of the Valera version 
have been made. That of 1909 is generally - more acceptable in the 
churches than the one of 1960, A modern language version has just come 
off the press. 

II. THE BIBLE AND THE GOLDEN CENTURY OF SPANISH LITERATURE 

As indicated above, the Golden Century of Spanish Literature can 
be considered to have been between 1575 and 1675. Actually, it could be 
extended to 1700. This means that this period included the first part 
of the prohibition of translation of the Bible into Spanish. 

It is interesting to notice that creativity was not completely 
hampered by the Inquisition. In practice, it was not always limited by 
the bounds of the Holy Office. "As the golden age of Spanish literature 
came after the law made the printing of unlicensed books punishable by 
death, it is hard to see wherein literature can have suffered. n * 9 

E£ TnnJjxdo dzZ Apoca£sLp6>ti >. The appearance of this work in Mex¬ 
ico in 1586 illustrates this last statement. This work was prepared by 
Gregorio Lopez, a hermit in Mexico City. He translated the book of 

tt 1 oon\ reSer Tof Smith > Tllz A S e the- K^otmatlon (New York: Henry 
Holt, 1920), p. 424. 
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Revelation and commented on it* This work indicates that its author 
knew Greek and Hebrew, especially Hebrew. It is the first translation 
of a book of the Bible in the American continent. 

CeAvantU and the. S ibJLz. Don Miguel de Cervantes y Saavedra is 
considered to be the father of Spanish literature. His earliest litera¬ 
ry work was a sonnet written between 1560 and 1567. Other than that, 
all of his work was after the Council of Trent. 20 Cervantes, in con¬ 
trast with most of the other Spanish writers, never became a priest. 

Juan Antonio Monroy wrote a book in 1962 entitled La B£bZ£a £n oZ QvuLjO- 

In this work, which he considers incomplete, he presents over three 

hundred Biblical references in the works of Cervantes. This investiga¬ 
tor has found more than five hundred. 

0£h,2A Spanish WsisCteSiA and £hz R LbLz* Manny other Spanish wri¬ 
ters used Biblical themes in their writings. Most-of these were priests. 
This includes such authors as Fray Luis de Leon and Fray Luis de Grana¬ 
da. Don Pedro Calderon y de la Barca used more than three thousand Bi¬ 
blical references in his works. Many of these were translations of ma¬ 
jor portions of the Bible. These include some of the better known texts 

such as John 1 and those that are not so common as Hebrews 3 and 1 Kings 

3. 23 


2 ®Femando Dlaz-Plaja, CzH.vant.Zh, thz Lifiz ofi a Gzntuh (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1970), pp. 138-140. 

21 Juan Antonio Monroy, La. StbLCa. Zn zt Qutj'otz (Madrid: Victo- 
riano Suarez, 1963), p. 13. 

22 Pedro Calderon de la Barca, Obfuxt Comptztcu, I (Madrid: Agui¬ 
lar, 1959), pp. 309, 308, 1000. 
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The S IbZe In Spanish Amentca VuAlna the Seventeenth CentuSiy . 
There were other writers in Mexico that used the Bible during the Seven¬ 
teenth Century, The most outstanding of these was a nun, Sor Juana Ines 
de la Cruz. After writing a reply to a sermon of Antonio Vieyra her su¬ 
perior asked her why she had not written more on religious topics. Her 
reply was that she did not do this because of fear of the Inquisition, 23 
Even so, she translated in verse one third of the book of Genesis. 

Another outstanding writer in New Spain was Carlos de Siglienza y 
Gongora, nephew of the famous Spanish author Don Luis de Gongora y Argo¬ 
te. He used many Biblical texts in his writings. These texts indicate 
that he had a good command of vocabulary in the Hebrew language and even 
recognized that the Niphal is the passive form of the Hebrew verb. 25 

III. THE INFLUENCE OF PREACHING ON THE WRITINGS OF CERVANTES 

As indicated above, most of the writers of the Golden Century of 
Spanish literature were priests. Cervantes was not a priest. In his 
writings he indicates the effect that preaching had upon him 

Many sermons are preached throughout Christendom every week. Ap¬ 
parently they have no effect on their listeners. The fact that they in¬ 
fluenced the writings of Cervantes indicates that they are not preached 
in vain. The influence that preaching had on Cervantes is indicated in 
Ricard T s work on Spanish religious literature. Like Monroy, he limits 

23 Sor Juana Ines de la Cruz, ObhJUS Completes (Mexico: Porrua, 
1969), p. 976. 

2if Carlos de Siglienza y Gongora, ObhXLS WtStJShJjlOiS (Mexico: Po¬ 
rrua, 1960), p. 248. 
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himself to EZ Qiu.J0.t2.. His last chapter is entitled "Traces of Contem¬ 
porary Preaching in the Qyuxotz ." 25 

Among other things, Cervantes agrees with the limited influence 

of the preaching of his day, comparing the conversation that receives 

* 

little attention to “’preaching in the desert." 28 It is interesting to 
compare this statement with the preaching of John the Baptist. 

At the time of Cervantes not all of the local priests were good 
preachers. Some of them could not preach at all. Because of this, the 
Dominican Order was organized as the order of preachers. During lent 
they became traveling preachers. Their function can be compared with 
that of the modern revivalist. Cervantes indicates that this type of 
preaching was heard by Sancho Panza in his day. 27 

Preaching was greatly honored at this time. Cervantes indicates 
that a preacher spoke based on his great knowledge. 28 The duty of the 
preacher was to give advice. 29 

Two topics seem to have made the deepest impression upon Cervan¬ 
tes of those that he heard preched from the pulpits of his day. The one 
that he mentioned most often was the brevity of life. 3 *- 5 The other one 
was the purity of divine love. In this he compared the love of a knight 
for his damsel with the love of God. After all, the love of a knight 

25 Robert Ricard, E^tlidio^ dz UJLZnoJjJJWL RzJU.Q'io&a E^panoZa (Ma¬ 
drid: Gredos, 1964), pp. 264-278. 

28 Miguel de Cervantes y Saavedra, EZ Qusljotz dz Zcl Mancha, ii, 

6, in ObfaU CompZoXaA (Madrid: Aguilar, 1967), p. 1289. 


27 Ibid., 

ii, 

5, 

in ibid. 

28 Ibid., 

ii, 6, 

in ibid., p. 1292 

29 Ibid., 

ii. 

22 

, in ibid., 

p. 1347. 



30 Ibid., 

ii, 

7, 

12, 20, in 

ibid., pp. 

1294, 

1300, 1343. 
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in its purest expression was to have been divested of all sexual expres¬ 
sion. God’s love does not begin with any advantage for Him. 3 * 

How much of the rest of Cervantes’ writings was inspired by the 
preaching of his day? The answer is beyond the scope of this study. 

With his knowledge and use of th<“ Bible, much of what he wrote could 
have been inspired by preaching. This also is an indication that the 
Bible was used in preaching more than what has been formerly believed. 

IV. SUMMARY 

The Bible or major portions of the Bible existed in Spain in the 
language of its people from time immemorial. Gillis even mentions the 
existence of a Visigothic Bible or major portion thereof. 32 The same 
thing happens with the Bible in Aljomia, a mixture of Arab and Latin. 

Even though this can be considered more as Literature than as 
Biblical studies, still it is interesting to notice that major portions 
of the Bible were translated into Spanish during the time in which this 
was prohibitted by the Catholic Church. The dangers were recognized, 
still it was done both in Spain and in Spanish America. 

The Bible was used widely during this period in Spain. Cervan¬ 
tes quoted from it, preachers used it and influenced his life and his 
writings. The Bible was accessible to preachers and they used it. Their 
influence was very great on the nation, as seen in the writings of Cer¬ 
vantes. 


31 Ibid., i, 31, in ibid., p. 1168. 

32 Carroll 0. Gillis, "Las Biblias en Espanol," Marroquin, p. 96. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

FRENCH CLASSICAL PREACHING 

It is not the purpose of this chapter or of this study to pre¬ 
sent a complete analysis of French-classical preaching. However, it is 
the purpose of this chapter to indicate briefly the manner in which 
French classical preaching was influenced by Spanish culture and at the 
same time the manner in which it influenced later Spanish preaching. 

I. SPANISH INFLUENCE ON FRANCE 

This is something that is not considered very much in history. 
However, none of us live to ourselves. It was impossible for Spain not 
to exert influence on France during the beginning of the Seventeenth 
Century, especially considering its political strength during the Six¬ 
teenth Century. 

VoLitiaal. Louis XIII was nine years old when his father died 
in 1610. His mother, Mary of Medici, left him Cardinal Richelieu as a 
legacy as first minister of France. She also arranged for his marriage 
with Ana of Austria, daughter of Philip III of Spain. At the same time 
she arranged for the marriage of his sister Isabel with the prince of 
Asturias, who eventually ascended the throne of Spain as Philip IV. 1 Ana 
of Austria greatly influenced her son, Louis XIV. She made him a very 
devout Catholic like herself. As a king he heard mass daily and told 

Ricardo Vera Tomell, HZAtosiZa dz Zcl CZvZJiZzCLCA,6n, II (Barcelo¬ 
na: Sopena, 1958), 115. 
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innumerable beads. 2 This was outstanding for a man, especially for a 
monarch. 

Thus, the situation was that of intermarriage between brother 
and sister on two sides. It is impossible for the parents not to in¬ 
fluence their children. This* indicates the political influence of Spain 
over France nad France over Spain. However, in the beginning, the in¬ 
fluence of Spain was greater since it was more of a world power at that 
time. At the same time, it made Catholicism predominate in a country 
that had a strong Protestant minority. 

GSngona. The Golden Century of Spanish literature has been con¬ 
sidered briefly in the previous chapter. One name x^as purposely left 
out at that time. This was the name of Luis de Gongora y Argote (1561- 
1627). 3 He left to the world the style of writing that bears his name, 
"Gongorism.” This style is M characterized by affected metaphor and the 
use of strained conceits.” 4 

His father was of Italian descent, however, he used his mother's 
surname. He was also influenced by Italian verbosity through Luis Ca¬ 
rrillo de Sotomayor (1583-1610), a Spanish second rate poet who knew Ma¬ 
rini and in his style wrote his poems with erudition. 5 Gongora was ti¬ 
red of being considered a great poet and invented this new style. 5 

2 Albert Guerard, The. LCfie. and VeaZh 0^ an Id&aJt (London: Benn, 
1929), p. 151. 

3 Jose Rogerio Sanchez, HZbtosUa de Za Lengua tj LCteJiatuJia E^pa- 
hoZaj> (Madrid: Perlado, Paez & Cia., 1921), p. 253. 

4l, Gongorism," Web A ten 1 6 New WonJLd VZcjtionaMj o £ the A meAZcan 
Language. (New York: World, 1951), p. 623. 

5 Sanchez, p. 236. 5 Ibid. 
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CuZ£uJiaZ. Guerard indicates that "the influence of Spain at 
that time retarded the development of true classicism." 7 He would blame 
Gongorism for this. He also indicates that even though Spain’s politi¬ 
cal influence was declining, it was still very strong. Its cultural in¬ 
fluence was even stronger during this time of political decadence. He 

\ 

indicates that this is natural, since the influence of Louis XIV upon 
the world was felt more in the time of Louis XV than in his own era. 

The Spain of the period deserved to be studied: it was the Spain 
of zt SZgZo dz QsiO , ... the age of Cervantes, Alarcon, Guillen de 
Castro, Lope, Calderon, and also, alasl the age of Gongora and his 
Z6tZto CuLtO. We need hardly point out the Spanish element in Cor¬ 
neille, and even in Maurice; in lesser men like Rotrou, it was even 
more pronounced. It was not limited to the choice of subjects -Lz 
CZd, Lz M zntzu/i, don Sanchz d'Asiagon, don Juan; or to the favor en¬ 
joyed by certain forms, like the tragi-comedy and the cloak-and- 
sword drama; it revealed itself in a spirit of haughtiness and de¬ 
fiance, of grave punctilious courtesy, of hypersensitive honour, of 
flamboyant daring and braggadocio, which is very far from classic 
reasonableness.® 

All of this indicates that Spain had great political and cultu¬ 
ral influence over France during the Seventeenth Century. No dates are 
given, but it can be safely assumed that this influence lasted at least 
until 1650 or 1660. 


II. FRENCH CLASSICAL PREACHERS 


The following are only brief biographical sketches of the lives 
of the four greatest classical preachers of this period. Emphasis will 
be placed on any indications of some indebtedness on their part to Span¬ 
ish culture and on their preaching on social issues. 

JacquzA B&nZgnz Bo&AuzZ ( 1627-1704 ). Bossuet is probably the 

7 Guerard, p. 142. 8 Ibid., pp. 142, 143. 
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best known of these preachers. In his youth he discovered a copy of the 
Scriptures in his home and interrupted a conversation on politics of his 
uncles in order to read them portions of the book of Isaiah. As a 
preacher he is said to have been persuasive and it is indicated that few 
were superior to him in classical elegance. 9 Thus, a combination of Bi¬ 
blical knowledge and classical elegance made him the great preacher that 
he was. This combination goes back to Spanish classical literature. 

He was very much concerned with the inequality that existed in 
the economic realm. Even though this happened fifty years before the 
advent of socialism, it can be considered that the concern of people 
like Bossuet did much to bring about this reform in the world.^ 

One of his sermons that has survived is on ?T The Eminent Dignity 
of the Poor in the Church.” In this sermon he spoke of Chrysostom's pre¬ 
ference to live in a city of poor people rather than in a city of rich 
people. The church is the city of the poor. He indicated that Jesus 1 
ministry was for the poor. He also mentioned that the poor had been 
chosen by God to be rich in faith. 11 In his conclusion he praised the 
man that is concerned with the poor. 

The man that looks upon the poor as the firstborn of the church, 
who honors that rank in them and considers himself under obligation 
to serve them, who does not expect any part of the blessings of the 
gospel except through the brotherly love and the companionship, this 
man, and only this man truly understands the mystery of charity. 12 

Bossuet was a youth at thi time in which Spa ish culture in¬ 
fluenced France. This influence may be seen in his classicism and in 

9 Clyde E. Fant and William M. Pinson'Jr., Twenty CzntuAsidA 
Gfizat P/izactUng, II (Waco: Word Books, 1971), 279-285. 

10 Ibid., II, 284. n Ibid., II, 288-294. 12 Ibid., II, 294. 
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his knowledte of the Bible, It is interesting to notice also his great 
concern for the poor. All of this would influence later Spanish preach¬ 
ing, 

LoilC& Bou/tdalouz (7632-7704). He was another of the court 

\ 

preachers of Louis XIV, He was the only son of an eloquent and persua¬ 
sive lawyer. He bacame a priest against his father’s will. Like his 
father, he was also a persuasive speaker. Like Nathan, he did not fear 
to accuse the king. Concerning social issues, he was concerned with the 
fact of the existence of riches in the midst of want. 13 Like Bossuet, 
he also was young during the time of Spanish influence upon France. 

Ttiayidolb dz Solignac dz la Mctikz TZyizIoyi (7657-7775). Fenelon 
was a child during the waning years of Spanish influence upon France. 
However, he still could have felt it indirectly. 

In contrast with the previous two preachers, Fenelon came from a 
poor family. His father was an older man while his mother was still 
young. He was raised by his uncle. Fenelon T s mysticism made him an e- 
nemy of Bossuet. He was not only a mystic, but he was very fanatical in 
his mysticism. He was also a fanatical persecutor of the Huguenots, at 
least in his preaching, even though in practice he refused to use force 
against them. He was more direct in his sermons than Bossuet. Actually, 
fewer of his sermons have survived compared to the other three preachers 
considered in this chapter. 11 * Nothing remains that deals directly with 
the topic under consideration. 

13 Ibid., II, 350-353. 14 Ibid., II, 368-374. 
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JqjCLYI MaAAZtton {1663-1742}. By this time Spanish in¬ 

fluence on French culture was more of a historical than a present reali¬ 
ty. Massillon came from a humble home, even though his father was also 
a lawyer. His first reputation as a preacher came from his funeral ora- 
tions. He was also recognized as a'lenten preacher. His sermons are 
interesting reading. He identified himself with his audience. 15 

Massillon did speak extensively on social issues. Actually, he 
was almost prophetic or apocalyptic when he spoke in relationship to po¬ 
verty. Many times the rich lose their fortunes. Massillon indicated 
that this happened because of the oppression they had inflicted upon the 
poor. 


It is the tears of the poor, whom we neglected, whom we oppres¬ 
sed, which have gradually sapped, and at last have totally over¬ 
thrown them: their cries have drawn down the thunder of Heaven upon 
our palaces. The Lord hath blown upon our superb edifices, and upon 
our fortune, and hath dissipated them like dust. Let the name of 
the poor be honorable in your sight, if you wish that your names may 
never perish in the memory of men. Let compassion sustain your 
houses if you wish that your posterity be not buried under their 
ruins. 16 

The French revolution came approximately hrlf a century after 
Massillon’s death. This makes the last sentence quoted above to be 
practically prophetic. 

The following statement indicates that he not only recognized 
the problem, but also presented a plan through which it could be solved. 
This plan is similar to the modem graduated income tax. 

If each of you were, according to the advice of the apostle, to 
appropriate a certain portion of your wealth toward the subsistence 
of the poor; if, In the computation of your expenses and of your re¬ 
venues, this item were to be always regarded as the most sacred and 


15 Ibid., II, 385-388. 16 Ibid., II, 390. 
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the most inviolable one, then we should quickly see the number of 
the afflicted to diminish: we should soon see renewed in the church 
that peace, that happiness, and that cheerful equality which reigned 
among the first Christians. 17 

It is a pity that when something like this came to be it was 

through the government and not through the church. It also is a pity 

* 

\ 

that when this came to be it was also used much more for arms than for 
the benefit of the poor. 

III. THE INFLUENCE OF FRENCH CLASSICAL PREACHERS 
UPON SPANISH THOUGHT 

These preachers exerted a tremendous influence upon Spanish 
thinking. Ricard himself indicates that "among the great Christian ora¬ 
tors, Bossuet may be one of those that we know best in his work and in 
his creativity. However, a great part of his preaching is lost." 18 To- 
rrecilla, in the Nineteenth Century, considered Augustine, Thomas and 
Bossuet to be "the most illustrious commentators of our holy doc¬ 
trines." 19 This distinguished Spanish preacher placed Bossuet above any 
other Catholic theologian since the Middle Ages. 

These preachers were also very well known in the American conti¬ 
nent. Five sermons of Tiberio de J. Salazar y Herrera were published in 
Medellin, Colombia, in 1963. In one of these he used a quotation from 
Bossuet on Matt. 28:19,20. He introduced this quotation describing him 

17 lbid., II, 391. 

18 Robert Ricard, Eitu.dU.0i> dz LttzAatuAa Rzttgtoia. EipanoZa (Ma¬ 
drid: Gredos, 1964), pp. 264-278. 

19 Pedro Maria de Torrecilla, B-ibZUotzco. SzZzcXa. dz TiizdicadofiZi: 
M6i>tZiu.Oi> y Fziti.vtdadzi dz H(WCa., Ill (Paris: Rosa Bouret & Cia., 1851), 
339. 
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as "the most wise Bossuet," 2 * 1 A commemorative edition of a sermon that 
was preached honoring the University of Cuenca, Ecuador, in 1965 men 
tions both Bossuet and Massillon. Bossuet is called "the great Bossuet" 
while Massillon is called "the eloquent Massillon." 21 

All of this indicates the 'great influence of these men upon 
Spanish preaching. Their influence was not limited to their day and 
age, but it has extended to this century* This is particularly true 
concerning Bossuet. Their influence was also seen in the history of 
Spanish preaching and in preaching on poverty. This will be noticed 
below as these topics are considered separately, the first one in the 
following chapter, and the second one in the next section. 

IV. SUMMARY 

A complete circle has been closed in this chapter. During the 
Sixteenth and early Seventeenth Centuries, Spain exerted its influence 
over France. Since the Eighteenth Century, France has influenced Spain. 
Spain's influence over France was political, cultural and economic. 
France's influence over Spain has manifested itself in these same 
spheres. 

This circle has also closed itself in the religious sphere. 
During the time of the influence of the Huguenots over France, Spain 
managed to infiltrate fanatical Catholics into the French palace. Later 

20 Tiberio de J. Salazar y Herrera, LztA.CU> Pcu>£osiaZzA : HomZLZcti> 
(Medellin: Universidad Pontificia Boliviana, 1963), p. 10. 

2 Vicente Solano, VZbcuAAO PAjOnanclado poA F AatJ \JZz ZntZ SoZano 
zn Za I gZzAZa Ca£6Zica dz Cuznaa, zn zZ Tz Vztrn poA. zZ Tsiiunfio dz At inosi- 
Zd (Cuenca, Ec. : Universidad de Cuenca, 1965), n. p. 
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on, French classical preachers influenced Spanish preaching both in 
Spain and in Spanish America, 

This cultural interchange did not exist so clearly during the 
Middle Ages. During these years Spain was influenced more by the Arabs 
than by Europe. However, Spain did* influence Europe, because the Arabs 
kept alive the classical tradition. 

Both France and Spain speak Romance Languages. Their common 
cultural heritage explains partially their continuing cultural exchange. 
At the same time, their geographic proximity also contributes to it. 
Spain is really separated geographically from the rest of Europe, except 
France and Portugal. Not counting the years of its apogee during the 
Sixteenth Century, or the present age of rapid communications, the rest 
of Europe has not had that much influence over Spain, neither has Spain 
had that much influence over the rest of Europe. Even militarilly, in¬ 
vasions from the South to the North or from the North to the South have 
not been as common as the wars between France and Germany. 

This close relationship between these two countries would make a 
very profitable study in international relations. Actually, each chap¬ 
ter of this section represents something that must be studied on its own 
merit. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE HISTORY OF SPANISH PREACHING 

It is not easy to write a history of Spanish preaching. There 
are so many countries, and none o£ them dominates the others culturally. 
Even studying preaching by countires, this would have to be done by each 
denomination separately. It would not be easy to consider all Christian 
preaching in a given country. 

In all of the Spanish-American countries preaching could be di¬ 
vided in two periods: Colonial and Independent. In the case of Spain it 
could include many other periods. This represents another difficulty in 
the preparation of a complete history of Spanish preaching. 

Spanish literary historians recognize regretfully that Ticknor, a 
Nort American scholar, was the founder of the history of Spanish litera¬ 
ture. As a foreigner and a Protestant he ignored completely the history 
of Spanish preaching. Part of his reason for doing this is that Spain 
has not produced a Bourdalue. However, it does have its Paravicino, its 
Najera and its Guerra Ribera. 1 

It is true that it is not easy to find sermonic documents. This 
is true in any language. It is particularly true in Spanish because of 
the rigors of the Inquisition. 2 Herrero Garcia also regrets that no 
Spaniard has taken the necessary time to produce a History of Spanish 

^Miguel Herrero Garcia, ed., S>VunOYioJiJj) CZ&6ZcO (Madrid: Esceli- 
cer, 1942), pp. vii-ix. 

2 Felix Herrero Salgado, ApoJiXjdcZ6n BZbLioghA^Zdd d Zd QhjoJlonLd 
SdQtuddd E&pdnoZd (Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientifi- 
cas, 1971), p. 1. 
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preaching. 3 This situation is best described in the words of Miguel 

Mir, "the history of sacred Spanish eloquence is the greatest vacuum 

that exist in our Literature." 2 * 

Both Herrero Garcia and Herrero Salgado have prepared relatively 
short essays on the history of Spanish preaching. Herrero Salgado has 
prepared a Bibliography of more than 5,000 Spanish sermons in partial 
fulfillment of his requirements for a PhD degree in Spain. This study 
cannot present a history of Spanish preaching. What it can do is to in¬ 
dicate some of the outstanding findings of these two men as a background 

to the consideration of preaching on social issues. 

I. THE EARLIEST EVIDENCES OF SPANISH PREACHING 

Probably one of the eldest manuscripts of an attempt at Spanish 
preaching is a translation of a sermon of Augustine. This is presented 
below in Table 4. These fragments date from approximately the year 900. 
The glosses that appear in parenthesis indicate a strong influence from 
the common manner of speaking. These glosses are dated at approximate! 
the year 950. 5 The Latin text is for comparison with Augustine’s ori¬ 
ginal sermon. The glosses are interpreted from the old Spanish into mo¬ 
dem Spanish and then into English in parenthesis. The appearance of 
these expressions indicate the transition from Latin to Spanish. The 
addition of the text from Isaiah as well as the addition of other 

3 Herrero Garcia, p. vii. 

4 Ibid.; Herrero Salgado, p. 2. 

5 Tatiana Fotitch, An AnthoZogy ofi OZd SpanZ^k (Washington: Cath¬ 
olic University of America Press, 1962), pp. 27, 28. 
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arguments indicates that this is a sermon based on a sermon of Augus¬ 
tine, and not a mere translation of that sermon. Notice the manner in 
which the message is actualized by the use of the expression M don Paulo’ 1 
for Paul. All of this means that this is a portion of one of the earli- 

• V < 

est sermons in Spanish. 


Table 4 

Spanish Sermon of the Year 900 with Glossae of 950 in Parenthesis 
Compared to the Sermon from which it was Taken 


Spanish Sermon 


Augustine T s Sermon 


Rogo uos fratres carissimi 
nemo dicat jn corde suo quia^ pec- 
cata carnis non curat Deus, Sed au- 
dite (’kate uos) 2 apostolum dicen- 
tem ... siquis ( T qualbis uemne). 3 
... Dicit etiam (Esajas) 4 testimo¬ 
nium (ficatore) 5 omnis caro fenum 
et omnis claritas 8 ejus ut flos 
( f flore) feni (’jerba) ... Sed ad 
tempus moritur ’non resurgit (’non 
se uiuificarat) 7 cum criraine ( T pec- 
cato). "Ayt enim apostolus (’zer- 
te dicet don Paulo apostolo) quiz 
corpora uestra temblum est Spiritus 
Sancti; ... ? tu ipse es (’tuelesco 8 
jes) 8 templum Dei ... jin doko tua 
manes (’tu siedes) ... uide ’quid 
agas ( T ke faras), 10 uide f ne of- 
fendas (’tunon laisces)* 1 et in 
ruinam uertaris ('tomaras).^ Nes- 
citis, jinquid ( T dicet) quiz corpo¬ 
ra uestra templum est Spiritus 
Sancti quern habetis a Deo et non 
estis uestri (’reputativa) 13 emti 
enim estis pretio magno. 


Non dicat in corde suo: Pec- 
cata carnis non curat Deus. 


Nudtc 6, inquit idem Apostolus, 
quia cotipotia vutAa temptum in 
vobiA ut SpiAituA Sancti, ... 


WuoJJJu, inquit, quia cotcpoKa 
vutna tmpZum in vobiA ut 
SpiJutuA Sancti, quoin habotu a 
Veo, et non UtU vutiun Empti 
enim utts psietio magno . 


Glossae: 

*quia = que (that). 

2 kate uos = capte(t)uos o captate uos, mirad (behold). 
3 qualbis uemne = .cualquier hombre (any man). 
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Table 4 (continued) 


Glossae: 

^Esajas = Is 40:6. 

5 testimonium (ficatorem) = aquel que establecio el testimonio 
(He who established the testimony). 

^claritas = esplendor (brilliancy). 

7 uiuificarat = vivificara, futuro (shall bring to life, future). 

Q tuelisco < tu ille ipse: notar la acumulacion de pronombres 
(notice the accumulation of pronouns). 

9 jes: notar el diptongo (notice the dipthong). 

10 faras, futuro (future). 

^laisces < hace suelto, que no sea estricto (laxes). 

12 tomaras, futuro (future). 

13 reputativa: quiza repetitiva, porque esta misma declaracion a- 
parece dos veces en el sermon (probably repetitive, because this very 
same statement appears twice in the sermon). 


Sources: Augustine, SQAmon 82, 13: Fotitch, pp. 27, 28. 

II. SPANISH PREACHING IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

Herrero Garcia and Herrero Salgado do not cover this period in 
their works on the history of Spanish preaching. However, it is a very 
interesting period. 

Yitzhak Baer describes the anti-Semitic preaching of Ferrant 
Martinez in 1378. He was the Arch-Deacon of Ecija, in rural Andalusia. 
Baer indicates that his preaching, which survives in fragmentary form, 
contained religious fanaticism and vulgar anti-Semitism. He states that 
Ferrant Martinez said that the king and the queen would not punish any 
one for attacking a Jew. Ferrant Martinez also baptized all of the 
slaves that belonged to Jews. 6 He did not do this because of his 

^Yitzhak Baer, A \UAto?iy ofi the. JexvA tn ChnJj>tLcu\ Spain, II 
(Philadelphia: Jewish Publishing Society of America, 1978), 95, 96. 
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missionary fervor, but rather because of his anti-Semitism. Since Jews 
were not allowed to have Christians as slaves, this was a sure way of 
denying them any slaves at all. 

III. SPANISH PREACHING IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

\ 

As in politics, this was the Golden Age of Spanish preaching. 
The Reformation eclipses Spanish preaching at this time as far as the 
history of the Christian Church is concerned. However, there were some 
outstanding preachers and some great sermons preached in Spain at this 
time. 


F/l ay LiuA cfe Gsianada [1504-1588). Granada was probably the most 
outstanding preacher of this time. He preached in the presence of both 
Portuguese and Spanish royalty. One of his objectives was that preach¬ 
ing would not have to borrow anything from "the literature of the Gen- 
tiles." 7 

His preaching was similar to that of the previous centuries. His 
style, as well as that of his followers, was clear, simple and under¬ 
standable. His sermons were based on the Bible and the writings of the 
Fathers, especially Augustine. Second rate sources were not used. 8 

HaJ> FoZ-toMSAi. This style of preaching continued during the 
first decade of the Seventeenth Century. His followers used it, even 
though in other aspects each preacher followed his own style. 9 

7 Herrero Garcia, p. ix. 8 Ibid., p. xliv. 

9 Ibid., p. xxxvii. 
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Even in 1614 Fray Francisco de Castaneda still preached in this 
manner. Not as passionate as Granada, he still was a loving, moving and 
colorful preacher. 10 

Others tried to continue this tradition. However, their numbers 
and their effectiveness were rapidly siminishing. This was partially 
due to the intrusion of the classical style of preaching and partially 
because of the necessity of using the Scriptures in Latin because of the 
Inquisition. 11 According to some, the use of the Spanish language was 
not permited in quoting the Bible, even though it was translated as li¬ 
terature, as indicated above. 

IV. SPANISH CLASSICAL PREACHING 

It is noteworthy that in preaching, as well as in literature and 
other fields, Spanish used the classical method of preaching before it 
was used in French. The Renaissance began in Italy. In some aspects it 
affected Spain before it affected France, and it could be said that it 
even affected France through Spain. 

F tiay Hofutzn&yLo PGJUx Panav-icino y A nX.za.aa. [1568-1611) . Paravici- 
no was the son of an Italian father and a Spanish mother. His father 
was very active in Milanese affairs even late in life, serving as Treas¬ 
urer both of the state and the army (1603-5). As for his son, it is 
said that he knew how to read and write when he was four years old. 12 A 

10 Ibid., p. li. 11 Herrero Salgado, p. 24. 

12 "Paravicino y Arteaga (Fray Hortensio Felix), VZcdonCLfu.0 En- 
(Uclop£cUc.O HiApano-Am2M.C.ano , 15 (New York: W. M. Jackson, 1941), 899. 
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year later he also knew how to count and he was acquainted with the 
first notions of the Latin language. 13 

Paravicino was considered to be "the unrivaled orator of the age 
and as such became court preacher to Philip III (1617) and Philip IV 
(1621), and was dubbed ^preacher of kings and king of preachers 1 ." 14 
On-the ohter hand, others consider him to represent the beginning of the 
decadence of Spanish preaching. 15 

Paravicino was a friend of Gongora and imitated him in his son¬ 
nets. Actually, El Greco immportalized some of his sonnets on canvass. 
In this way the poet, the painter and the preacher are all combined. 17 
In preaching, Paravicino also imitated Gongora. His sermons are consid¬ 
ered to be "the art of Gongora applied to oratory.'" He preached in a 
"refined style, often cold." 18 However, he did uplift his listeners by 
his preaching, even though he considered more important that they "bring 
about surprise and satisfaction, admiration and entertainment." 13 His 
sermons are eloquent and full of metaphors and conceptual subtleties. 
They "are the best example of sacred purist oratory." 28 

13 "Paravicino y Arteaga, Fray Horten io Felix, EndzZopzdia U- 
YiLvZAAaZ IZuA&iada, 41 (Madrid:Espasa-Calpe, 1958), 1107. 

14 ”Paravicino, Fray Hortensio Felix," Weu? CaZkoZZc EnccfcZopazcUu, 
X (New York:Mc-Graw-Hill, 1966), 997. 

15 Hilary Dansey Smith, VtiZCLzhZvig Zn tkz SpayuAk GoZdzn Agz (Ox¬ 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1978), p. 2. 

18 J. Garcia Lopez, WZ^tOKZd dz Zd UXoAoZiiACi EApanoZa (Barcelona: 
Teidi, 1959), p. 254. 

17 Angel Valbuena Prat, HZ&tonJjx dz Zee LZtzAjztu/Ld EApanoZa, II 
(Barcelona: Gustavo Gili, 1968), 688 

18 Ibid., II, 690. 13 Ibid., II, 689. 20 Garcia Lopez, p. 254. 
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Actually, even without Gongora Paravicino would have followed a 
similar style of writing and preaching. He considered this to be a fa¬ 
vor or a curse from heaven. 2 * It was his own natural style, his own way 
of being. He could have been called a Gongorist before Gongora. 22 His 
oratory is considered to be intellectual and aristocratic, not of the 
masses. His purpose was not to move, but to surprise his audiences. 23 
He had "the eminent nature of a poet, of an artisan of the word, he was 
of an impetuouts heart, of profound culture and of apostolic virtue." 24 

It is no surprise that his sermons were considered to be clas¬ 
sical in 1648; 25 it could be surprising that the Royal Academy still 
considered them to be classical as late as 1853. 26 The least that could 
be said is that it could be very profitable to study him as a preacher 
in a future dissertation. 

HiA FoZLoweAA. Classical preaching flourished in Spanish from 
this time until approximately 1750. Murillo was one of those that fol¬ 
lowed him. 27 Many sermons at this time were translated from Spanish to 
French. The following is a list of Spanish preachers whose sermons were 
translated into French, with the dates of publication of their sermons in 
Diego de la Vega (1602-1614), Pedro de Valderrama (1609-1619), Cristobal 
de Fonseca (1618), Diego Murillo (1613, 1654), Cristobal de Avendano 

2 *Valbuena Prat, II, 689. 22 Herrero Garcia, pp. lviii, lix. 

23 Ibid., p. xxi. 24 Ibid., p. lix. 25 Ibid., p. xiii. 

26 "Paravicino, Fray Hortensio Felix," Wew? CatkoZic. EncycZopCL&cUa, 

X, 997. 

27 Herrero Garcia, o. xxxviii. 
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(1628, 1638), Basilio Ponce de Leon (1643), Diego Niceno (1635-1649), 
Juan de Mota (1638-1652). 28 

This activity indicates the interest of the French in Spanish 
literature at that time. It should also be noted that most of this work 
was done after the death of Paraviciao (1611) and even after the death 
of Gongora (1627). On the other hand, most of this work was done just 
before or around the time in which Bossuet (1627-1704) was beginning to 
be an effective preacher. This indicates the work of Spanish preachers 
as part of the context in which Bossuet began his work. 

V. OPPOSITION TO CLASSICAL PREACHING 

Not all of the preachers considered above were classical preach¬ 
ers. Almost immediately after the death of Paravicino voices were heard 
against his polished style of preaching. Foremost among these was Diego 
Niseno, whose sermons were published in 1627, 29 and, as indicated above, 
translated into French in the period between 1635 and 1649. 

Between 1650 and 1750 classical preaching began to degenerate to 
the point of becoming practically meaningless. Fray Gerundio became the 
representative of extreme poverty of this style of preaching. At the 
same time, he typified all Spanish preaching and brought it into disre¬ 
pute. This is true not only of preaching during his lifetime, but of 
all Spanish preaching both before and after his lifetime. 30 At the same 
time, this revival of Biblical preaching was not as strong as it should 
have been because of fear of the Inquisition. However, it did exist, 

2 ®Ibid., p. xxiii. 23 Ibid., p. lxii. 

30 Herrero Salgado, pp. 1,2. 
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even to the extent of preserving some of the old Rabbinical traditions. 
"The Zzyenda. Yie.gX.CL of Spanish Counter-Reformation Catholicism has been 
exaggerated, and ... at certain levels the sterner rulings of the Coun¬ 
cil of Trent were modified to preserve long standing traditions." 31 

Concerning classical preaching, Niseno said I can not persuade 
myself that whoever studies how to satisfy the ear with the beauty of 
the phrase more than how he sill touch the will with the significance of 
the sentence will bear much fruit or pretend the honor and glory of God." 32 

VI. SPANISH PREACHING SINCE 1750 

Not much has been done to try to analyze Spanish preaching since 
1750. Things became more complicated because outstanding preachers ap¬ 
pear in other countries besides Spain and in other religious persuasions 
besides the Catholic Church. 

Among other things, some preaching presents an imitation and ad¬ 
miration of French Classical preaching. There appears a combination of 
direct and refined preaching. 

New themes appear in preaching. These include the wars of inde¬ 
pendence in the early Nineteenth Century and the theology of liberation 
in the middle of the Twentieth Century. At the same time, the immediacy 
of the need and the vitality of the situation has brought about a 
preaching based on this need and not so much the Bible, the Fathers or 
other sources. It is not as eloquent as that of the past. However, 
there are notable exceptions that will be considered below. 

31 Smith, p. 156. 32 Herrero Garcia, p. Ixiii. 
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VII. SUMMARY 

The history of Spanish preaching has not been written yet. Ac¬ 
tually, this is not an easy task because of the different Spanish speak¬ 
ing countries involved and because of the different persuasions. 

The study of the history of Spanish literature was begun by 
Ticknor, an American Protestant of the Nineteenth Century. Present day 
Spanish scholars blame him for ignoring Spanish preaching. However, the 
responsability for this could go to Pray Gerundio and the complete dis¬ 
repute of Classical preaching in the hands of inept men. 

The earliest evidence of an intent of Spanish preaching comes at 
least from the year 900 of our era. Reference is made in this case to a 
sermon of Augustine that was changed in its presentation to the Spanish 
mind. There are scanty references to preaching in the Middle Ages. 

Probably the most outstanding Spanish preachers of all time were 
Fray Luis de Granada (1504-1588) and Fray Hortensio Felix Paravicino y 
Arteaga (1568-1611). Granada was a preacher that followed the direct 
method of preaching, Paravicino used a refined classical style. Granada 
preached to the masses, Paravicino to the high classes. Granada preach¬ 
ed to the heart, Paravicino to the mind. Both had successors. At first 
it seemed that Paravicino overcame Granada. In the long run both styles 
fuesed and Spanish preaching tried to reach people because of its con¬ 
tent and also because of its beauty. 

More recently great purposes and issues -have become more impor¬ 
tant than style. However, this has not been lost completely. This can 
be seen in the preaching for independence and in the preaching of libe¬ 
ration theology. 
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CHAPTER X 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS OF SPANISH PREACHING ON SOCIAL ISSUES 

More than two thousand sermons in Spanish have been considered 
for this study. Most of these are sermons that were originally preached 
in Spanish. A few are sermons that were translated from other languages 
into the Spanish language. 

The Spanish sermons cover a period of eleven centuries. The 
translations cover a period of four centuries. Spanish sermons on so¬ 
cial issues cover three of the last five centuries, translations, three 
of the last four. 

The text of an abbreviation of the Spanish sermons is found in 
the Supplement oi; this study. The text of the translations from other 
languages is not included here because some of them could be available 
in an English translation from the original language. 

I. SPANISH SERMONS ON SOCIAL ISSUES 

Thirty-two of those sermons mentioned above were preached in 
Spanish on social issues. These sermons were preached in Spain, Argen¬ 
tina, Colombia, the Dominican Republic, Mexico and Venezuela. They were 
preached in the Sixteenth, Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 

Spanish. ?fi&achzai> that Pmach&d on So dot iMue*. Table 5 will 
help in the understanding of the background of these preachers. It con¬ 
siders the eleven preachers presented in this study in chronological or¬ 
der. One of them preached in the early part of the Sixteenth Century, 
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two in the first part of the Nineteenth Century, one in the later part 
of the Nineteenth Century and the rest during the present century. 


Table 5 

Spanish Preachers on Social Issues 


Name of Preacher Century 

Profession 

Country 

Anton de Montesinos 

XVIa 

Dominican Friar 

Spain, Dom. R. 

Santiago Jose Garcia Mazo 

XlXa 

Priest & Author 

Spain 

Pedro Maria de Torrecilla 

XlXa 

Priest, Aux. Bishop? 

Spain, France 

Jose de Jesus Cuevas 

XlXb 

Lawyer, Manufacturer 

Mexico 

Antonio Caso 

XXa 

Law., Phil., Educ. 

Mexico 

Jose Eusebio Ricaurte 

XXa 

Priest 

Colombia 

Albino Gonzalez Menendez-R< 

. XXa 

Friar, Bishop 

Spain 

Jose Ruiz Medrano 

XXb 

Priest 

Mexico 

Hector 0. Oglietti 

XXb 

Priest, TV Preacher 

Argentina 

Virgilio Pamio 

XXb 

Priest 

Argentina 

Jesus Maria Pellxn 

XXb 

Priest, Aux. Bishop 

Venezuela 


It should be noted that two of these speakers were not preach¬ 
ers at all. These were lawyers. On the other hand, one was a TV speak¬ 
er a la Bishop Sheen. 

Much of the Spanish speaking world is represented in this group. 
One of them published his sermons in France while he apparently lived in 
exile there. 


S&imonA on SOQyidt 1There is almost as great a variation 
in the sermons of these preachers as In the speakers themselves. This is 
to be expected, considering the different eras in which they preached 
and the different countries they represented. 

Table 6 will help in tinderstanding the different topics covered 
in these sermons. Only the last names of the preachers are used. 
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Table 6 

Main Topics in the Spanish Sermons on Social Issues 


Poor Workers 

Preacher & & Orphans 

Poverty their 

Wages 

Slaves 

Socio¬ 

political 

Solution 

Hunger 

Chrst. 
Solu¬ 
tion 

Pples. 

of 

Social 

Action 

Total 

Montesinos 




2 





2 

Garcia M. 







i 


1 

Torrecilla 






1 

3 

3 

7 

Cuevas 

1 








1 

Caso 








2 

2 

Ricaurte 

1 








1 

Gonzalez 






1 

2 

3 

6 

Ruiz M. 




1 


1 



2 

Oglietti 





i 

3 



4 

Pamio 

1 




i 



1 

3 

Pellln 


1 

1 



1 



3 

Totals 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

7 

6 

9 

32 


An effort has been made to list these sermons in the same order 
that was used in the presentation of the Biblical texts in the Penta¬ 
teuch. Hunger has been included after slavery because it was not listed 
in a separate category at that time. It could be listed with poverty, 
but there are times when even the rich may go hungry. The following co¬ 
lumns present solutions offered by the world and by the church. Finally, 
the last column of sermons represents the principles that the church re¬ 
commends in the solution of this problem. The following chapters will 
be in this order. After a consideration of the central message of the 
sermons, the questions of authority, the relationship of these sermons 
to Liberation Theology and to the recent councils of Latin American 
Bishops will be considered. 
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Nine sermons present a Christian solution to these problems. 

They present the solution recommended by the Catholic Church. The 
second greatest number, seven, is related to socio-political solutions 
to these problems. Six of these were preached against communism. 

II. SOURCES OF THE SPANISH SERMONS ON SOCIAL ISSUES 

Most of these sermons are found in books that were written by 
the preacher himself or were written as collections of his sermons. How¬ 
ever, some do not fall into this category. 

The sermons of Anton de Montesinos have survived in an abridged 
form in Bartolome de las Casas’ ULhtOJiAjCL de ZaA lyididb. Bartolome de 
las Casas was bom in Seville approximately in 1474. His forefathers 
were French, settling in Seville since the reconquest of the city from 
the Moors. He came to America in Columbus’ second journey. He is well 
known as the protector of the Indians. His work was written between 
1527 and 1561, and published in 1600. At least once he was tried for 
defending the Indians. This happened in Nicaragua in 1536. He later 
became Bishop of Chiapas where he continued defending the rights of the 
Indians. He was the first person to suggest that Black people relieve 
the Indians from their slavery. He lived to regret this. He died in 
1566 at the ripe age of 92. 1 

Santiago Jose Garcia Mazo’s sermon was published in a collection 
of Spanish sermons edited and published by Vicente Canos in 1855. This 
collection as well as that of Torrecilla were published in France and in 

^Bartolome de las Casas, H+AtosUcL dz ZcU> IndLcUi, I (Mexico: Ire- 
neo Paz, 1877), 17, 79, 91, 97. 
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Mexico during this decade. It is interesting to notice that conditions 
in Spain at this time were not stable enough for the publication of such 
a large work as this. 

During the regime of Porfirio Diaz (1880-1910) Mexico published 
a collection of its major literary achievements. One of the volumes of 
this collection contains the sermons of a lawyer, Jose de Jesus Cuevas. 
One of these sermons deals with social issues. The same thing happened 
in Colombia in the decade of 1930. Several volumes of this collection 
contain religious discourses. One of these is Jose Eusebio Ricaurte ? s 
sermon that is considered in this study. 

An abridgement of all of the sermons on social issues considered 
in this study is found in the Appendix to this study. Both Spanish and 
English translation by the author of this study is found for the sermons 
of the Nineteenth Century and those prior to this date. An English a- 
bridgement by the author of this study is presented for sermons of this 
Twentieth Century. The reference in the footnotes in the following 
chapters is to the original publication of the sermons. 

III. SERMONS ON SOCIAL ISSUES TRANSLATED INTO THE SPANISH LANGUAGE 

This section is not as important as the one that has been pre¬ 
sented above. However, the fact that sermons- on this subject were 
translated into the Spanish language indicates that there was interest 
in this topic. At the same time, it is important to notice that some of 
the concepts that were translated could have been used in Spanish sermons. 

VtizaakoJiA on Social I £>6u&> whot>d Sztimon* wqjiz TstaMZctfzd 'into 
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SpayuAh. As with Spanish preachers. Table 7 will help to understand the 
background of the preachers whose sermons were translated into Spanish. 


Table 7 

Preachers on Social Issues whose Sermons were Translated into 

the Spanish Language 


Name of Preacher 

Century 

Profession 

Country 

Paolo Segneri 

XVI lb 

Priest 

Italy 

Felix Antoine P. 

Dupanloup XlXa 

Bishop 

France 

Monsieur Deplace 

XlXa 

Lay person, unknown ' 

France 

Jean Baptiste H. Lacordaire XlXa 

Lawyer, Dominican Fr. 

France 

Tihamer Toth 

XXa 

Bishop 

Hungary 


One of the interesting things in this list of preachers is that 
it closes the gap of the Seventeenth Century, in the former list. As in 
the former list, it also includes a lay person. Besides this, one of 
the preachers included in this list probably was of the Eastern Orthodox 
persuasion, this was Bishop Toth. Segneri and Lacordaire are among the 
best preachers in the history of preaching. 

S&tinoviA on SociaZ As with Spanish sermons, Table 8 will 

help to understand the nature of the topics of these sermons. Since not 
all of the categories included in the Spanish sermons were covered in 
these sermons, the list is shorter than the one found in Table 6. 

As with Spanish sermons, the majority of these sermons also pre¬ 
sent the subject of Principles of Social Action. In translation there 
is not so much interest in local issues as in principles of action. This 
also means that seventeen of the forty-six sermons are on this topic. 
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Table 8 

Main Topics of the Sermons on Social Issues Translated into Spanish 


Preacher 

Poor 

& 

Poverty 

Hunger 

Christian 

Solutions 

Principles 
of Social 
Action 

Total 

Segneri 



2 

i 

3 

Dupanloup 



1 

3 

4 

Deplace 

1 




1 

Lacordaire 

1 



2 

3 

Toth 


1 


2 

3 

Total 

2 

1 

3 

8 

14 


IV. SOURCES OF THE SERMONS ON SOCIAL ISSUES TRANSLATED INTO THE 

SPANISH LANGUAGE 

The sermons of Dupanloup, Deplace and Lacordaire are found in 
the collections of Cano and Torrecilla that are mentioned above. Seg- 
neri T s sermons are found in a four volume collection of his sermons. 
They were published in Madrid in 1858. Toth's sermons also form a four 
volume collection. They were published in Spain and Argentina in 1942. 

Since these sermons were not preached originally in Spanish 
they are not translated in the Appendix. Some quotations or allusions 
may be made to them in the text of this study. In that case the source 
will be given in the text itself. 

V. SUMMARY 

More than two thousand sermons in Spanish have been considered 
in this study. Forty-six of these were preached on social issues. 

This means that 2% of the sermons were preached on social issues. 
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Thirty-two of these sermons were preached originally in Spanish. The o- 
ther fourteen were translated from other languages. These sermons re¬ 
present the work of eleven preachers, the others of five. Other ser¬ 
mons also made reference to social issues, but these were sermons 
preached exclusively on these problems. 

It should be noted that since the Sixteenth Century at least 
one sermon on social issues for each century is available in this col¬ 
lection. Three of the sixteen persons that preached these sermons 
were not preachers at all, but lay persons. This is outstanding for 
the Catholic Church, in which the laity do not have too much freedom of 
expression. 

The overwhelming majority of these sermons relate to principles 
of social action. This is true for both Spanish sermons and those that 
are translated from other languages, even though it is more marked in 
those that are translated. 

Many of these sermons are found in collections of sermons or o- 
ther literature. This includes the collections of Canos and Torrecilla 
published in the 1850s and collections printed in Mexico towards the 
end of the Nineteenth Century and in Colombia in the 1930s. The ser¬ 
mons of Anton de Montesinos are found in the work of Bartolome de las 
Casas. All of the others are in works that in one way or another bear 
the name of the preacher. This is true even of some of the sermons 
that are found in the collections or anthologies mentioned above. 
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CHAPTER XI 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

The purpose of this chapter is to consider that which Spanish 
preachers had to say concerning social problems. These will be consid¬ 
ered in the same order in which they are presented in Chapter II. As 
noted in Chapter X, this means that the sermons that speak about the 
poor and poverty, the workers and their wages, the orphans, and those 
that speak about slavery are the ones to be considered in this chapter. 
The sermons concerning hunger are also considered here. 

I. THE POOR AND POVERTY 

As noticed above, three sermons that were preached originally 
in Spanish and two sermons that were translated from the French center 
on this subject. It should also be noted that two of these five ser¬ 
mons were preached by laymen. This also means that two of the four 
sermons preached by the laity were preached on this topic. Probably 
the reason for this is that they considered that they could preach more 
freely on this topic than on others without any danger of getting in¬ 
volved in doctrinal disputes and the danger of excommunication. When 
asked about the reason for her not writing more on Biblical topics a 
Mexican nun of the Seventeenth Century replied that she could do scien¬ 
tific research without fear of the Inquisition. This was not the case 
if she studied Biblical topics. Lay preachers faced the same problem. 

*Sor Juana Ines de la Cruz, ObsiaA Comp&ztaA (Mexico: Porrua, 
1969), p. 976. 
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TtULYlAZcutzd SzSimon6. Two of the sermons were translated from 
the French. One of these was from Monsieur Deplace. He indicated that 
the poor have the rights that belong to Jesus Christ. In the Roman Em¬ 
pire they suffered the scorn of the rich. On the other hand, the 
Christians who had some means considered themselves to be the fathers 
of the poor. 2 The solution to the problem of poverty was not the sub¬ 
ject of this sermon. However, if it had been, it would have been that 
a paternalistic attitude for the poor on the part of the rich is needed. 
This sermon was preached in the first part of the Nineteenth Century. 

Lacordaire also preached a sermon on this subject. He also 
presented the situation in the Roman Empire. He indicated that the 
poor had no rights, dignity, self-respect, hope, memory of a common o- 
rigin with the rich or brotherhood with them. Would the rich educate 
them? They did not even worry about their death, much less about edu¬ 
cating them. Jesus changed this situation. Condemning slavery. He i- 
dentified Himself with the poor. Christians like St. Francis of Assisi 
followed the example set by Jesus. The solution to the problem of po¬ 
verty according to this sermon would be to follow this example. Lacor¬ 
daire considers that the Church has done this throughout the ages. 3 

J 06& dz JZ6(1$ CuZVCL 6. His is the first sermon on this topic 
that was preached in Spanish. It was preached in Christmas of 1895 to 

2 Mr. Deplace, "Dignidad y Derechos del Pobre,” &ibZ<jO£zcxi Sztzz- 
£a dz ?SiZ&uiadofiZA, S&vmoneA WohaJLzb, ed. Pedro Maria de Torrecilla, III 
(Paris: Rosa, Bouret & Cia., 1851^), 28-43. 

3 Jean Baptiste H. Lacordaire, "Dignidad del Pobre,” in Ibid., 
Ill, 426-440. 
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the poor in Mexico City. The preacher was a lawyer. He preached at 
that time of a great class struggle during the regime of Porfirio Diaz. 

This is an extremely eloquent speech with many Biblical pic¬ 
tures interwoven in its arguments. It was delivered for the encourame- 
ment of the poor, even though it is doubtful that these could under¬ 
stand what was being said or the concepts that were being presented. 

The first part of the speech speaks of the hardships of poverty 
both for the body and for the soul. The second part indicates that it 
is the privilege of the poor to be in this condition in God’s presence. 

Cuevas indicates that poverty must be borne with patience. He 
indicates that the poor must be resigned to their poverty. If they do 
this, they are heores and martyrs. From a spiritual point of viey, he 
considers them to be predestined to heaven because they have suffered 
the sufferings of hell on this earth. 

At the same time he indicates that the rich must have compassion of the 
poor. They also have an obligation to them. This obligation is to 
provide them with that which they need and to comfort them and love 
them. At the same time, the poor will have the obligation in heaven of 
asking God to bless the rich. 4 

This solution borders on paternalism. At the same time it re¬ 
quests the poor not to rebel against the rich. Justice will finally be 
done in heaven. 

Jo4£ EuAtbZo RicCLLtfitZ. This sermon was preached at the ground¬ 
breaking ceremony of a chapel for the hospital for the poor in Bogota, 

4 Jose de Jesus Cuevas, V/C5CU/L606 RzLCg<i060& (Mexico: V. Agiieros, 
1898), pp. 363-369. 
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Colombia, in 1926. 5 This was a ceremonial sermon preached more than 
thirty years after Cuevas 1 sermon. Both civil and ecclesiastical autho¬ 
rities were present in this important event. 

Ricaurte indicates that the chapel is needed in the hospital be¬ 
cause it will serve as the threshold to heaven for those that do not 
find their physical health. It is also needed as a source of comfort for 
the nuns who sacrifice everything for the welfare of others. 

This may seem to indicate that there is little relationship be¬ 
tween this sermon and poverty. However, it was dedicated to the pocr, 
just like the hospital was dedicated to them. Ricaurte also indicates 
that the presence of the authorities honors the poor and brings them joy. 
It also indicates their interest in the problems of the poor. 

With Torrecilla Ricaurte reminds his audience that the Church 
was founded at a time in which the poor did not have any rights. 6 This 
was also presented more or less at that time by Lacordaire. 7 With Cue¬ 
vas, he spoke of the poor as the "chosen" companions of the Lord. 6 

All of this does not present a new solution to the problem of the 
poor. Ricaurte seems to support the status quo. He congratulates the 
state for its continued support of the Church in its scanty efforts to 
help the pocr in their extreme emergencies. 

5 Biblioteca Aldeana de Colombia, Lo4 Jov&yi&6 0tiadOH.2A S&QJUldo£ 
Bogota: Minerva, 1936), p. 11. 

6 Jose Eusebio Ricaurte, "Sermon para la Ceremonia de Apertura de 
los Trabajos de Construccion de la Capilla para un Hospital para los Po- 
bres," Lo 6 Jovznte OnjoudotiM SaQhjoudo*, pp. 185-194. 

7 Lacordaire, in Torrecilla, III, 426-440. 

6 Cuevas, 363-369. 
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l 1/JigiJLLo Pamio. He is the last preacher who preached a sermon 
that could be considered to deal with the problem of poverty per se. He 
published a series of sermons for the Ecclesiastical Year in 1968. This 
was the same year in which the Latin American Episcopal Conference met 
in Medellin, Colombia. He was Argentinian, and his book was also pub¬ 
lished in Argentina. 

Pamio's sermon for the Second Sunday of Advent confronts the 
problem of the poor. He indicates that both Jesus and John the Baptist 
were poor. The Church must also be poor. The Church is poor, but it 
has an image of wealth. It must present a semblance of poverty to the 
world. This was lost under Constantine. It must be regained. It must 
preach the gospel to the poor both in word and in deed. This way the 
Church may once more bear the image of Christ. 9 This call to the Church 
to identify itself with the poor was made that very same year in the 
Latin American Episcopal Conference and elsewhere. 10 

II. WORKERS AND THEIR WAGES 

Only one sermon focuses on this subject. This sermon was 
preached by Jesus Maria Pellin, Auxilliary Bishop of Caracas, Venezuela. 
Since he died November 20, 1969, his sermon must have been preached a 
little before that date. His sermons were published in 1970. 11 

This sermon was based on Deuteronomy 24:14,15. This text was 
presented above among.the texts on social issues in the Torah. It 

9 Virgilio Pamio, E t PZan dz Za SaZvaciSn zn Za Mzdltacldn dz 
Zo6 EvangzZZoA VorrUyiizateA (Buenos Aires: Guadalupe, 1968), pp. 27-33. 

10 Gustavo Gutierrez, A ThzoZogy oLiberation (Maryknoll, NY: 
Orbis Books, 1973), pp. 117, 118, 131. 
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indicates that laborers must receive their remuneration daily* However, 
once the text was read, no reference is made to it throughout the sermon. 

Pellxn indicates that the Church has always favored that workers 
be treated decently. It has taught that every person has his own worth 
in the presence of God. It has also taught that those in position of 
leadership, wealth and power must consider those that work for them as 
their equals. He presents four basic teachings of the Church: 

1. The laborer has a right to a salary sufficient for his own 
subsistence and that of his wife and children. 

2. Nobody should be deprived of that which others have in more 
abundance than their basic needs. 

3. Every man must own property. 

4. The dignity of both male and female workers must be respec¬ 
ted. A child must not bear heavy burdens. He must be prepared to 
be useful ... when he comes of age. 

Pellin adds that because of human malice the first three goals 
have not been reached. However, reforms have been made concerning the 
dignity of the laborer. He also states that the International Union of 
Catholic Businessmen must make it its goal that every laborer may own at 
least his own dwelling. 11 

It cannot be denied that this sermon is very clear in its objec¬ 
tives. The Church must do all that is within its power to improve the 
working conditions of its members. These goals have been stated quite 
clearly. However, what about the person that cannot find employment? 
This sermon does not endeavor to answer this question. On the other 
hand, adding to this the message of the former sermon, it is clearly 
stated that the Church must identify with the poor. Then it must help 
those that have a job to be treated equitably, and those that do not 

11 Jesus Maria Pellxn, TzAtAMQYiio (Caracas: Revista Lor, 1970), 
pp. 275-277. 
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have a job to find one according to their own strength and their own ca¬ 
pacity. 


III. ORPHANS 

Pellin also preached a sermon on the Centennial of the founda¬ 
tion of the Orphanage in Caracas. In the sermon he praised the founding 
fathers. He indicated that there was a need to continue serving the or¬ 
phans of the country. This need represented a social, religious and pa¬ 
triotic obligation. 

A problem is evident in spite of the simplicity of this sermon. 
This was an effort to deprive the institution of its religious ties. Pe- 
llin wanted the Church to continue leading out in its operation with 
funds provided by the national government. 12 

It could be said that this sermon does not have much influence 
on the problem of social issues. However, the last issue is very impor¬ 
tant. Should the state support the social services of the Church? If 
this is so, to what extent must it be done? 

IV. SLAVES 

Spanish preaching has not been as effective in the solution of 
any problem as it has been in the solution of this one. The influence 
of Spanish preaching has been so great that preaching in general can 
feel a sense of accomplishment. Actually, aside from the Reformation, 
this was the greatest accomplishment of preaching in the Sixteenth Cen¬ 
tury. 

12 Ibid., pp. 232-238. 
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Ant6n dz MontZAtnOA . The most outstanding name in preaching a- 
gainst slavery is that of Anton de Montesinos. He preached two out¬ 
standing sermons against the enslavement of Indians during the Advent 
season, December of 1511. This was almost six ye^rs before the incep¬ 
tion of the Reformation. 

America had been discovered less than twenty years before this 
time. By 1500 Santo Domingo had been founded. Nicolas de^Ovando was 
appointed governor in 1502. Two years later the Crown authorized the 
importation of up to 200 slaves a year. This was suspended in 1516. Un¬ 
der Ovando the use of Indians in forced labor in the mines and on roads 
was encouraged. They were also practically enslaved under the KZpaSiti- 
mizinZo system. Ovando continued as governor until 1509 when he was re¬ 
placed by Diego Colon, son of the discoverer. As stated above, Monte¬ 
sinos preached his now famous sermons against the enslavement of Indians • 
in 1511. The following year the Crown issued the laws of Burgos with the 
purpose of checking the mistreatment of the Indians while maingaining the 
system of the zncomiznda 6. 13 

The first sermon was preached the Sunday before Christmas in 
1911. 1If The text used by Montesinos was appropriate to the Advent sea¬ 
son in which it was preached. It depicted John the Baptist’s ministry 
in the desert (Lk 3:4). Using this as a basis Montesinos talked about 
the sterility of the consciences of his listeners as well as their 
blindness. He indicated that they were in danger of being condemned by 

13 Rayford W. Logan, Haiti and tkz Dominican Republic (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1968), pp. 28, 29, 

Lewis Hanke, 'BaSitoZom£ dz Za6 CaAaA (Habana: Ucar Garcia, 

1949), p. 20. 
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God because they were unaware of the serious sins that they were commit- 
ing even until their deathbeds. These sins were those of working the 
Indians without healing their illnesses and even sending them to their 
deaths in order to attain a little more gold. 15 

This sermon moved the Spanish community against Montesinos and 
the monastic community he represented. They complained to the Governor. 
Diego Colon talked with the Abbot who promised that another sermon would 
be preached the following week on the same subject. With this they 
left, fully convinced that Montesinos would recant everything and things 
would return to normal. 16 

The second sermon was preached to a full house. During the 
week the Friars had studied together and come to one accord concerning 
this sermon, just as they had done with the first sermon. The text was 
from Job 36:3, and as translated by Montesinos it said: ”My wisdom from 
the beginning shall be repeated, and my conversations are to be verified 
without a command/ 1 Basically the sermon was a repetition of the first 
one. If anything, it was a little stronger. Montesinos actually even 
challenged his listeners to write to the King himself. 17 

This they were prompt in doing. The King sent a Friar from the 
rival Franciscan order to plead their cause. Montesinos eventually had 
to travel to Spain to defend his case. He personally had to pay for his 
way there. He was held in such disrepute that he had to beg for food 
from the inhabitants of the island. The majority were unwilling to 

15 Bartolome de las Casas, HLbtotUJl dz ZaA JndLuXA, I (Mexico: I- 
reneo Paz, 1877), 161. 

16 Ibid., I, 161-163. 17 Ibid,, I, 163. 
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contribute to his cause, eventually h.e acquired sufficient means with 
which to feed himself during his journey to Spain, 18 

Montesinos was a very courageous preacher. Endangering his own 
life he presented an unpopular message. He saw the social need of his 
day and he did something about it. He faced the situation directly and 
without any fear of the consequences. He indicated clearly that the 
conquerors had no right to enslave the former owners of the land. He 
indicated that they were also human beings. 

It is impossible to measure the long range results of most 
preaching. This is one of the few cases in which they can be measured. 
Those that were opposed to the Indians were very strong. They considered 
that the Bible justified their conquest of the Indians. After all, it 
was only a continuation of the wars of reconquest of the homeland from 
the hands of the infidels. 

To Christianize the Indians meant to subdue them. They consider¬ 
ed that Israel’s wars justified the conquest of the New World by Spanish 
forces. Israel’s wars did not have as their sole objective the conver¬ 
sion of the people that were delivered into their hands. Even though 
Jesus Christ and the apostles did not conquer by the sword, this was now 
necessary because the Indians offered their young ones in sacrifice to 
their gods and practiced idolatry. After all, these were the motives of 
the Babylonian captivity and of the flood. 18 

All of these were arguments used against Montesinos and those 

18 de las Casas, pp. 163-165. 

18 Antonio Maria Fabie y Escudero, y E&CSU£o6 dt Von BaSVto- 

SLomi. de £a6 Co606, I (Madrid: Miguel Genesta, 1969), 418-421. 
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who tried to protect the Indians from enslavement. When he arrived in 
Spain it was not easy for him to have an interview with the King. He ac¬ 
tually entered the King f s chambers when the guard was busy with someone 
else. However, once this was done, he presented his case boldly. 20 

Because of his preaching and his interview with the King laws 
were enacted soon after protecting the Indians from the worse abuses of 
slavery. Besides this, Bartolome de las Casas, who was to record Monte- 
sinos sermons, became the protector of the Indians. Both of these out¬ 
comes came as a direct result of these sermons, 

Jo&£ Ru/LZ M&d?Uino. Spanish priests have been criticized in 
their preaching because they protected the Indian and enslaved the Black. 
This has probably contributed to the relative lack of affinity between 
them. This helped the White population to continue their exploitation 
of both peoples. 

The fact is that Bartolome de las Casas did recommend that Black 
slaves be brought to replace the Indians. However, he lived to regret 
this when he saw how they were treated. 

Pedro Claver was the preacher who spoke on behalf of the Black 
community as Montesinos did on behalf of the Indians. Their freedom 
came in the Nineteenth Century. It came first in the Latin American 
countries, as they gained their Independence from Spain. Don Miguel Hi¬ 
dalgo y Costilla, heroe of Mexican independence, proclaimed the freedom 
of all slaves as early as 1810. The country finally passed such a De¬ 
cree on the Nineteenth Anniversary of the Proclamation of Independence, 

20 de las Casas, I, 167. 
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the 15th of September in 1829, Argentina declared in 1813 that the 
children of slaves were free, eventually abolishing slavery as slaves 
died out. Colombia decreed the 16th of July in 1821 that slaves should 
be free on their eighteenth birthday. 21 England was the first English 
speaking country to abolish slavery in 1833. Abolition came later in 
the colonies in which slavery existed. It came to the West Indies in 
1838. At this time it was also abolished in South Africa. Abolition 
came to India in 1843. France abolished slavery in 1848, Holland in 
1863. This means that slavery was abolished in all of these countries 
before it was abolished in the United States in 1865. Puerto Rico and 
Cuba were Spanish colonies at that time. Puerto Rico abolished slavery 
in 1873 and Cuba in 1886. All of this means that Latin America had the 
distinction of initiating the abolition of slavery. It also had the 
distinction of having the last nation to abolish it. This country was 
Brazil, where slavery was not abolished until 1888. 22 

Jose Ruiz Medrano’s sermons was preached in the Cathedral of 
Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico the sixth day of December, 1960. It was 
preached to commemorate the one hundred fiftieth anniversary of the pro¬ 
clamation of emancipation of slaves in Mexico. Ruiz indicated that li¬ 
berty is a divine attribute with which humanity has always named God. 
However, liberty is a two edged sword. It must be experienced in rela¬ 
tionship to outward as well as inward pressures. In the first instance 
it means freedom from slavery. This came through the Christian Church. 
It was not accomplished by force, but by conviction. Towards the end of 

21 "Slavery,” Encyclopaedia T&AJtanyiica (1964), XX, 639. 

22 "Slavery,” Encyclopaedia AmeAsicana (1965), XXV, 24. 
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the Middle Ages slavery had practically disappeared from Christian coun¬ 
tries. With the revival of Pagan culture in Europe came the revival of 
slavery. While in ancient societies slavery came as a result of bank¬ 
ruptcy, piracy or war, now it became a racial issue against Blacks and 
Indians. Ruiz names some who defended the Indians, including Bartolome 
de las Casas, but not including Montesinos. He indicates that the final 
proclamation of emancipation of Indians came in 1550. He also indicates 
that the first proclamation of emancipation of all slaves was by Hidalgo 
the 6th of December, 1810. However, the groundwork for this was done by 
centuries of Christianity and by the Church. 23 

Ruiz indicates that slavery comes as the end result of Pagan 
philosophy. Emancipation and liberty represent the result of the work 
of Christianity in the heart of humanity. In this he even makes the 
French Revolution to be the child of the Christian Church. 2Z+ 

However, there is a problem in all of this that Ruiz does not 
bring to the open. This is the fact that Hidalgo was condemned by the 
Inquisition and by many Catholic clergymen since 1800. 25 He started the 
Mexican War of Independence in 1810. In the early stages of this con¬ 
flict he proclaimed the emancipation of all slaves, but he was soon cap¬ 
tured, condemned by the Church and executed by a Catholic government. 26 

2 3Jose Ruiz Medrano, Una. Voz dz M&CtCO (Mexico: Editorial Jus, 
1962), pp. 105-123. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Pslocz 606 Jnqul6ltOAlal y WJXaJjoJi SzguuidoA a Von HLguzt Hidalgo 
y COAtUZa (Mexico: Institute Nacional de Antropologxa e Historia, 1960), 
pp. 9-44 

26 Ibid., pp. 122-374. 
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Once the nation was free, it soon ratified his proclamation of emancipa¬ 
tion. 


V. HUNGER 

Hunger is not presented as a separate issue in the section on 
the laws of Moses. However, the poor, the widows and the foreigners 
could help themselves in different ways in order to solve their needs. 
These included reaping the borders of the fields and taking the glean¬ 
ings that were dropped by the harvesters (Lv 19:9,10). 

The solution to the problem of hunger in the earliest Biblical 
days was to move from one place to another. Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
went to Egypt when there was hunger in Canaan (Gn 12:10; 26:1; 45). Even 
after the people of Israel had settled in Canaan they continued solving 
this problem this way. Elimelech and Naomi went to Moab because of the 
same problem (Rt 1) . This means that all of them lived a semi-nomadic 
life. Even in our days hunger makes us be semi-nomadic. To a great ex¬ 
tent this is the reason for many undocumented persons living here. 

In New Testament times churches helped each other in times of 
hunger (Acts 11:29,30). Poverty and hunger were quite common in the 
churches founded by Paul in the Roman Empire (1 Co 11:21,22). 

TAjCLnAZcutzd S&urnon* Hunger still exists today because of bad 
harvests. However, there are other reasons for this experience. These 
include the overpopulation of the world and the greed of men. The first 
problem is not mentioned as such by Catholic preachers. The second one 
is attacked vehemently. 
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Tihamer Toth preached a sermon on hunger around 1936 or 1937, It 
was translated into Spanish and published in Argentina and Spain. Its 
title is "Is there no Heavenly Father? Without Him there is no Economy." 

Toth presents statistics of food that was destroyed in the 1930s 
in order to keep prices at a certain level. His statistics are for 1935. 
He indicates that in that year Brazil burned 7,750,000 sacs of coffee in 
one month; the United States sacrificed 6,200,000 heads of pork for che¬ 
mical fertilizer, 2,000,000 tons of com for fuel, 600,000 cows to keep 
the price of butter at a high level; California dumped 200,000 quarts of 
milk and 500,000 oranges to the sea; Florida left 10,000 hectars of 
strawberries without being harvested: Denmark sacrificed 24,000 cows; 
Holland 100,000 sucklings; Canada 30,000 tons of wheat; England much 
fish. All of this was done while many children did not have an idea of 
what milk tasted like, much less a slice of bread with butter. 

God is the Great Provider. Humanity takes the food that belongs 
to all and uses it for the benefit of the few. This is not according to 
the will of God. The world must have a deeper sense of conscience con¬ 
cerning the needs of others that suffer for want of what some have in 
abundance. 

Toth illustrates his speech with the experience of an Institute 
for the Blind in Massachussets. It was built without windows. Since 
they would not notice the difference, it was considered that they would 
not need them. This would represent a great saving in building costs. 
However, the blind did notice the difference, and fell ill. They recu¬ 
perated when windows were added to the building. Toth indicates that 
the same thing happens with the world in relationship to hunger. The 
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world does not have any morality, conscience, justice or Decalogue, 2 ? 
Statistics for both dumping and hunger are worse now than at that time. 
There is no question but that the situation must change. 

0. OgZieXtsL. This television personality of Argentina 
preached a sermon on hunger during the decade of I960, This sermon was 
entitled, "Hunter: the Embarrasement of the Century." 

The first thing that Oglietti does in this sermon is to trace the 
history of hunger from time immemorial to our day. He begins with an E- 
gyptian inscription dated before the time of Abraham, He goes through 
presentations from Genesis, Exodus, Kings and Joel (1:8,10,17,19). In 
classical Greek he begins with Hesiod. During the One Hundred Year War 
he indicates that dirt was mixed with flour to make bread. He quotes 
Fenelon, "All of France is nothing else than a desolate hospital without 
any provisions." Hunger is one of the reasons for the French Revolution, 
since men ate straw like sheep and died like flies. Even in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century a million died of hunger in Ireland and one hundred mil¬ 
lion in China. India has also lost millions because of hunger. During 
the Twentieth Century millions died in Russia and the rest of Europe. 

What can be done about hunger? Oglietti quotes Pope John XXIII 
concerning the need of richer countries coming to the aid of poorer na¬ 
tions. Rather than dumping agricultural products, these should be used 
to feed those that do not have enough to eat. 

Oglietti also indicates that giving bread to poor nations is not 
the sum total of charity. They must also be provided with the necessary 

27 Tihamer Toth, Vaduz NuZ6&io quz E 6tai zn Zo6 CtzZoA, I (Buenos 
Aires: Espasa-Calpe, 1942), 69-79. 
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means for their development. The Church must cooperate with FAO, the 
United Nations organization for the problems of food and hunger. 

Oglietti sees three spheres in which the problem must be solved; 
justice, charity and education. By justice he means an increase in 
earthly resources and a better distribution of the same. By charity he 
means immediate and long range assistance. By education, preparing the 
peoples of the world to solve their own problems. He adds to this the 
migration of people from overpopulated to underpopulated areas. 

He also considers that the source of food must be diversified. 
The oceans must produce more food. Synthetic food must be developed. 
Research and education must open new avenues to feed the masses. 

The Church must accept the advances made along these lines by o- 
ther institutions. He mentions specifically the United Nations. Argen¬ 
tina must help others because it has not experienced hunger. There must 
be a realization that whatever is done is done to Jesus. 28 

This is a very extensive presentation of hunger and the solution 
that can be found for this problem in the world. Most of his principles 
are sound. However, he ignores family planning and the efforts of Pro¬ 
testants along these lines. In this he follows the Catholic hard line. 
He does admit that some places of the world are overpopulated. He would 
solve that problem with migrations, forgetting the means of limiting the 
population of the world. This points to two very important problems: 1) 
even the best land may have a bad season; and 2) there comes a point 
where the world itself will be overpopulated. 

28 Hector 0. Oglietti, Et EvanQZti.0 tobKZ tot Ttjddot (Buenos Ai¬ 
res: Producciones Argentinas de Television, 1966), pp. 249-256. 
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VaAqXJLLo Pamio. One of his sermons was considered above in re¬ 
lationship to poverty* He also preached a sermon on hunger. This is 
the sermon that he prepared for the Sixth Sunday after Pentecost* This 
sermon relates hunger to the Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus. 

Concerning the relationship between Jesus and hunger Pamio 
speaks of the multiplication of the loaves for the multitudes. He indi¬ 
cates that the disciples sought human solutions to the problem, but Je¬ 
sus presented divine solutions based on the compassion that He felt for 
the multitude. While it is true that the Church can not multiply the 
loaves, it can manifest the same compassion that Jesus had at that time. 
Hunger is not only a material problem, but also a spiritual problem, in 
which a spirit of love and of justice must be manifested. 

In contrast with this he presents the example of the rich man of 
the parable. He had much food, but he did not share it with Lazarus. 

The crowd that followed Jesus has now become a legion. Sixty per 
cent of the population of the world eats less than 2,250 calories which 
are required to sustain life. On the other hand, the Dutch dispose of 
3,020; the Americans of 3,270 and the New Zelanders of 3,510 calories 
every day. This underfeeding of the majority of the population of the 
world is not limited to calories. It extends to vitamins and minerals. 
This puts the poor peoples of the world into a vicious circle. They are 
not as active as their more prosperous neighbors because they are under¬ 
nourished. Their lessened activity makes them less productive, and thus 
fosters their undernourishment. 

Pamio blames both Capitalism and Communism for this situation. 
One is unjust, the other destroys liberty. The Christian capitalist 
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world is like the evil rich man of the parable* His selfishness does 
not allow him to notice the poverty of Lazarus in his own country and 
in the nations that surround him. 

This is not a parable against the rich, but against those that 
are evil and have riches. These call themselves Christians and prac¬ 
tice the sin of selfishness. 

In his final section Pamio indicates that the Church is the 
presence of Christ in the world today. It must help humanity to create 
means through which to support itself. The Church’s efforts for peace 
took that flag away from Communism. Its efforts to feed the world must 
deprive them of the emblem of progress. 

An interesting observation by Pamio in this sermon is that 
Christians share the blame for the problem of hunger in the world with 
Capitalism and Communism. This is because Christianity considered that 
this was the way in which it could share in the wealth of the rich. 

Some were kind and did not want to hurt the rich. Others soothed their 
conscience giving charity to solve immediate problems. Finally, others 
fought the establishment, including the Church. The sin of Christiani¬ 
ty according to Pamio was not that it offended or purposely hurt the 
poor. Its sin was that it was indifferent to their needs. Why such an 
indifference? Because the Church looks upon the sins of the individual, 
rather than upon those of society. 2 ^ 

The fusion of the feeding of the multitudes with the Parable of 
the Rich Han and Lazarus was a masterful stroke in this sermon. The ap¬ 
plication of these parables to the modern situation was also great. God 

29 Pamio, pp. 335-346. 
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is the great provider. If the Church cannot multiply the loaves, it 
can and should bring compassion to the world. However, it has very of¬ 
ten sided with the Rich man against Lazarus. On the other hand, the 
national organizations of the Catholic Church have joined with FAO to 
feed the hungry of the world. 

However, this sermon also has its weaknesses. Pamio credits 
the Church with all of the initiatives to help humanity. In this he is 
limiting himself to the Catholic Church. He only has accusations a- 
gainst Protestants for wanting to limit the population. He also in¬ 
vites them to join the efforts of the Catholic Church. Completely ig¬ 
nored are the efforts and the initiative that so often come from some 
of the smaller but more active organizations such as the Salvation Army. 

By and large this sermon has a positive effect. It does provide 
some food for thought, especially to those that have been blessed with 
riches. As far as Latin America is concerned, the great majority of 
these are found in the Catholic Church. 

VI. SUMMARY 

The purpose of this chapter was to consider that which Spanish 
preachers had to say concerning social problems. These included the 
problem of the poor and poverty, workers and their wages, orphans, sla¬ 
very and hunger. The last two are covered more fully because the great¬ 
est achievements of Spanish preaching were in the problem of slavery 
and they have said more about hunger than about the other problems. 

It is not the purpose of this chapter to present their solu¬ 
tions to these problems or the defense they have made to materialistic 
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solutions to them. This may be presented in passing because they have 
been mentioned in their sermons. However, this will be considered more 
fully in the following chapters. 

Thz VOOK. and Pov&uty. Five sermons on these topics were con¬ 
sidered in this chapter. Two of these were sermons translated from the 
French, the others were originally preached in Spanish. One of the 
sermons translated from the French and one of the Spanish sermons were 
preached by leymen and not by professional preachers. The Spanish ser¬ 
mon was preached in Mexico by Jose de Jesus Cuevas, a lawyer at the 
turn of the century. The probable reason for these two wermons was 
that in preaching general sermons on poverty, these laymen were con¬ 
tributing to the total efforts of the Church while not endangering 
their membership. The memory of the Inquisition was still strong when 
these sermons were preached in the Nineteenth Century. 

The sermons preached by these laymen requested patience on the 
part of the poor in relation to ther problems. They also requested the 
support of the rich for the poor. This was a continuation of the pa¬ 
ternalistic attitude of the rich towards the poor. 

Ricaurte was one of the priests that preached one of the ser¬ 
mons on poverty that were preached by ministers. His sermon was de¬ 
livered at the groundbreaking ceremony of a chapel next to a hospital 
for the poor. At such a time it was not appropriate to present new 
concepts. However, he did indicate that the state does have an obliga¬ 
tion. This sermon was preached in the 1930’s. 

During the decade of the 1960's, Pamio preached a sermon in Ar¬ 
gentina that comes closer to the concepts of Liberation Theology than 
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those that are considered above. This is to be expected, since he 
preached at a time in which this theology was beginning. He spoke of 
the poverty of John the Baptist and of Jesus and indicated that the 
Church must identify itself with the poor. 

WO'dlQAA and £h(UJi WaQQJ>. This sermon was also preached in the 
1960’s. It was preached by Pellxn, Auxilliary Bishop in Venezuela’s 
capital. He presented four principles that should guide the amount a 
worker receives as wages:1) they should be enough for him to live de¬ 
cently; 2) some people must not be denied that which others have in a- 
bundance; 3) each person has a right to property; and 4) the dignity of 
all workers must be respected. 

The duty of the Church in all of this is to improve the condi¬ 
tion under which its members and the population in general must earn a 
living. It must also identify itself with the poor. This is something 
that the Catholic Church has only begun doing in recent years. 

OsipkanA . Pellin also preached this sermon on the Centennial of 
the Orphanage in Caracas. He indicated that to serve them was a social, 
religious and patriotic obligation. He indicated that the State must 
continue supporting the efforts of the Church in their favor. In this 
he indicates that he still favors the old relationship between the 
Church and the State. He also indicates that the State was endeavoring 
to break this relationship. 

SZclv&A and SZave/iy. Three sermons were preached on this issue 
out of all of the sermons considered in this study. The first two are 
the earliest sermons on social issues in Spanish. 
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Spanish preaching on this topic was very effective. It was 
directly instrumental in bringing about laws that eventually resulted 
in the abolition of slavery of Indians. It must also have been instru¬ 
mental in bringing about the abolition of all slavery, since former 
Spanish colonies were the first in the world to free the slaves. 

The first two sermons were preached by Montesinos shortly after 
the conquest of what now is the Dominican Republic. He considered him¬ 
self to be as John the Baptist, a lonely voice speaking in the desert. 
He was persecuted because of his stand and had to defend his position 
in the presence of the King of Spain. He ventually succeeded in bring¬ 
ing about more humanitarian laws in favor of the Indians. Bartolome 
de las Casas read his sermons and continued his fight for the Indians. 

The third sermon was preached by Ruiz Medrano in Guadalajara, 
Mexico. It was preached in 1960, the one hundred fiftieth anniversary 
of the emancipation of all slavery from Mexico. This was done by the 
father of Mexican Independence, Don Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla. 

HungeA. Three sermons on this topic were considered. The 
first one was a translated sermon of Toth, a Hungarian Bishop. His main 
concern was against the dumping of food by rich countries at a time 
when there was famine in other parts of the world. This ermon was 
preached in the late 1930 T s. 

Oglietti also preached a sermon on this subject. He indicated 
that the problem of hunger had three spheres in which it must be solved. 
These were justice, charity and education. He did not consider it 
right that some should have more than they need of things that others 
lack. When the problem becomes accute, provisions must be sent to 
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those in need. However, the greatest solution to the problem rests in 
educating those that do not have to be able to provide for themselves. 
This sermon was preached in Argentina in the 1960 f s. 

Pamio presented the problem of overeating in some countries 
while others did not have enough calories in their diets. This lack of 
calories also represents a deficiency in vitamins and minerals. A 
scarce diet results in a lack of energy to perform the duties that are 
necessary to improve that diet. This makes the diet to be even worse. 
Thus, poor countries are living in a vicious circle of malnutrition and 
lack of productivity. 

He blames this situation on the rich capitalists and on the 
communists. However, he does not consider the Church to be inocent, 
since it has identified itself with the rich throughout the ages. This 
means that it should identify with the poor, as proclaimed in the ser¬ 
mons on poverty in general. 

The multiplication of the loaves and the fishes and the Parable 
of the Rich Man and Lazarus were used as the basis of this sermon. God 
provides abundantly for the world, but the rich use this selfishly on 
themselves. 

The weakness of these last two sermons is that they ignore and 
attack the plan of limiting the population of the world and they also 
ignore the contribution of Protestants to the solution of the problem 
of hunger. They consider that this has been accomplished by Cahtolics 
and the United Nations. 
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CHAPTER XII 

SOLUTIONS TO SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

The purpose of this chapter is to consider what Spanish preach¬ 
ers had to say concerning the solutions to social problems* There are 
two main points of view to these problems. The first one is the reac¬ 
tion of Spanish preachers to human solutions to the problem. The other 
is a presentation of the solutions offered by the Church. 

Chapter XI dealt mainly with the problems that are faced along 
these lines. However, some solutions were offered in those sermons. The 
sermons that are considered in this chapter are those that deal more di¬ 
rectly with the solution to the problem rather than with the problem it¬ 
self. However, some overlapping is inevitable. 

I. SOCIO-POLITICAL SOLUTIONS 

This section is to consider the reaction of Spanish preachers 
to man made solutions to the problem of poverty. The socio-political 
solutions that were offered differ from time to time. Thus, the reac¬ 
tion may not always be the same. 

VadJto Ma/iZa da TohKaoJJUiOi. One of the six sermons of this 
group was preached by Pedro Maria de Torrecilla. He was a Spanish 
preacher of the first half of the Nineteenth Century. He published 
several collections of sermons in France. This could indicate that he 
had to live in exile. 

Very little is known of his life. Actually, he is not men¬ 
tioned either in Spanish Encyclopaedias or in the CathotLa EncycZopaacLLcL 
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This could be because he could have been an a^Hancesado in Napoleon*s 
time or a Jansenist. Another collection of sermons was published at 
this time by Vicente Canos in Paris and Mexico City* His name is not 
mentioned either in the encyclopaedias. However, a man by the name of 
Melchor Cano is mentioned among the Jansenists of the time of the French 
invasion of Spain that brought obout the reign of Joseph Bonaparte in 
the Iberian Peninsula. 1 

However, Torrecilla was a Spaniard. This can be seen in his 
writings and in his sermons. In a sermon that was preached to the Na¬ 
tional Assembly he said: 

Every year the sufferings of the country are presented to you. 
The population is suffering, society has thousands of ills. The 
burdens are constantly increasing while resources are diminishing. 
Our cities, our villages, our smallest towns <V\JL not nichen, non 
happiest, non mone populous. Your fellow citizens have lost many 
goods. Commerce is going through many difficulties. Industry is not 
being favored. Those that just a short time ago were in a position 
in which they could give genenous alms to help the poon, today must 
live out o£ public chanity. Afiten many yeans o£ btenility, thene 
banely ib one in which thene one mediocne hopes in agnicultune . 2 

These statements apply to Spain during the first half of the 
Nineteenth Century, and not to France. This is particularly true of 
those that are in italics. The same is true of the statement in which 
Torrecilla invited these very same listeners to "remember those happy 
times in which peace reigned in all of this great republic." 3 This a- 
gain applies to Spain, particularly to the time in which the Liberals 


^arcelino Menendez Pelayo, Histonia de lo& Hetenodoxos Espano- 
les, VII (Buenos Aires:Espasa-Calpe Argentina, 1951), 15. 

2 Pedro Maria de Torrecilla, Biblstoteca Selecta de Vnedicadones* 
Cenemonias Sagnadas, I (Paris:Rosa Boruet y Cia., 1856), 262 

3 Ibid., I, 295. 
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were able to limit the power of the King and even to depose him. 

In another sermon preached to these very same people in times 
of national distress Torrecilla makes reference to victories in battle 
that were enjoyed by the few over the many. He presents the example of 
Amassiah, Judas the Maccabbee, Abraham, Joshua, Jonathan, Samson and Asa, 
before stating "I omit the Gideons, Ferdinands of Castille, James’ of A- 
ragon and the Prince of Montfort, who with much smaller forces sustained 
God’s cause and triumphed over their enemies.” 4 While it is true that 
he mentioned a French hero, it is also true that he did this only after 
mentioning two Spanish heroes. This indicates that he was a Spaniard 
who was influenced by the French. 

In another sermon that was preached in the inauguration of a 
Court of Justice, Torrecilla said the following: 

Encouraged by these ideas, that are those of religion, morality 
and the conservation of the public good, the Recaredos, the Sisebu- 
tos, the Ramiros, the Alfonsos, the Ferdinands, the Isabels, gover¬ 
ned and increased their estates. Their actions were governed by the 
level of justice and they served as examples of their judges and of 
the magistrates that were under them. It should be sufficient to 
bring to memory the conduct of the holy King Ferdinand with Rui Diaz, 
Lord of the Cameros;with Diego Lopez de Haro, Lord of Vizcaya, and 
many other great personalities of his kingdom. It should be suffi¬ 
cient to consider the execution of Henry III with the Guzmanes and 
Ponces de Leon in Seville. In order not to tire you, it should be 
sufficient to consider the strength of Ferdinand V of Aragon and his 
wife, Isabel the Catholic, in the administration of justice to all 
peoples, without exception of any individual, knowing that which God 
ordained, and that ih which He was happy. In this more than in any¬ 
thing else consisted the happiness of their estates. 5 

It should be noticed that Torrecilla here mentioned twelve per¬ 
sons. The names of all of them are Spanish names. In one case he in¬ 
dicates that the events took place in Seville. There can be no question 


4 Ibid., II, 183. 5 Ibid., II, 321, 322. 
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concerning the origin of Ferdinand an Isabel. Recaredo was the name of 
a Visigothic King of the Sixth Century and another one of the Seventh 
Century of our era, as well as of a Spanish Bishop of the later part of 
the Ninth and first part of the Tenth Centuries. 6 Sisebuto was the name 
of another Visigothic King of the first part of the Seventh Century as 
well as an Abbot of a monastery near Burgos in the later part of the E- 
leventh Century. 7 Ramiro was the name of several kings in different 
kingdoms in Spain between the Ninth and the Twelfth Centuries of our era 
as well as a French Abbot of the last part of the Seventh Century. 8 The 
problem between Alfonso and Rui Diaz was quite well known in Spanish his¬ 
tory 9 as well as that of Diego Lopez de Haro. 10 Torrecilla also mentions 
the lack of justice in two different countries and two periods of the 
history of the Mediterranean world. 6Rome in the times of Marius and Si¬ 
las and Spain in those of Witiza and Rodrigo indicate clearly the sad ef¬ 
fects of the lack of justice.” 11 All of this indicates clearly his deep 
knowledge of Spanish history. 

These are not only references to Spanish history, but also to 
relatively unknown incidents in that history, going all the way back to 
Visigothic times. Such a knowledge and such interest in Spanish history 

6 "Recaredo,” EnCsiciLopzcLLcL UyiiveAA&t IZuSt/iadcL, 49 (Madrid: Es- 
pasa-Calpe, 1908, 1958), 1136-1138. 

7 ”Sisebuto,” Ibid., 56, 819. 

8 ”Ramiro,” Ibid., 49, 531-538. 

9 "Alfonso,” Ibid., 4, 586-614; "Rui Diaz,” Ibid., 52, 740, 741. 

10 ”Lopez de Haro, Diego," Ibid., 31, 146. 

^Torrecilla, II, 322. 
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above the history of any other hation reflects a Spanish personality and 
not one of any other cultural heritage. 

To date Torrecilla’s life is as difficult as to determine his 
nationality. However, there are many indications of the dates in which 
he performed his work. There are statements that indicate this. 

It has already been established that his collections of sermons 
were published between 1851 and 1856. This means that as far as these 
sermons are concerned, he cannot be dated after 1856. 

More than twice he mentions the life of Christ as something 
that took place eighteen centuries before his time. 12 This is an ap¬ 
proximate figure, since he also indicates that "almost 1900 years have 
passed already since the time of our divine Saviour until our time." 1 ^ 
This could mean that he should be dated after 1840. 

He mentions Voltaire as a figure of the previous century. lt+ 

This again places him in the Nineteenth Century, since Voltaire lived 
between 1694 q.nd 1778. 

In one of his books he makes a list of famous preachers. He 
includes several Spanish preachers of the Nineteenth Century. The names 
of these preachers together with their dates are as follows: 15 Miguel de 
Santander, 1744-1831; 16 Manuel Fortea, who died in Madrid in 1825 and 

12 Torrecilla, 8 Zbtiotzca SzZzzta dz Vn.zdizadon.u: Vzmo6&uiCA.onz& 
CaJjSLLd&b , II (Paris::Rosa Bouret y Cia., 1856), 37; Torrecilla, BZb&to£z- 
ca Szlzcta dz PfizdUcadofiZb: SzJunonzS Uo>iaZzA^ I (Paris:Rosa Bouret y Cia., 
1854), 527; Ibid., Ill, 54. 

13 Torrecilla, Vzmo6&iacAJ)neJ> Ca£6Z£zcU>, II, 279. 

^Torrecilla, SZAmonZ6 MoSlclZzA, I, 68. 15 Ibid., I, 60. 

16,f Santander, Miguel de," EncUcZopzcUa llyiivZHAal IluAtSiada, 54, 

218. 
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fought against the French invasion and for the independence of his coun¬ 
try; 17 Pantaleon Garcia, an Argentine' preacher who lived between 1757 
and 1827 and also preached in favor of the independence of his coun 
try; 18 finally, Jose de Jesus Munoz Capilla, another Spanish preacher 
who lived between 1771 and 1840. 19 

The inclusion of all of these preachers indicates that Torreci- 
11a belonged to the Nineteenth Century. However, even more significant 
is the fact that he includes in one of his volumes a sermon preached by 
Idelfonso Garcia in Buenos Aires in 1844. 20 This confirms that Torreci- 
lla f s major work must be dated after 1840 and before 1855. 

Torrecilla preached one sermon concerning the socio-political 
solutions to the social problems that have been considered in this study. 
Actually, it could be considered a call to repentance after the sins 
that placed Spain in such an unfortunate situation. It was preached at 
the opening of the Legislative Congress in a time of public misfortunes. 
Spain had been rich, but now it was poor because of the conquest of its 
territory by the French and the loss of most of its colonies. 

Torrecilla indicates that the people complained because of this 
calamity. They had only a vestige of the riches of their parents. War 
was practically universal. The government needed the heavy taxes it im¬ 
posed on them, but they could not bear them. 

17 "Fortea, Manuel/* Ibid., 24, 556. 

18ll GarcIa, Pantaleon,” Ibid., 25, 767. 

18,t Munoz Capilla, Jose de Jesus,” Ibid., 37, 420, 421. 

20 Torrecilla, B^CbLcotzca SeZzcta dt PAtdLCcadosizA : Conl^n.mcJjcu> 
Cci£.zqiJUAjjOiA , III (Paris: Rosa Bouret y Cxa., 1857), 209. 
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He indicated that these experiences were deserved because of the 
sins of the people* It is- not easy to save the soul in time of peace and 
prosperity, so God permits the punishment of His people. If it is great, 
it is because of the greatness of their sins. Churches are empty, and 
even those that attend do so to hear certain individuals preach. 

God judges in two ways, with invisible and with visible manifes¬ 
tations. Torrecilla indicates that his listeners have been complaining 
and backbiting rather than mending their ways. 

His country, whose representatives were the congregation of this 
sermon, had long experienced the ease acquisition of goods. It had even 
been hard for them to lose them. However, this experience did not draw 
them close to God. Their experience can be compared to that of the fall 
of Rome. Torrecilla quotes from Augustine and Jerome who lived during 
this experience. Jerome’s statement has a special and specific applica¬ 
tion to the situation confronted by Spain at this time. 

Torrecilla presents prayer as a solution to their problems. How¬ 
ever, people complain more than they pray. He prays that God may bring 
peace to the world. That God, who is the God of Peace and the God of 
Hosts. Once this peace is achieved, may it not be used licentiously, 
but in rest; may prosperity not be abused, but may it be a means to move 
ahead in sanctification. 2 ^- 

Calling the leaders of the nation to repentance, Torrecilla 
calls all of its people to share in this experience. It should not be 
motivated by their suffering of the punishment, but by a consideration 

21 Torrecilla, CeAQjnOvi<jCU> SagsvcLdoA, I, 278-299. 
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of the magnitude of • their sirTs. It'should come as a result of the pain 
of sin because of an offended God, 

The social implications of this sermon are very significant* 
Torrecilla indicates that the rich accumulate always more. However, 
their prosperity, which should result in thankfulness to God, ends in 
sin. In spite of their riches, the rich do not seek Him. It is not 
easy for them to be saved. Because of this they are afflicted* 

Riches have been acquired through deceit and enjoyed selfishly. 
They have become an idol, and God has destroyed this idol. This should 
bring about repentance, but often this is not the case. 

Listen! Those ill gained profits with which you want to in¬ 
crease your property; that unfortunate indulgence in vanity; that 
futile concern you had to exhibit them to the world without undoing 
the cords that bind you to innocence; that sacrifice rendered them 
that belongs only to God; these are the true causes of your afflic¬ 
tion and disgrace. The Lord has broken that idol. He has offered 
that victim of your sins to His righteousness. ... 

You blame the bad disposition of the judge, the requests of 
friends of the other si-e, probably even bribes, credit or surprise. 
You should rather blame those injustices that you have committed be¬ 
cause of your selfishness; those dishonest procedures that your 
spirit has led you to follow in order to acquire that which be¬ 
longed to someone else; those shares that you have used against so 
many persons. God’s righteousness has condemned you to lose those 
goods that He takes away from you through man’s justice. 22 

Repentance should be the final cure for sin. This includes the 
social sin of the injustice committed against the Indians and the Black 
people who have served Spain so well in the past and now gained their 
independence. He also invites his listeners to prayer and to good works. 
What good works is he talking about? He does not say this clearly. How¬ 
ever. since their riches were acquired through their deceit and their 


22 Ibid., I, 285. 
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stealing, the only good works that counteract these sins are to return 
that which they stole and not to speak evil of others* This would in¬ 
dicate that Torrecilla was inviting Spain to accept thankfully the fact 
of Latin American independence and renew their efforts to improve their 
own future as well as that of their former colonies, 

AtbZno Gonzdtzz Men£ndzz-RQsCgadcL. This friar was the Bishop of 
Cordoba in southern Spain when he presented six lectures on social pro¬ 
blems in 1948. These speeches were presented in the Menendez Pelayo In¬ 
ternational University in Santander, by the Bay of Biscay in northern 
Spain, far from the Bishop’s jurisdiction. Yet he discusses the situa¬ 
tion in his bishopric quite extensively. These lectures were presented 
between August 16 and 21, 1948 and published in Madrid in 1949. 23 

In his first sermon Gonzalez indicates that the Twentieth Centu¬ 
ry began with optimism. Whoever said anything to* the contrary was a 
prophet of doom. Crime was to disappear because of Socialism’s omnipo¬ 
tence. Woman was to be liberated. There would be constant progress be¬ 
cause of the absolute use of man’s intelligence. All would have culture. 
There would be no more wars. Conflicts would be solved by diplomacy. 
Wars existed because of tyrants, with democracy, people would not fight 
against each other. The socialists of one nation would not fight a- 
gainst those of another nation. However, this.is not so. 

This was noticed all along. Prophets of doom began to appear. 
Bourget spoke of the contradiction between deeds and theory. Brunetier 

23 Albino Gonzalez Menendez-Reigada, V<OlZC&U.CZ 6 Oii6tX/incU> dz 
Osidznacidn SoCA~&t (Madrid: Seminario de Problemas Hisoanoamericanos, 
1949), p, 7. 
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spoke of the failure of science* Soirie considered that it had not fail- 

\ \ ' ^ 

ed. Its purpose was to teach truth t not to provide happiness, Gonzalez 
indicates that truth must lead to perfection and this ti happiness, 

A new euphoria came with Wilson, which reinforced the philosophy 
of the Nineteenth Century. However, with the depression and the Second 
World War, it did not last. Everything seemed to indi-ate a failure of 
the social structure as known til that time. Both the myth of race of 
Nietzche and Hitler and the myth of class of Communism indicated that 
there was no solution. Others sought a solution in a "New Christianity." 
This would not change Christ, but man. Gonzalez* lectures were to indi¬ 
cate a new way within the framework of Catholicism. 2 ** 

This sermon is an introduction to his following sermons. How¬ 
ever, Gonzalez indicates that humanity sought a solution to its problems 
through democracy, socialism, diplomacy, education and science, and all 
of them failed in the Nineteenth Century. With this he invites his au¬ 
dience and his readers to pay attention to the solution that he has to 
offer based on traditional Christianity, that is, Catholicism. 

J0A& Ruiz fA&dsumo. One of his sermons was considered in the 
previous chapter. He also preached a sermon on the solutions presented 
by the world to the social problems that exist upon the earth. This 
sermon must have been preached approximately at the same time as the 
former one. This means it could have been preached in the spring of 
1961. Since this sermon is not abridged at the end of this study, some 
portions of it will appear below. 

24 Ibid., pp. 11-46. 
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This sermon can be considered to be political rather than so¬ 
cial. It was preached against the infiltration of communism among Ca¬ 
tholic youth. However, it does cover some social issues. 

Ruiz indicates that atheism, materialism and determinism are the 
three ingredients of communism that have existed since antiquity. What 
has been done is to add socialism to them and make the approach scienti¬ 
fic in order that it may have respectability today. 25 

The objective of Communism is to finish with those that have ex¬ 
ploited society. This has been done mainly by the rich landlords. The 
Church and the State have been their accomplices. 

Marx presents the "only" solution: to finish with the exploiters 
and their accomplices. Who are they? The landlords, the owners of 
industry, the leaders of the jobs, of production and of capital gain. 
The accomplices? State and Religion, institutions that have been 
created in order to strengthen and sustain capitalism. Religion, es¬ 
pecially the Christian Religion, preaching patience and resignation, 
humility and obedience, the Kingdom of Heaven and future justice, 
mesmerizes and stops in the people the irrepressible impetus for re¬ 
venge and the annihilation of the rich. Religion sanctions bourgeois 
property and makes herself an accomplice of exploitation. Actually, 
she is also an exploiter. 25 

Communism confronts all of this with the Kingdom cf Earth. To a- 
chieve it, a purgatory is needed. This is the struggle that the masses 
must face in the form of revolution, terror and violence. Then, the new 
kind of Messianic Era will come. Ruiz indicates that it is logical that 
this doctrine was accepted in Russia, a country with its own Messianic 
tradition, calling itself "Holy Russia." It is a country that has been 
enslaved and has felt that its mission is the liberation of humanity. 


25 Jose Ruiz Medrano, Una Voz dz M£xtCO (Mexico: Editorial Jus, 
1962), pp. 149-156. 

26 Ibid,, p. 158. 
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Communism has felt that the union of the working class with the 
youth and the intellectual cla^s will accomplish this end. It appeals 
to the philosopher making a contrast Between ancient pnilosophv and its 
effort to "interpret" reality and Communism's endeavor to "transform” 
and create it. Teachers are reminded that Communism was bom in the U- 
niversity. The rebellious spirit of the youth as well as their admira¬ 
tion of power is exploited. It is interesting to note that the rebel¬ 
liousness of youth submits to discipline and obedience to a strong lead¬ 
er who tries to create a new world. 

Ruiz adds that there is only one power that can overcome Commu¬ 
nism. This is Christ through His Christians. He compares the struggle 
of the Church with that of David and Goliath. The same armament is a- 
vailable to the Church that was in David's hand, the rock and the cross 
cross.The dialectic of Christ in the face of this challenge is very 
significant: 

When Christ had to die, the Jews gave Him the cross; when He had 
to be resurrected, Death gave Him the grave and the world gave Him 
the soldiers, the roch and the seals. ... 

In liberal times, when men became bourgeois, trusting in the 
certainty of their riches, and forgetful of the condition of the 
poor, and blind to social injustices, God permitted the emergence of 
the Leviathan of the Proletariat, as a threat and a severe warning 
to Christians, that the Lord made the earth and its goods for the 
benefit of all of His children. Riches have a social, that is, a 
fraternal mission. The heart that is not free of its gold can not 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven. Today, when souls, societies and na¬ 
tions have "materialized" themselves. Communism comes to open our 
eyes, to discover unto us how low Materialism can go, all the way 
down to hatred, debasement and slavery. 

In his conclusion Ruiz appeals to the young people to face the 
challenge of the hour: 


27 Ibid., pp. 159, 160, 162-165. 28 Ibid., pp. 166, 167. 
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Young people, we are hearing Goliath^s challenge* "Look for a 
Champion to face me}" In Goliath!a d^y, the Champion was a young 
man, David, This- is the hour of David, it is your hour! 

Go forth, then, from among the crowd of atheists and communists 
that surround you. Face the Giant with the arms of Christ: with 
faith in the Resurrected Christ and with the cross of your own sa¬ 
crifice. Let us see who overcomes, Goliath or David, He, armed with 
all of the weapons of the Devil and of Death, or you, fighting in 
the name of God. 

Jesus, two thousand years ato you defeated the greatest Giants 
that challenged you: the world, the Devil and death. ... Repeat to¬ 
day your feat, through your Christians, whose history is only a con¬ 
tinuation of your own history. Their life is a "Holy Week" of cen¬ 
turies. ... We know times of Goliath and times of David; times in 
which Giants rise and times in which they are defeated. We go from 
defeat to defeat, from victory to victory, from death to death, from 
resurrection to resurrection! 

The challenge of your power answered the challenge of Goliath, 
Moloch or Minotaurus: ... I have overcome the world! Communism takes 
pride in its "dialectic," but in reality, you are the only one who 
knows the true dialectic, that which comes from God: to take the op¬ 
posite out of everything. From error you take a sparkle of truth; 
from weakness, strength; from death, life. Only you have David’s 
dialectic, to take the Giant’s sword and kill him with it! Only you 
can bring great benefits out of great evils. From communism shall 
come the light of your glory and the good of your Church. 

Because of this, even in this hour, your Christians live with 
the assurance of an always renewed triumph until the final victory, 
when you will put your enemies for your foot stool (1 Co 15:25). For 
this reason our song can only be the Hallelujah of Victory. 29 

Communism is the solution created by humanity that is attacked 
in this sermon. He invites the youth to be like David in his struggle 
against Goliath. They must meet the challenge in their own hearts. Com¬ 
munism opens the eyes of the Christian to see to what point materialism 
can take him. This should be rejected completely 

H&CJtOJi 0 . Og&C&tti. A little later Oglietti preached against 
communism in Argentina. At least three of these sermons were published. 


29 Ibid., pp. 167-169. 
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One of them is reproduced in an abbreviated form in the Appendix of this 
study* This sermon is entitled "Communist Co*, Inc." The message of the 
other two is considered below without the benefit of an abridgment. All 
of these sermons were preached on Argentine television, 

In ’’Communism Co,, Inc," Oglietti actually compares Capitalism, 
Communism and Christianity. He indicates that both Capitalism and Com¬ 
munism have oppressed the laborer. However, the oppression of Capita¬ 
lism is insignificant when compared to the oppression of Communism. 

Communism has offered the workers bread, but it has not stated 
that in order to receive it under their system it is necessary for the 
workers to worship it, 

Oglietti indicates that he is well acquainted with conditions in 
Russia. The "classless” society has many classes. Out of 200 million 
people in Russia, only 2-4% belong to the party. Out of these, only 
180,000 control the country, and this is called "Popular Democracy." He 
compares this with Argentina, with one tenth of Russia’s population and 
10% of the population having businesses or farms. This represents two 
million people or 500,000 families controling the country. If it were 
the same as Russia, only 18,000 persons. 

Oglietti divides the Russian "classless" society into six clas¬ 
ses. The first one represented by those that are virtually slaves in 
concentration camps. They are forced to be "voluntary" laborers for the 
state. These represent 3-6% of the population. Workers and farmers re¬ 
present 53-56% of the people. They receive much less than their Western 
counterparts and cannot protest. The third group represent the lowest 
privileged caste. They are administrative and technical functionaries 
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and constitute 26% of the population.* The military and the police are 
more or less at their level. The fifth group, 6*4% are the engineers, 
physicians and scientists who earn from six to thirty-four times more 
than the workers. Finally, the leaders, who live in luxury. 

Communists believe they love the poor because they hate the 
rich, but actually, they do not love anyone. What they do is to have a 
war against God. In order to achieve a real classless society, what 
they need is a change of heart, and only God can grant this. Ambition 
and selfishness are the real problem of humanity, and only God can bring 
about a real change from this. 30 

The things that Oglietti did not mention are almost as important 
as those that he did mention. It is true that many have died in Siberia, 
but the West has also had its concentration camps with political prison¬ 
ers. Even the Church has persecuted and ordered the execution of dissen¬ 
ters . 

Oglietti correctly indicates that a "new man" is needed to do a- 
way with envy. Should the rich disappear, the poor would still be en¬ 
vious. It is very significant that he did not see that he was calling 
for the conversion of these people. The fact that Catholics do not em¬ 
phasize the T ’new birth" is seen in his not using the figure to its ful¬ 
lest application. 

He mentioned the existence of slavery in communism in the Twen¬ 
tieth Century. A form of slavery exists among the oppressed in other 
lands. This includes the lot of undocumented workers and workers of 

30 Hector 0. Oglietti, E t EvayigoJLto Lob Tzjadob (Buenos Ai¬ 

res: Producciones Argentines de Television, 1966), pp. 23-29. 
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giant international corporations, especially in agriculture, such as the 
United 'Fruit Company* All of this existed even with, the silent approval 
of the Church. 

There is not question that this was a timely message in the six¬ 
ties. It is significant for what it says and for what it does not say. 

He deals with communism also in another sermon entitled "The 
Theology of Russian Communism." This sermon has a few social ideas re¬ 
lated to Christianity. He indicates that communism is a sort of reli¬ 
gious agitation. The purpose of redeeming the world from evil es seen 
in its teachings. The objective is to bring a kingdom of justice. The 
proletariat has a universal redemptive objective. 31 

The Russian farmers were very religious. One of their convic¬ 
tions has been inherited by communism. They believed that the land be¬ 
longs to God, just like the air, the light and the sea. It could not 
belong to individuals as private property. 32 How much has the lot of 
the peasant in Russia improved without private property? 

Russia venerated its old saints in its icons. Modem icons have 
been raised to Lenin and more recently to Stalin. 33 It cannot be denied 
that there is an almost cultic veneration of Lenin’s grave. This ap¬ 
proaches the veneration of the grave of Mohammed. 

All of this means that this sermon touches both the religious 
and the social aspects of Communism. This includes the problem of pri¬ 
vate property, redemption, a new earth and veneration of the dead. 

The third sermon is "The Revolution of the Sons of God." In 
this sermon Oglietti admits that "many ... biographical data ... are 

31 Ibid., pp. 115, 116. 32 Ibid., p. 115. 33 Ibid., pp. 115, 116. 
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taken from a lecture of Wons, Fulton Sheen x " 31f To 3 certain extent this 
lecture or sermon could Be considered to Be a translation'^ rather than 
an original sermon. It deals more with the political problem of anti¬ 
communism than with the social problem that Both Communism and Christia¬ 
nity try to solve. 

Oglietti considers that Communism is a union of men without God. 
It is also an organization that has been set up to persecute religion. 

It does not permit religion to proselytize, while atheism is taught in 
all of the schools starting with the first grade. In spite of this, 
young people flock to the churches in Russia. This is partially because 
of their need of spiritual and emotional stability. Once they go to the 
churches they are impressed with the fact that the priests speak without 
notes. This indicates the sincerity of the priests in believing that 
which they are preaching and their knowledge of the gospel. 

The closest that Oglietti comes to facing social problems in this 
sermon is when he indicates that Russia’s government, instead of elimi¬ 
nating Capitalism, has bicome ultracapitalistic. However, the people do 
not give their souls to the government. They attend church in spite of 
the constant efforts of the government to suppress religion. Oglietti 
compares the Russian people to the woman who falls in love, but tells 
her husband that he cah have her body, but never her soul (doucAa). 35 

In this one of Oglietti’s characteristics as a preacher stands 
out. This is his knowledge of Russian folklore and not only of statis¬ 
tical facts concerning Russia. 

34 Ibid., p. 248. 35 Ibid., pp. 241-248. 
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Jz6u6 W(Vujx VzXJJjly Two o£ Pellin's sermons have been consid- 

\ \ 

ered in the previous chapter. He also rpeached a sermon against the hu¬ 
man solutions to social problems. This sermon is entitled "Capitalism, 
Communism and Socialism." 

This sermon is not based on a Biblical text. He does present a 
thought of Pope Pius XII: "Only Christ has the solution for the great 
problems that torment contemporary humanity." 36 

Pellin indicates that man has tried to solve his social problems 
in three different ways. These are Capitalism, Communism and Socialism, 
He indicates that Communism has failed because of its inhumanity. How¬ 
ever, the misery in which millions live because of Capitalism fosters 
Communism. Capitalism has to its credit that it has fostered scientific, 
economic and technical growth, but it separated families and made even 
small children to work. 

However, Communism, which was supposed to save the laborer from 
the oppression imposed upon him by Capitalism, has made him even more 
unfortunate than Capitalism. 

Pellin cannot define the impact of Socialism, since it appears 
in many colors and shades. The people expect everything from the state. 
There is no doctrine of the individual, the family or human destiny. Re¬ 
ligion is a personal matter. 

Much of this speech is based on Cardijn. He indicates that only 
Christianity can bring the solution to modem man’s social problem. Only 
Christ’s apostleship gives meaning to the totality of our lives. Only 

36 Jesus Maria Pellin, T2A£imOYU.O (Caracas: Editorial Revista 
Lor, 1970), p. 294. 
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when m^n loves his fellowmen because he loyes God will he solve his so^ 
cial problems* He will only then learn to trust his superiors as equals 
in the presence of God.^ 7 

This could be considerd to be more of a speech than a sermon. 

Its inspiration is based on a Papal Encyclical rather than on a Biblical 
text. However, as a Catholic, it could have-had the same importance as 
the Bible. Even then, as in his sermon on "The Dignity of the Laborer 
and his Wages, TT where he does quote the Bible, he makes his own speech. 
In both cases he ignores the statements after he quotes them 

However, Pius 1 statement does present the proposition of his 
speech. This is that.only Christ can solve the social problems of our 
time. He will do this only through the Catholic Church. All other sys¬ 
tems are worthless. This means that this speech seems to indicate that 
the Catholic Church-must dominate society because of the failure of Ca¬ 
pitalism, Communism and Socialism. In Cardijn’s thinking, which was es¬ 
poused by Pellin, Socialism’s tenet that religion is a private matter of 
the individual is rejected. They seem to infer that this should be a 
decision of the new ruler of society, the Church. Actually, this takes 
the situation back to what it was in the Middle Ages. 

II. CHRISTIAN SOLUTIONS 

Torrecilla preached a sermon to the Spanish nobility to encour¬ 
age them after many misfortunes came upon the nation, including the loss 
of their colonies. Colonialism failed in its efforts to solve the prob¬ 
lems of humanity. Nineteenth Century Spanish preaching recognized this. 

37 Ibid., pp. 294-296. 
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Several sermons were preached during the Twentieth Century indi¬ 
cating the failure of Capitalism, Socialism and Communism. The later 

■ \ 

system was represented as a complete failure in a stronger way than the 
first two systems. 

What was the alternative? The Church had an alternative* Pe- 
llin’s sermon indicated that everything must come under the dominion of 
the Church• What did the Church really have to offer? 

Different sermons answer this question. They were preached in 
different lands and at different times. The solution presented By the 
Church differs depending on these circumstances. 

T^uut6Zate.d SeJimOYlb. Three of these sermons were translated into 
Spanish from other languages. The first two that are going to be con¬ 
sidered were preached by Paolo Segneri, an Italian preacher of the Sev¬ 
enteenth Century (1624-1694). Actually, he is considered to be the 
best Italian preacher since Bernard de Siene and Savonarola. His 
preaching has been compared to-that of Bordalue, 88 

Segneri T s two sermons related to Christian solutions to social 
problems are on almsgiving. The first one is entitled "Sermon on Alms¬ 
giving." The second one, "The Manner in Which Alms Should be Given." 

The proposition of the first sermon is that the rich should 
give alms willingly and by obligation. They should give willingly from 
their overabundant supply when dealing with a person that has a serious 
need, who would be in a situation of misery if he did not receive any 
help. They should be forced to help those in extreme need, where it is 

38 "Segneri, Paolo," New CcutkolCc Enc.tfcZopae.dCa, XIII (New York: 
Mc-Graw-Hill, 1966), 48, 49. 
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a matter of life or death, if the person is not helped* God provides in 
such a way that the more that is given, the more there is to give, Seg- 
neri illustrates this- in the mother who feeds her child from the breast. 
The one who does not do it, loses her milk. He also used an illustra¬ 
tion that was very meaningful then, but ridiculous today. It is of a 
physician that bleeds a patient to cure a wound. He illustrates giving 
by force with the bees, who sometimes provide honey willingly and some¬ 
times by force. He also used the illustration of the Indus and Nile 
rivers, who make a double harvest possible. The ideal is to give wil¬ 
lingly to God in the poor. 39 

In his second sermon Segneri indicated that the poor in his day 
complained that charity had Been lost. He also said that this was -un¬ 
true. The challenge was to recognize a true almsgiver. These could be 
recognized in their hand, their face and their eyes. 

To give abundantly is to give charity. He illustrates this 
with a few drops of water which are not called rain, but much water re¬ 
ceives this name. Quoting Clement he indicates that Christians in those 
days fasted in order to be able to give. However, in the time of Signe- 
ri, their hands were tight and unwilling to be opened for the poor. 

To lift the eyes to heaven means to help the poor while thinking 
about God. Even Nero, at the beginning of his reign, was kind to others 
considering that they shared his nature. The presence of Jesus is seen 
in the host and in the poor. Thus, we must not be like the pagans, but 
we must help the poor because this is recommended by Christ. 

39 Pablo Seneri, E£ CnJ^tlayio lyiA&wUdo an Lty, V^cuAAob Mo- 
twite y VocOulnaJLte, I (Madrid: Higinio Beneses, 1858), 309-330. 
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In his conclusion $egneri reiterates the three reasons for giv¬ 
ing to the poor. They should be helped with a willing hand, a smiling 
face and eyes looking into heaven, 40 

Both sermons are excellent topical sermons. Both of them used 
the Bible and the Church Fathers extensively. However, Segneri did ac-' 
comodate these to his arguments'. On the other hand, this does not de¬ 
tract from the truthfulness of his message. 

The third sermon on this subject was translated from the French 
during the first part of the Nineteenth Century. It was preached by Fe¬ 
lix Antoine Philibert Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, and presented in To- 
rrecilla T s collection. 41 

Dupanloup was the illegitimate son of a country girl and a mem¬ 
ber of the nobility. He was bom in 1802 and died in 1878. He was ap¬ 
pointed Bishop of Orleans in 1849 and as such was quite authoritarian. 
Later he became a member of the French Academy (1854), the National As¬ 
sembly (1871) and finally a Senator (1875). Renan called him M an un¬ 
rivaled educator." However, the Church did not accept him fully even 
though it recognized him as a good pastor. This was because of his mo¬ 
derate liberal position which is more acceptable today than in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century. 42 

Dupanloup, like Segneri, preached a sermon on almsgiving. In 
this sermon he hoped to enlighten and not to disturb the conscience of 

40 Ibid., I, 331-348, 

^Torrecilla, SzJumonZA MoAdtQA , III, 122. 

"Dupanloup, Felix Antoine Philibert," Meu? Catho-tic. EncycZopcid- 
dca, IV, 1108, 1109. 
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his listeners. He indicated that almsgiving'was a requirement of God 
taught in the lav of human nature as- well as in the law that was repeat¬ 
ed upon Sinai and expanded in the books of Wisdom, From the New Testa¬ 
ment he used the parable of the Good Samaritan and the parable of the 
Rich Man and Lazarus. Not wanting to close it with a negative state¬ 
ment, he closed his sermon with the parable of the Sheep and the Goats. 

Dupanloup indicated that almsgiving is an obligation according 
to the possibilities of each individual. Actually, the poor themselves 
are often more liberal than the rich, giving their bread to those that 
are worse off than they are. He also indicated that the rich must show 
kindness and paternal love toward the poor. 1+3 

Santiago Joa£ Gajicua Mazo. Around this time Garcia Mazo was 
preaching in Spain. He was bom in 1768 and studied both theology and 
philosophy at Salamanca. In 1796 he was ordained to the priesthood. 

In 1822 he acquired by opposition the canonical magistracy of Vallado¬ 
lid. He wrote a catechism in 1837 that was later translated and pub¬ 
lished in Portuguese and French. He died in 1849. 1+4 

Garcia Mazo used the Bible extensively in this sermon. He even 
used a Spanish translation that had just been authorized by the Church. 
This will be considered more extensively in another chapter. 

He considered that poverty and riches were a way in which God 
was endeavoring to sanctify humanity. The rich with charity, the poor 
with humility; the rich with liberality, the poor with thankfulness. 

43 Torrecilla, SVmonC 6 ttowlc 6, III, 127-135. 

44 "Garcia Mazo, Santiago Jose," Encu.ctope.cUa Untvcuat IZuA&ia- 
da, 25, 811. 
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He spoke of thtee kinds of goqds: those that are necessary for life ? 
those that are needed for the decency- of the state ana those that are 
superfluous. He also spoke of three kinds of needs. He indicated that 
out of the second kind of goods serious and extreme needs must be met, 
out of superfluous goods, even common needs must be met. 

People believe that there are no superfluous goods. However, 
this belief only comes to light at the hour of having to help the poor. 
In other circumstances people like to demonstrate their wealth. 

There is a danger in accumulating riches. These can lead their 
possessor to many sins. Then Garcia Mazo tries to answer three objec¬ 
tions against giving. One is that of saving, since it may be needed la¬ 
ter. This indicates a lack of trust in God. The worse is that people 
only remember about saving when they are confronted with the need of 
giving. A second objection to giving is the support of the children and 
their educational needs, to which Garcia Mazo answers that the poor 
should be considered as members of the family and He is represented by 
the poor. The final objection to giving is because of the hard times in 
which they are living, to which Garcia Mazo answers that the hard times 
have come as a result of not giving. 

His final appeal is based on the coming of the judgment day. At 
that time what was done or left undone concerning the poor will be more 
significant than any sinful act or any act of obedience to the will of 
God. Helping the poor is helping Jesus and He will acknowledge it as 
though He Himself has been served. 

^Santiago Jose Garcia Mazo, "Sermon sobre la Limosna," BZbZZo- 
t<L(LOL dd ?JiZ&LcjCLdoK &>, ed. Vicente Canos, IV (Mexico: Vicente Silva, 
1855), 408-419. 
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?zdA.Q McVua dz TohAZcJJJjOL* Torrecilla preached t^o sermons on 
almsgiving. These were printed just as "First Sermon on Almsgiving" and 
"Second Sermon on Almsgiving." The Appendix presents an abridgment of 
the first sermon. The second sermon is very similar to that of Garcia 
Mazo. Because of this it is not in the Appendix. Torrecilla f s third 
sermon is entitled "Evangelical Solution to the Social Problem of Im¬ 
moderate Riches and the Growth of Poverty." 

The central message of his first sermon could be expressed in 
two short sentences; 1) the compassion that one person feels for another 
is worhtless unless it is expressed in a tangible way; and 2) God not 
only offers temporal blessings, but most important, if alms are given. 

He offers forgiveness of sins. 

Jesus Christ is not longer with us. However, He indicated 
clearly that the poor would be upon the earth always. They are the ones 
who have inherited His rights. 

There are two reasons that dictate that we should help the poor; 
1) nature itself, that moves us to compassion in the sight of the needs 
of others; and 2) religion. This is even a greater reason than the 
first one. However, Torrecilla indicates that during his lifetime there 
was indifference toward the poor even among Catholics. 

To give alms is presented as both an act of charity and an act 
of mercy. Through compassion it touches the heart. However, this is 
not enough unless through an act of relief it touches the hand. 

Torrecilla-indicates that God demands the alms that He requests 
for those in need. He quotes 1 John 3:17 and other texts. He advises 
ministers to speak freely on this subject. He also indicates that both 
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temporal blessings and the forgiveness of sins are promised to those who 
give alms (Mt 23:23; Lk 11:42; Dn 4:41), God has commanded us to love 
our fellow human Beings. The obedience to this command should bring a- 
bout the basic result of giving to them as much as we can. The poor re¬ 
quest our gifts, God commands us to give them. To give to the poor is 
compared to giving to Jesus. Forgiveness does not come because of any 
intrinsic value in giving, but because the poor themselves ask God for 
those who have given them and also in order to overcome the slavery of 
sin that captivates us so much. 1 * 6 

To speak about this as a command indicates that the times must 
have been desperate. To have to use ecclesiastical authority indicates 
that the situation was very serious. 

Torrecilla T s second sermon on almsgiving was very similar to the 
sermon of Santiago Jose Garcia Mazo considered above. It is a sermon a- 
gainst the excuses that many offer for not giving alms to the poor. To- 
rrecilla defines the superfluous in a similar way to that in which Garcia 
Mazo defined it. The different classes of needs are defined more or 
less in the same way. The only difference is that he calls "urgent" the 
needs that Garcia Mazo called "grave." Both men also indicated that 
there is no question of the obligation of helping extreme needs out of 
that which is necessary to the conservation of social rank. 47 

Some of the arguments for not giving are also similar to those of 
Garcia Mazo T s sermon. This is particularly true concerning the one re¬ 
lated to the future of the children. 48 

46 Torrecilla, Catzqui&ta* 9 I, 53-61. 

47 Ibid., I, 61-63. 48 Ibid., I, 55. 
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GaXcXa Mazo ReqtUxe* mow than TowzctZJLa. Garcia Mazo required 
the rich to help the poor in their serious needs out of the means that 
they needed to keep up their estate. He required them to use their all 
to help the needy in their urgent necessities. Torrecilla would only 
require that this be done out of the superfluous means. 49 

IrJ&i&AtuiQ Statement* In Towecilla* * Sexmon not Found tn that 
ofi Ga/icXa Mazo. Torrecilla reminded his listeners that the poor did 
not have any authority with which to defend themselves. 50 One of his 
most interesting statements concerns the way in which the churches of 
antiquity sold their decorations and images to help their needy: 

The poor of the first centuries were so persuaded of this truth 
that even when the splendor of divine worship is much more worthy 
of consideration and more essential than personal exterior ornament, 
they divested the churches of their ornaments and sold its sacred 
cups of silver and gold in order to help the poor in times of fa¬ 
mine. This was also done to pay for the ransom of captives of war, 
as we know that it was done by St. Ambrose. 51 

Torrecilla also indicates that alms must be fiven from goods 
that are lawfully possessed. A woman cannot give that which belongs to 
her husband except in emergency situations. This is much more the case 
when speaking of children and even more so when dealing sith servants. 52 

Torrecilla’s third sermon on this subject is entitled "Evange¬ 
lical Solution to the Social Problem of Immoderate Riches and the 
Growth of Poverty." Such a title brings great expectations. However, it 
must be borne in mind that this sermon was preached in the Nineteenth 
Century. Even though Torrecilla T s solution does not coincide with that 


49 Ibid., 

I, 

64. 

50 Ibid., 

I. 

62. 

51 Ibid., 

I, 

63. 

52 Ibid., 

I, 

68. 
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of Liberation Theology in the Twentieth Century, it is important to no¬ 
tice that this problem was being faced and recognized in the preaching 
of the Nineteenth Century. At a time when even Christian solutions to 
the problem of poverty include militancy, a solution such as the one 
that is presented in this sermon has its place. 

Torrecilla does not present a solution to this problem. He e- 
ven indicates that it does not exist. He bases this on Jesus’ state¬ 
ment of having the poor always in our midst (Jn 128). Even today, 
there is poverty everywhere, even in socialist and communist countries. 

The greatest need of the poor is the need of dignity. The rich 
must provide this to the poor, and these must love the rich. The rich 
must also share their wealth with the poor. Christian action must make 
them share as much as they can with the poor. However, this must be 
done within the framework not only of human but also of Christian dig¬ 
nity for the poor, and the acceptance of their response of Christian 
love. This way the scorn of the poor by the rich and the envy of the 
rich by the poor will come to an end. Otherwise, the result is ha¬ 
tred. 53 This is the only motivation that can be acceptable. It is the 
only force that can join both segments of society. 

This message is very important today when the poor try to ac¬ 
quire what justly belongs to them by the force of arms or social pres¬ 
sure. Even when they receive their sustenance from an impersonal gov¬ 
ernment that has taken it from the rich through taxation, this love and 
dignity between these two classes is lost. The human worth of the poor 
must be coupled with the human worth of the rich. 

53 Torrecilla, SoAinonU MofiCLtd 6, III, 44-57. 
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In the first section of his sermon Torrecilla made two state¬ 
ments that could be considered to be prophetic. One was that the a- 
theism of his time dispossessed the poor of the last thing that they 
had, the love and dignity that Jesus Christ had given them. The other 
one was that if this dignity was ignored, another war would follow, 
which wouold be worse than the one they had witnessed. 54 In this case 
he mande reference to the French Revolution. 

The atheism that he witnessed was small compared to that which 
has followed since his day. Today's atheism has taken Christian prin¬ 
ciples in order to provide for the poor materially, but without Chris¬ 
tian dignity. At the same time, the revolution between classes has al¬ 
so followed at least in the Russian Revolution and all of the communis- 
tically inspired wars throughout the earth. Two world wars have also 
had their social aspects and motivations. All of these armed conflicts 
have made the French Revolution appear as child play. Certainly, these 
two predictions of Torrecilla have been fulfilled in an absolute way. 

Torrecilla closes his sermon with an illustration from the life 
of Isabel, Queen of Hungary. When in power, she served the poor of the 
village in the hospitals she had established. She called them "my lit¬ 
tle brothers." She lost her power and only the lowliest place was open 
to her. It was so lowly that it is unmentionable. While there, she 
heard the bells of a monastery, and she say a picture of Bethlehem. To¬ 
rrecilla indicates that if we are rich, like Isabel, we must provide 
dignity, love and service to the poor. If we are poor, through faith 
and the light of Jesus we must accept a happy poverty in Him. 55 Adding 

54 Ibid., Ill, 48, 49. 55 Ibid., Ill, 56, 57. 
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to this the obligation of the rich to help the poor, it can be stated 
that this is the kernel of his sermon* 

A Ibino Gonzalzz ttzn&idzz Rzigada. The last two of Gonzalez 1 
sermons present some practical solutions to social problems. The fifth 
one presents solutions in an industrial environment, while the sixth 
one presents solutions in the agricultural melieu. 

His solution for the problems within industry indicates that it 
is not God T s will that a few be extremely rich while others are ex¬ 
tremely poor. He then attacks the idea of interest, basing himself on 
the Old and New Testaments, Patristic literature and even pagan Cicero. 
He introduces a hypothetical situation where a person goes to the con¬ 
fessional and tells the priest that he is charting someone else a high 
rate of interest. The priest would then ask him to cut it in half. 
However, if he has his money invested in stocks and has even higher 
gains society does not frown upon this. He suggests three solutions. 
The first one is that the state could own industry and lend it to the 
workers. He includes management with the workers. Then these would 
earn according to the importance of their jobs. However, this would 
give even more power to a state that already has too much power. His 
second solution is that stockholders receive gain only until the machi¬ 
nery is worn out. He considers it unfair that they benefit from cheir 
investment indefinitely. His third solution, related to the one pre¬ 
sented above, is that factories be cooperatives of production. Salaries 
would be paid, fist of all, the minimum as a basis because of human 
dignity, then a bonus because of personal merit, and finally another 
bonus according to the prosperity of the enterprise. This would 
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eliminate stockholders and continuous benefits without working at all, 
since God commanded man to work even before the fall. This would also 
allow the workers to show gratitude to their place of labor. 56 

Gonzalez considers the problem of farming in Spain in his last 
sermon. He indicates that little could be done in Spain in relation¬ 
ship to this problem. The North already had small farms that could not 
be divided. Small farms also existed where there was irrigation. This 
left only the South with large farms. These could not be subdivided 
because of lack of rain in the South and the fact that the small farm 
would not be a successful enterprise. His suggestion then is that the 
absentee landlord receive only .some kind of rent or interest for his 
land. The landlord that works his own land should deal with it in the 
same manner in which the manager of a factorey as indicated above works 
his factory. If this does not eliminate poverty, it does fulfill the 
words of Jesus concerning the existence of poverty until the end of 
time (Mk 14:7). The objective that Gonzalez presents is the elimina¬ 
tion of hunger and misery. 57 


III. SUMMARY 

The purpose of this chapter was to explore what Spanish preach¬ 
ers had to say concerning the different solutions to social problems. 
This exploration was along the lines of what they had to say about the 
way men solved these problems and the way that the Church considers 
should be followed to achieve this end. 


56 Gonzalez, pp. 175-213. 57 Ibid., pp. 219-250. 
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SocZo-poZZtCcjaZ SoZu£Cqvla. All of the sermons published in' 
Spanish that deal with this aspect of the problem were preached origi¬ 
nally in Spanish. One was preached by Pedro Maria de Torrecilla during 
the first half of the Nineteenth Century. He invited the rulers of his 
nation to repentance as they complained because of ther soffering and 
their poverty compared to their previous situation. Their poverty came 
as a result of their loss of the colonies and the aftermath of having 
been subjugated by Napoleon. This indicates that colonialism is not an 
answer to the needs of a dominating power. 

Albino Gonzalez Menendez-Reigada, Bishop of Cordoba, Spain, 
presented six lectures in Santander, spain, in 1948. These lectures 
were on the general theme of orientation of roads to follow on social 
issues. The first lecture was one that indicated the failure of the 
attempts of the Nineteenth Century, when it was considered that man 
would solve all of his problems through science, education, diplomacy, 
socialism and pragmatism. Gonzalez indicates that World War I, and e- 
ven more so, World War II should have shattered those dreams completely. 

The other five sermons were preached after 1950. The first 
four were preached against Communism. The last one was preached a- 
gainst Communism, Capitalism and Socialism 

The first sermon was preached in Mexico by Jose Ruiz Medrano. 

In this sermon he invited the Catholic youth to stand up against com¬ 
munism like a modem David against its Goliath. Like David, Christian 
young people are armed with the Cross and the Rock. 

Hector 0. Oglietti preached three sermons against communism 
that have been published in his collection of sermons. These were 
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preached on Argentine television. He manifested much, knowledge of Rus¬ 
sian folklore. In the first one he spoke of. six different classes that 
exist in Russian society. Living conditions are not the same for all. 
In the second he indicated that Communism is a religious agitation. It 
has its new icons. In the third one he compares Communism with Chris¬ 
tianity in Russia. He indicates that the Church thrives in Russia in 
spite of its being persecuted by the State. 

Jesus Maria Pellin preached the other sermon in Venezuela. He 
indicated that Communism, Capitalism and Socialism have all failed in 
solving the social problems of the world. He calls for a return to 
Christ. Only under the rulership of the Church will humanity solve its 
problems. Actually, the Church already failed during the Middle Ages. 

ChJiAAtXjCLyi SoZlltionA . Seven sermons were published presenting 
the solutions that the Church offers for the social problems of humani¬ 
ty. Three of these were translated into Spanish from other languages. 
The other four were preached originally in Spanish. 

The first two sermons that were translated were preached by Pa¬ 
olo Segneri in the Seventeenth Century. Both were on almsgiving. The 
first one indicated that the rich should give willingly and by obliga¬ 
tion. The second one indicated that as far as the poor are concerned, 
they should be aware of the donations being given willingly and with a 
smiling face, an open hand and the eyes looking into heaven. 

The other sermon that was translated into Spanish was preached 
by Felix Antoine Philibert Dupanlout. This sermon was preached during 
the first half of the Nineteenth Century. This sermon also presented 
almsgiving as an obligation of the rich for the poor. 
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At this time the first Spanish, sermQn that ha,s been available 
for this study was also preached. It was preached by Santiagd Jose 
Garcia Mazo. It tried to organize almsgiving,. It indicated that the 
rich have three kinds of goods: those that are necessary for life, 
those needed for the decency of the state and those that are super¬ 
fluous. He also presented three kinds of needs: serious, extreme and 
common. The first two are to be met out of the second kind of goods. 
Common needs must be met out of superfluous goods,. 

Garcia Mazo also answers,the three most common objections made 
against giving. Saving for later in life indicates a lack of trust in 
God. The support of children is good, but the poor are the children of 
Christ. Hard times exist because of not giving in the past. 

Torrecilla presents two sermons on almsgiving. In the first 
one he indicates that the poor must be helped because of compassion and 
because this is the teaching of the Church. The second one is similar 
to that of Garcia Mazo. The only difference is that Garcia Mazo re¬ 
quires the rich to use their all to help the poor in their extreme need 
while Torrecilla would expect this only from their superfluous means. 

Torrecilla 1 s third sermon is probably the greatest of all the 
sermons considered in this chapter. He tries to present a solution to 
the problem of poverty, but he recognizes that it does not exist. Jesus 
had predicted that the poor would exist forever. However, besides 
helping them financially, the rich must provide them with dignity. This 
would help the rich not to scorn the poor and these not to envy the 
rich. This would help avoid war itself. 

It could be stated that Garcia Mazo's and Torrecilla’s plan of 
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almsgiving has been followed with today’s plan of providing welfare put 
of the Income Tax* This had been suggested earlier by Massillon* How¬ 
ever, it has been done by the government, and not by the Church, as 
desired by Pellxn. The objective is being partially met, but in an im¬ 
personal way. It does not solve the problem of providing dignity to 
the poor. It has contibuted to misunderstandings and even hostilities 
between the different classes of society. It has even contributed to 
revolutions and wars as predicted and observed by Torrecilla. 

Albino Gonzalez Menendez-Reigada presented two interesting so¬ 
lutions in his Fifth and Sixth lectures in 1948. His Fifth lecture 
presents orientations for a solution in the industrial sphere. He in¬ 
dicates that it is wrong for stocks to earn dividends beyond the life¬ 
time of the original machinery. It is wrong for a person to recieve 
income without working for it. At that stage factories must become co¬ 
operatives. They must then belong to the workers with wages being paid 
taking into account the degree of responsability of the worker and the 
prosperity of the enterprise. As far as agriculture is concerned, his 
suggestions were presented in his Sixth lecture. He indicated that 
large tracts must not be subdivided where this would make them unprofi¬ 
table. In this case the land must be worked like a factory, with wa¬ 
ges paid to all according to the principles outlined above. 

These are interesting solutions. They are based on the fact 
that God placed His sons upon earth to work it, also on His displeasure 
with usury. They would go a long way towards solving the lack of com¬ 
mitment of the laborer to his source of labor under the present system. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL ACTION 

This is one of the most important chapters in this study if not 
the most important one. Its purpose is to consider what Spanish 
preachers had to say concerning the basic principles of social action. 
An effort to organize these statements systematically will be made in 
the summary of the chapter. 

I. STATEMENTS IN SERMONS TRANSLATED INTO SPANISH 

As noted above, eight of the sermons translated into Spanish 
consider this problem. These sermons are considered more briefly than 
those originally preached in Spanish since they do not necessarily re¬ 
present Spanish preaching, even though they do indicate the interest of 
Spanish preachers in these topics. 

PaoZo SzgnZJvL. As early as the Seventeenth Century Segneri was 
facing this issue. He indicated that greed stands in the way of help¬ 
ing others. Probably the reason for some rich not helping the poor was 
that they felt that they were giving too much, that the poor were tak¬ 
ing too much away from them. However, Segneri indicates that the rich 
take more from the poor than the poor from the rich. 1 This sounds more 
like Twentieth Century Liberation Theology than like a sermon from the 
Seventeenth Century. 

^ablo Segneri, EZ OuAtiano InA&iuZdo zn 6a Lzy, VZazuUOA Mo- 
fUlZzA y Voc&unaZz6 , I (Madrid: Higinio Beneses, 1858), 483-488. 
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F QJLix Viipantoup . During the first half of the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury Dupanloup, like Segneri, indicated that greed was one of the char¬ 
acteristics of the rich. In his sermon on "Modem Errors Concerning 
Riches" he added ambition to greed or covetousness as the culprit. He 
considered these to be idols that would be destroyed by God just as He 
destroyed the idols that men worshiped in the past. He indicated that 
development had progressed in a lateral motion, with man taking advan¬ 
tage of one another to improve their lot. Development should have been 
from below up. 2 

He preached another sermon indicating the cure for this problem. 
The materialistic way of solving it was through work. A Christian 
should not be afraid to work. He should do this voluntarily. He 
quoted Seneca, "riches are formed by the suffering of others." He in¬ 
dicated that governments are formed to develop riches. 3 The Christian 
must participate in these materialistic solutions through his coopera¬ 
tion with the government and his labor, which should be voluntary. 

His last sermon on this subject presents what he considers to 
be the Christian solution to the problem of riches. This is charity as 
the manifestation of love. 1 * However, How much charity? How will it be 
distributed? Who should give it? These questions were answered in the 

2 Felix Dupanloup, "Modemos Errores Acerca de la Riqueza," Et- 
blZotzca. SeZzoJjCL cfe ?Ji&dCcLCLdoKQJ> , Sexmone. 6 M 0 fuller > ed. Pedro Marla de 
Torrecilla, III (Paris: Rosa Bouret y Cla., 1854), 1-12, 

3 Dupanloup, "Remedio Contra los Errores Modemos Acerca de la 
Riqueza," Ibid., Ill, 13-27. 

4 Dupanloup, "La Caridad Cristiana Considerada como Remedio Uni- 
co, Poderoso y Eficaz para Destruir el Mai Moral y Social que Aqueja a 
las Sociedades Modemas," Ibid., Ill, 77-94. 
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previous chapter. In the long run, the Catholic Church considers that 
this should be administered by the Church. 

Jzan Bap&U>£(L HzMX LacosidcuAZ. At least two sermons dealing 
mainly with principles of social action were preached by Lacordaire 
during the first half of the Nineteenth Century. The first one indi¬ 
cates that Catholic doctirne is the source of Christian charity and the 
second one is a very interesting interpretation of capital. 

In the first of these two sermons Lacordaire tries to apply the 
accomplishments of Christianity in the First Century to the Nineteenth 
Century. Among other things he mentions Spartacus 1 abortive struggle 
for the freedom of slaves in which those that did not die in the strug¬ 
gle or were executed in the aftermath returned to a nullified life. 
Slaves had no country, families or rights. Men did not care for one a- 
nother. They did not even like to work. The Christian principles that 
helped in the abolition of slavery according to this sermon are that 
Jesus taught men to love one another and to take the last place. He e- 
ven taught them that the poor are blessed. Under these circumstances, 
even slavery lost its significance. However, this sermon goes byond 
the problem of slavery. It also brought the willing and free service 
to others because of the love of mankind. 5 These principles of love to 
others, taking the last place and willing and free service to others 
should not only be meaningful in the eradication of slavery but also in 
the solution of the problem of poverty. This should come to the same 

5 Jean Baptiste Henri Lacordaire, "Efectos de la Doctrina Cato- 
lica en la Sociedad," B^cbZ^CotzCd dz PA.zdLCcddo^iZ6 , ed. Vicente Canos, 

I (Mexico, Vicente Silva, 1855), 426-440. 
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kind of end that was found by slavery, as indicated in another of his 
sermons. 


Slavery lost all of its significance. This was done without a 
struggle between masters and slaves, without a precipitated and 
bloody revolution. This happened only as the course of events. It 
was just like the chains of a prisoner that become old only with 
the passing of time and their rotation and clinking upon each o- 
ther, and the jailer does not have to unfasten them when the hour 
of liberty arrives. In like manner, religion did not have to break 
the chains of slavery that they should fall. Time had eroded them 
as well as the rotation and clanking of the doctrine. 6 

The second sermon has its own significance. It was preached to 
a young audience in college. It was preached in defense of capitalism 
when Marx was expressing his ideas for the first time. 

Lacordaire indicates that Jesus ordered us to make treasures 
(Mt 6:20). This means capital, since this concept comes from caput , 
which means head, the beginning of life. Capital is the beginning or 
principle of life. Only the savage does not raise a materialistic, in¬ 
tellectual or moral capital. Lacordaire indicated that the purpose of 
the education those young people were receiving was to raise them from 
savagery. 

Barbarians try to raise their capital by the use of force. The 
virtuous try to do the same thing through work. The earth, left alone, 
produces thorns and thistles. Man must work intelligently to have it 
produce for his benefit. This comes through the use of capital, that 
is, of virtue and intelligence, in order to live and benefit humanity. 
"Production of property through virtue" is another definition of 


^Lacordaire, "Efectos de la Doctrina Catolica sobre el Alma," 
Ibid., I, 325. 
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capital. This kind of capital comes into existence only by faith. It 
is the capital or treasure that will never fail. 7 

TihamVi Toth. During the first part of the present century 
Toth also preached two sermons on this topic. The first one is enti¬ 
tled "Jesus and the Laborer" and the second one "The Commandment to 
Love our Neighbors." 

In his first sermon Toth indicates that many object to the 
Christian message stating that it does not know anything of the strug¬ 
gles of every day living. However, Toth considers that Christa came to 
this earth to regulate all of the practical fields of humanity. He also 
taught that to achieve eternal life we must honestrly fulfill all of 
the duties of temporal life. He is not against riches or the joy of 
living. Christ dignified, sanctified and honored work, giving it its 
rightful place. 

Why, then, does the working man see an enemy in Christ? Toth 
says that the Catechism indicates that the worker deserves his wages 
(Lk 10:7). However, this is forgotten in practice. As manifested in 
the low salaries that exist and the obligation of appreciation for 
these wages required of laborers. Toth is not against Christianity, 
but against the manifestation of Christianity that interprets Christ T s 
doctrine in favor of capitalism and considers the slightest protest as 
something out of orders. Both Re/mm Moua/uun (1891) and Quax^iageA^^mO 
Anno (1931) indicate that it is a mistake to consider that Christianity 
supports the abuses of Capitalism. Toth supports private property, 

7 Lacordaire, "El Capital segun el Evangelio," SCA)none4 M0Aa£e6, 
ed. Torrecilla, III, 112-126. 
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since it stimulates work. However, he is against the abuses commited 
in the name of private property. At the same time, he recognizes that 
the ideal cannot be reached on this earth. Regardless of whatever so¬ 
cial organization exists, the earth will never become Paradise. 8 

In the second sermon mentioned above, Toth indicates that huma¬ 
nity today is very far from fulfilling the commandment of love for its 
neighbors. This is because of the extreme material misery that so many 
suffer and that goes unheeded by the majority. If we are brothers, 
then we are responsible for one another. There can be no question that 
we are called to care for our brothers (Gn 4:9). 9 

II. TEACHINGS IN SPANISH SERMONS 

Nine Spanish sermons have as the core of their message the 
principles of social action. Three of them are by Torrecilla and were 
preached during the first half of the Nineteenth Century, two were 
preached by Caso during the first half of the Twentieth Century, three 
were preached by Gonzalez in 1948 and the last one by Pamio during the 
second part of this century. 

VzdJtO Ma/iZa dz ToMZCaIZjCL. Torrecilla's first sermon is enti¬ 
tled "Christianity, Considered to be the most Sublime Personification 
of Charity." This is a beautiful and elegant sermon, whose message is 
that Christianity is love in action. This action has been manifested 

8 Tihamer Toth, OiZO ZYl Jz6ucAsU>£o, zZ (Buenos Aires: Es- 

pasa Calpe, 1941), pp. 155-163. 

9 Tihamer Toth, VoudJiZ Nuzti&io quz E6ta& zn Zo6 CZzZoA, I (Buenos 
Aires: Espasa Calpe, 1941), 191-196. 
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in service for others during the nineteen centuries of the existence of 
Christianity. He begins with sharing in the Apostolic Church (Acts 2: 
44, 45), and that, at a time when Communism did not exist. He indicates 
that soon Christianity will have existed for two thousand years, and it 
cannot be accused of not having helped others a single day during that 
period. He also indicates that those Christians that do not live for 
the service of others are considered to be no better than pagans. 
Christians must not live for themselves, for in so doing they are no 
better than the Carthaginians of antiquity. As a Catholic he considers 
that the organization of the Catholic Church is the body of love and 
charity. He considers these two to be synonymous. 10 

The title of this second sermon is "Christian Charity, Con¬ 
sidered to be the Necessary cure for Moral Evil and the Social Evil 
that Ail Modern Societies." Torrecilla indicates that charity and love 
are the essence of Christianity, and the only solution to present so¬ 
cial problems. They move people to serve others, the rich to help the 
poor, the great to help the small and those that have to help those 
that do not have anything. 

Charity is so successful that the Atheists of his time had a- 
dopted it. These were the successors of Voltaire. The world marvels 
at this. However, the Church not only has proclaimed it since the time 
of Christ, but it has lived it in so many faithful ones that have sa¬ 
crificed themselves for others in His name throughout history. 11 

Torrecilla 1 s third sermon is on the "Social Benefits Produced 

10 Torrecilla, SQAmoneA MoACLteA, III, 98-111. 

11 Ibid., III, 58-76. 
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by Christianity." It is more an apology of Christianity than anything 
else. Torrecilla compares the ancient pagan civilizations with the 
Christian nations of the Nineteenth Century. He indicates that because 
of Christianity the situation of the oppressed has changed. He adds 
that the situation of women and the poor has changed, using the figure 
of the slave to speak of the condition of women at this time. Later he 
speaks of the condition of the slaves themselves not being as gloomy a- 
mong Christians as among other people. These three groups are under 
consideration in this study. Women in general may not be considered, 
but widos have been studied. 

Torrecilla both praises and criticizes philanthropy in this 
sermon. 12 Why was philanthropy necessary2 Simply because many acts of 
kindness performed by Christianity have been performed with the purpose 
of proselytization in mind. Not that this should not be accomplished, 
but those acts should be performed by Christian kindness, with con¬ 
versions coming as an additional blessing. 

In his praise of Christianity, Torrecilla does not mention the 
persecution of Christians by other Christians and the existence of re¬ 
ligious wars. These are facts of history that cannot be ignored. 
Christians have oppressed one another. These experiences are also un¬ 
mentioned in this sermon. However, Could it be expected that he would 
mention them? Do politicians do this in their speeches? 

Antonio COMO . Antonio Caso, like a few others considered in 

12 Torrecilla, 8>c btiotzca SoZzcjtcL cfe PwcUcadoneM: VmoAt/iacAio- 
Y12M CcutdLiaU , I (Paris: Rosa Bouret y Cia., 1856), 525-535. 
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this study, was not a preacher, but an educator. 13 However, his 
speeches have religious content and religious principles. Two of them 
deal in one way or another with the problems that are under considera¬ 
tion in this study. These will be considered below. 

Antonio Caso was born in Mexico City where he also died (1885- 
1946). lif Besides being an educator, he was also a lawyer. 13 He was 
best known as a philosopher. 13 He was a member of the Royal Academy of 
the Spanish Language in Mexico 17 and President of the National Univer¬ 
sity. 18 As such, he helped to form the thinking of the new generation 
in Mexico that followed the Revolution of 1910. 

In 1922 he published a collection of his speeches. Five of the 
eleven found in this collection have ethical significance. Two of 
these focus on the problems considered in this study. 

The first of these is entitled "The Twilight of Machiavelli." 

It was delivered at the end of World War I, in the hope that what 
President Wilson preached for Europe would be practiced with Mexico. 
After all, some of Mexico’s older citizens could still remember the A- 
merican invasion in which the country lost half of its territory. 

13 "Caso, Antonio," M OYiUton Enclclopzdia Salvat pa/ia Todo6 , III 
(Pamplona, Sp.: Salvat, 1965), 161. 

llf "Caso, Antonio," Enciclopedia dz M£x/tC0, II (Mexico: Institu- 
to de Enciclopedia de Mexico, 1978), 201. 

15 "Caso, Antonio," Enciclopzdia Bated dz Coteulia Eacil, IV 
(Chicago: Enciclopedia Britannica, 1962), 305. 

16 "Caso," Enciclopzdia dz Mexico, II, 201. 

17 "Caso," Monitor Enciclopedia Salvai poJux Todo6 , III, 161. 

18 "Caso," Encyclopedia Batea y IV, 305. 
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In his introduction Caso speaks of deceitfulness and the double 
standard under which it is considered improper for an individual to de¬ 
ceive another person and expedient for a nation to deceive another na¬ 
tion. This has religious and social applications. It also applies to 
Liberation Theology in the individual and collective levels. 

Deceit, that conscience reproves in individual relationships, 
is not only tolerated, but also stimulated and encouraged in the 
diplomacy of the relationship between nations. There is one mora¬ 
lity for men and another for nations, one law for individuals and 
another for peoples. Basically, barbarism still governs, sustain¬ 
ing the zoological triumph of the strong nation over the one that 
is weak. That which is considered to be a crime becomes a virtue 
and infamy becomes glory if consideration is passed from an indi¬ 
vidual nation to the universal body of nations. 19 

In the light of the objectives of World War I this was a very 
true statement. Caso considered that German power had always been a- 
gainst the objectives of civilization. However, he indicated that 
"force does not achieve the objective of establishing that which is 
right." 20 


He indicated that Wilson had brought about the funeral of Ma- 
chiavelism. There would be no more secret treaties between nations ac¬ 
cording to Wilson’s statement to the American Congress. This was the 
"apocalypse of unmeasured ambition, the desire for power because of 
power’s sake.” 21 

It is interesting to notice the Biblical figure used by Caso. 
"Apocalypse" does not mean "revelation in this context, it means con¬ 
summation. 


19 Antonio Caso, V^UcaUo^ a Za NacZdn lAzxicana (Mexico:Porrua, 

1922), pp. 101, 102. 


20 Ibid., p. 102. 


21 Ibid., p. 103. 
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However, Caso hoped that Wilson would live with Mexico the same 
way in which he tried to live with Germany. iTo be just in behalf of 
humanity with Germany is great. To be just with Mexico is to be immor¬ 
tal." 22 


His conclusion is to the point. In abbreviated form its trans¬ 
lation is as follows: 

It is necessary that action corroborate the commandment; that 
principle be saturated with reality; for he who has good thoughts 
and bad actions has always been more condemned than he who had bad 
thoughts and acts accordingly. The moralist has spoken. May his 
actions guarantee his thoughts. ... 

The defeat of the diplomatic lie has begun. Wilson has seen 
clearly that the sophism is the root of crime and war the monstrous 
flowering of perfidy. If we condemn the reputation of lies, why 
must we exalt them as political weapons? 

"Un buono e sabio Principe deve amare la pace e fuggire la gue- 
rra," was said by the subtle Florentine. However, deceit is not 
the way to eradicate war, but precisely the opposite. 

May civilized humanity continue in its gigantic development 
till it reaches the triumph of justice. ... May peoples and men 
live in a glass house "to the great day" as Augustus Comte taught 
in his energetic French aphorism. 

Only then will history indicate the twilight of Machiavelli. 23 

Coming from a man that contributed in the formation of the i- 
deals of a nation that boasts of its irreligiousness, this is an out¬ 
standing speech. Truth must displace lies on a national and personal 
level. Force should not be the means of the acquisition of goods at 
either of those levels. It is interesting that the application of per¬ 
sonal ethics to international situations has also been used by Libera¬ 
tion Theology. 


22 Ibid., p. 104. 


23 Ibid., pp. 104, 105. 
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Caso f s second speech has even more similarities with a sermon 
than his first speech. Because of this it appears in abbreviated form 
in the appendix of this study. In this speech he teaches that the 
creation of mankind has not come to an end. Without this coming to 
ass, humanity cannot dream of Nietzche’s superman. 

In this speech Caso expresses his opposition to both determi¬ 
nism and rigid laws. It is necessary to have laws, but these must not 
be in the way of man’s self improvement. This can be accomplished only 
through the effort of the human race. Since this is so, mankind should 
not be commanded to do this or that. The proper methods to teach prin¬ 
ciples of morality are example and persuasion. 24 

Caso generally looked upon life in a positive way. He expres¬ 
sed confidence in its own improvement. Expressing that the creation of 
man was not finished, he expressed confidence in the improvement of hu¬ 
manity. He lived to see the beginning and the end of World War II. 

This must have been a shock to his philosophy. 

Albino GoyizoJLzz Men^ndez-Retgocfa. Three of his lectures pre¬ 
sent his principles of social action. These go from the least to the 
most significant statements. These are the Second, Third and Fourth 
lectures on orientations for social action. 

As considered above, his first lecture presented the failure of 
Nineteenth Century philosophy to bring a solution to social problems. 
This included the failure of education, science, and other efforts to 
solve the problems. He continues this in his Second lecture. Here he 

24 Ibid., pp. 231-248. 
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indicates that the idols or myths that man has made for himself have 
fallen, except for communism, which is beginning to decline (1948). The 
two things that he considers necessary to bring about the desired 
change is to find a law that can apply to all humanity and to make anew 
the inhabitants of the globe. He indicates that it is necessary to re¬ 
cognize Christ as the ideal divine-human being. 25 

His Third lecture continues attacking Nineteenth Century philo¬ 
sophy, indicating that it had as its aim a morality without dogma or 
sanction. The base of human society must be the Decalogue and the Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount. Besides the Decalogue, he indicates that humanity 
must not limit itself to a series of prohibitions, but must do good in 
a positive way. The common good is more than the sum of the good of 
each individual. It is that which serves all. Society must base it¬ 
self on the Moral-natural law. 26 

His Fourth lecture indicates that "justice" means giving every 
person his own. This includes the relationship between individuals, 
between one person and society and between society and the individual. 
As far as the first relationship is concerned, he indicates that the 
principle that governs it is the Golden Rule. Concerning the second 
relationship, he indicates that we have only that which we have re¬ 
ceived. Society has the right to ask us for all that we have, includ¬ 
ing life itself. Actually, whatever Is given to society by the indivi¬ 
dual is less than that which the individual receives from society. In 

25 Albino Gonzalez Menendez-Reigada, Ou^tsLCLnoA dz 

QjidznacU.6n Socuit (Madrid: Seminario de Problemas Hispanoamericanos, 
1949), pp. 49-85. 

26 Ibid., pp. 89-129. 
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the third relationship he indicates that society must see to it that 
the riches that have been acquired be distributed more equitable. Huma¬ 
nity must not only recognize its rights, but also realize that every 
right entails an obligation. The principle involved is that the rich 
must recognize that they have their goods as their own administratively, 
but these are common as far as their distribution is concerned. 27 

This lecture prepares the way for the last two lectures consid¬ 
ered above. These are that industrially, factories must belong to 
those that work them, if not since the beginning, at least after twenty 
years, or the time for the replacement of the original machinery. Large 
tracts of land may be owned privately, as long as the owner works them 
and distributes the fruits of his labor among his workers. 

VaJiqUM) VaincO. One of Pamio f s sermons faces faces the problem 
of principles of social action that are being considered in this chap¬ 
ter. This is the sermon that he prepared for the twelfth Sunday after 
Pentecost. This sermon is based on the parable of the Good Samaritan 
(Lk 10:23-37). It presents very clearly the social implications of 
this parable for the present day. 

Using this parable Pamio stresses the need of Christians to 
show their love for God serving the needy that surround them. He alle¬ 
gorizes the parable, making the poor and the laborers to represent the 
man that was slain on the road from Jerusalem to Jericho. The levite 
and the priest that did not care for the wounded person represent the 
clergy of our day. This includes the Catholic clergy. Pamio indicates 

27 Ibid., pp. 133-171. 
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that a Protestant that helps the poor, like the Good Samaritan, is bet¬ 
ter than a Catholic who does not help them. He also speaks of Commu¬ 
nism in relation to this parable. Communism also passed by the side of 
the poor and the laborer. Communist leaders promised to help him mate¬ 
rially, but not spiritually. In the long run, this was worse than no 
help at all. The Catholic Church as a whole has been the Inn Keeper, 
entrusted by the Lord to care for humanity in the interim before His 
return. By and large it has done a good work in societies like that of 
St. Vincent de Paul. However, even though he mentioned the possibility 
that a Protestant may perform an act of kindness and a Catholic may not 
do it, he still fails to recognize that Protestantism also has had or¬ 
ganized relief agencies in the service of the poor. 28 

III. SUMMARY 

Seventeen sermons have been considered in this chapter. These 
face the problem of the principles of social action. Eight of them 
were translated from other languages, the other nine were preached ori¬ 
ginally in Spanish. These have been considered in this chapter in 
these two groups and in chronological order. Their teachings will be 
considered below under the following headings: 1) hindrances to solu¬ 
tions; 2) materialistic solutions and 3) Christian solutions. 

Hindrance* to Solution* to Social Problem*. it is much easier 
to present a diagnosis than to provide a cure. However, the diagnosis 

28 Virgilio Pamio, El Plan dc la Salvacidn cn la Mcdltacldn de 
lo* Evangelic* Vomlnlcalc* (Buenos Aires: Guadalupe, 1968), pp. 389- 
397. 
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is needed in order to search for the cure. The problems that do not 
permit a cure to the problem of poverty are the following: 

1. Greed. This is indicated both by Segneri and Dupanloup. 

One of the problems is that the rich consider that the poor take too 
much from them, when the contrary is the truth. Toth indicates that 
the rich do not even believe the Bible, considering the low salaries 
that they pay and the statement of Jesus that the worker is worthy of 
his pay (Lk 10:7). Even though he favors private property, he does not 
agree with the abuses commited in the name of private property. 

2. Ambition. This is very close to greed. Dupanloup compares 
it to the idols of antiquity to be destroyed by God. Caso sees it in 
the international level. He considers that Wilson’s bringing secret 
treaties to an end would bring the death of unlimited ambition. This 
kind of ambition is also wrong on a personal level. 

3. Deceit. Caso indicates that this has been practiced be¬ 
tween nations as something honorable. He opposes the double standard of 
considering some things acceptable in international relations that are 
not acceptable in interpersonal relations. 

4. Materialism. Some aspects of materialism are found in this 
column, and others on the positive side. Toth indicates that this is 
so common that we do not think about others. Materialism does not even 
permit the Christian to fulfill the commandment of loving others. 

5. Might makes right. This is a principle that is practiced 
in the acquisition of riches. Dupanloup spoke of people becoming rich 
and powerful through horizontal efforts. This was wrong. Caso indi¬ 
cated that this principle is considered acceptable in international 
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relations. In reality, it is not correct in any kind of relationship. 

6. Misinterpretation of Christian doctrine. Toth indicates 
that to a great degree Christian doctrine has been interpreted in favor 
of the Capitalist. It has also been considered as something out of or¬ 
der to protest against wrongdoing in high places. These related acti¬ 
vities are a hindrance to a solution to these problems. 

7. The bad example of most Christians. Many Christians do not 
live to serve others. Torrecilla indicates that these are worse than 
pagans. 


SoZ.udUX)Yti >. Many of the solutions to this problem 
presented by the world are not necessarily evil. This is indicated in 
several of the sermons that have been considered in this chapter. 

1. Work. Hard work does not hurt anyone. Several preachers 
indicate that it is a good solution to the problems of poverty. Dupan- 
loup is one of them. Lacordaire adds that capital must be produced by 
labor. Only the savage produced it by force. Even Toth favors work. 
Dupanloup considers it the horizontal plain on which riches must grow. 

2. Government. Dupanloup indicates that governments have been 
formed in order to develop the riches of the country. A Christian 
should cooperate fully with its efforts to improve the lot of all. 

3. Philanthropy. Torrecilla indicates that even the succes 
sors of Voltaire encouraged charity in the form of philanthropy. This 
means that the teachings of Christianity have been adopted by atheists. 

Cfovib&JOLYL So&uutCoyiA . This is the most important section of 
these sermons. Actually, there is only one Christian solution in these 
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sermons, and this is love. The world should see love practiced in the 
lives of Christians and it should accept this as a way of life through 
the power of persuasion and not through the power of force. 

Two words are used when speaking of this Christian virtue. They 
are love and charity. Torecilla considers them to be synonymous while 
Dupanloup considers charity to be the manifestation of love. Christia¬ 
nity is presented as love in action. 

How will this love be manifested? Lacordaire indicates that it 
will be manifested in voluntary and free service for others. Torreci- 
11a indicates that this has been seen in the history of the Church. A- 
nother manifestation of this experience according to Toth is in caring 
for others. 

A specific example of this love according to Lacordaire has 
been the abolition of slavery. When Christ taught that we should love 
one another, take the last place and that the poor are blessed. He 
dealt the death blow to slavery. Eventually, because of this, it dis¬ 
appeared by itself. This is something that Spartacus had not been able 
to do by force. We should not even use the power of law. 

Gonzalez does not emphasize love as much as the others, but he 
also mentions it. He emphasizes more the objective of perfection. How¬ 
ever, this objective stems from a law based on love. 

Finally, Pamio illustrated all of this with the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. In modem language, many times even religion has pas¬ 
sed by the poor, without doing anything in their behalf. Communism has 
offered a materialistic solution, which is worse than no solution at 
all. The Church must provide both a materialistic and a spiritual 
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solution. Above everything else, a spiritual solution. By and large 
it has fulfilled its mission. He also indicates that a Protestant that 
helps the poor is far better than a Catholic that does nothing. How¬ 
ever, his examples of historical relief to the needs of the world come 
exclusively from the Catholic camp. This parable brings out once more 
the importance of doing for others all that is within our power and 
persuading others to do likewise, not by force, not because of law, not 
because of government, but because of love. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

EXTRA-BIBLICAL QUOTATIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 

All of the preachers considered in this study are Catholic 
preachers. The Council of Trent (1545-1547, 1562, 1563) decided that 
all question of doctrine would be decided by tradition the consensus of 
the Church and Scripture. In practice this would mean the statements 
of the Church Fathers, the Official statements of the popes and the Bi¬ 
ble. As seen in the next chapter, in actual practice the Bible still 
held a very special place for these preachers. This chapter will con¬ 
sider quotations and illustrations that are not found in the Bible. 

These two chapters are based mainly on the twenty-six sermons 
that are presented in an abbreviated form in the appendix of this study. 
However, a few of the other sermons that were preached in Spanish by 
these preachers may be alluded to briefly. 

I. QUOTATIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS FROM SECULAR SOURCES 

Eight of these eleven preachers used quotations and illustra¬ 
tions that come from secular sources. The three that did not use them 
are Anton de Montesinos, Santiago Jose Garcia Mazo and Jose de Jesus 
Cuevas. The abbreviation of Montesino's sermon is so short that de las 
Casas could have eliminated all illustrations and quotations in his a- 
bridgment. Cuevas' sermon is a beautiful short mosaic of Biblical pic¬ 
tures. Other illustrations would deter, rather than strengthen it. 
Garcia Mazo's elimination of quotations and illustrations is hard to 
explain. 
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EaAllcst Quotations and JlluS tuitions , The earliest one comes 
from the time of the Pharaohs in Egypt. It was used by Oglietti in his 
sermon on hunger. 1 He indicates the existence of hunger from time im¬ 
memorial . 

Classical G/ieefe SouAccS . ■ Both ancient Greek history and Clas¬ 
sical philosophers were used in these sermons. It is interesting to 
notice that out of nine quotations from them in these sermons six were 
made by Mexican speakers. Three of these were be Caso, 2 which is to be 
expected, three by Ruiz Medrano. 3 * One of the others was from Hesiod, 
and was made by Oglietti,** which also could be expected. The last two 
include one from Socrates 5 and one from Aristotle 6 made by Gonzalez. 
Xenophon and Plato were quoted once each, both times by Ruiz Medrano. 7 
Plato was called "the divine."^ However, this was done in the Classi¬ 
cal Greek sense and not in the literal sense. This statement was not 
made in such a way as to consider Plato another prophet or Moses, but 

1 Hector, Oglietti, El Evangdlo Sobsic lo6 Tcjados (Buenos Ai¬ 
res: Producciones Argentinas de Television, 1966), p. 249. 

2 Antonio Caso, VlScuASOS a la b!acl6n Mcxlcana (Mexico: Porrua, 
1922), pp. 232, 241, 247. 

3 Jose Ruiz Medrano, Una Voz de Mexico (Mexico: Jus, 1962), pp. 
109, 110. 

^Oglietti, p. 250. 

5 Albino Gonzalez Menendez-Reigada, VIACctilCQS Oil6tlanaS de 
QndojnaclGn Social (Madrid: Seminario de Problemas Hispanoamericanos, 
1949), p. 100. 

6 Ibid. , pp. 157, 158. 7 Ruiz, pp. 109, 110. 

8 Ibid. , p. 109. 
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simply because this epithet was given him by other authors. This is 
very important, since Ruiz Medrano was an important ecclesiastical fi¬ 
gure. Socrates was quoted by Gonzalez. 9 Aristotle was the only Clas¬ 
sical Greek writer quoted three times: once by Ruiz Medrano, 10 once by 
Caso 11 and the third time by Gonzalez Menendez-Reigada. 12 

Roman Roman history and philosophy were not used too 

often by these preachers. There was only one passing reference to Au¬ 
gustus by Ruiz Medrano 13 and another to Britannicus Nero by Torrecilla. lif 

Ch/U*tXxin Roman* . Four Roman Christians other than the Church 
Fathers were mentioned by these Spanish preachers. They cover a rela¬ 
tively short span of history. Constantine, the first Christian Emperor 
is credited with having erased the right of life and death over slaves. 
This was indicated by Torrecilla. 15 Herbes, Cromatius and St. Melania 
were mentioned by Ruiz Medrano because they freed their slaves. They 
must have been very wealthy, since they had many slaves. 16 

bliddtz Age*. Caso indicated that St. Francis of Assisi was 
much closer to present an imitation of Christ than Kempis. He also in¬ 
dicated that his example was more meaningful than the book of Kempis. 17 

9 Ibid. 10 Ruiz, pp. 109, 110. ^Caso, p. 232. 

12 Gonzalez, pp. 157, 158. 13 Ruiz, p. 110. 

1I+ Pedro Maria de Torrecilla, B^bZ^Cotzcja SztzcXa. dz VsizdCcado- 
K.Z*: SeAmonz* III (Paris: Rosa, Bouret y Cia., 1854) , 72, 73. 

15 Torrecilla, &Lb&io£zza SzSLzoAa. dz Psizdizadofiz*: Vzmo*£/iacUo- 
nz6 CcutGLLdja* , I (Paris: Rosa, Bouret y Cia., 1856), 531. 

16 Ruiz, p. 112. 17 Caso, p. 243. 
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one of Caso's speeches not included in this study also had a quotation 
from Machiavelli. 18 This should be included as taking place in the Re¬ 
naissance. However, this period is not being considered separately 
because it is the only quotation that properly belongs to the spirit of 
the Renaissance, even though some others belong to this period chrono¬ 
logically. These belong rather to the conquest of the American Conti¬ 
nent. That which is credited by Ruiz Medrano to the Renaissance is the 
revival of slavery because it is a revival of paganism. 19 In this case 
it was a revival of slavery by race. It did not follow the same pat¬ 
tern of slavery in the Ancient World. 

Probably the most interesting experience from this period that 
was referred to in these sermons was that of Isabel, queen of Hungary. 
Both Torrecilla 20 and Ricaurte 21 presented her experience as an example 
for others to follow. 

SpayuAk SpzakxJig PzopZz. As is to be expected, most illustra¬ 
tions and quotations in these Spanish sermons came from Spanish wri¬ 
ters. This is in contrast with today T s sermons j when most of the quo 
tations and illustrations in Spanish Protestant sermons come from other 
cultures. 

Gonzalez Menendez-Reigada makes reference to at least thirty 
secular modem thinkers. Most of the time he only mentions them by 

18 Ibid.,pp. 104, 105. 19 Ruiz, pp. 113-116. 

20 Torrecilla, SznmonzA UoAaZzA, III, 56, 57. 

21 Jose Eusebio Ricaurte, "Sermon para la.Ceremonia de Apertura 
de los Trabajos de Construction de la Capilla para un Hospital para los 
Pobres," Lo6 JovZviU OtiadotiZA SagAdd06 (Bogota: Minerva, 1936), p. 187. 
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name, with reference to one of their well known characteristics. Among 
Spanish thinkers, this is the case with Donoso Cortes. 22 On the other 
hand, even though he does not quote Miguel de Unamuno, he does consider 
that Unamuno plagiarized Renan when he stated that societies live de¬ 
pending on others, especially in moral concepts. 23 

Ruiz Medrano used many Mexican sources in his sermon on the 
freedom of the slaves in Mexico. This included both colonial and inde¬ 
pendent Mexico. He spoke both of those that oppressed the Indians, 
such as Nuno de Guzman and Salazar y Delgadillo. 24 and of those that 
defended them and struggled for their liberty, such as Bartolome de las 
Casas, Julian Garces, Juan de Zumarraga, Francisco de Vitoria, Fuenleal, 
Vasco de Quiroga, Antonio de Mendoza and Luis de Velasco. Not all of 
these were clergymen. The last two were Viceroys. 25 Not all of them 
lived in Mexico. Francisco de Vitoria was a juridical clergyman in 
Spain who had much to do even with the formation of modern laws, in¬ 
cluding those which make a person to be a citizen of the country in 
which he is bom and not of the country of his parents. He questioned 
both the civil and the religious rights of Indians under Spain. He 
considered them to be the lawful owners of the land. The Spaniards on¬ 
ly had rights of the land in which they had advanced the Indian’s lot, 
but not in advancing their own estate. 25 

22 Gonzalez, p. 68. 23 Ibid., pp. 108, 109. 

24 Ruiz, p. 116. 25 Ibid., pp. 116, 117. 

26 "Vitoria, Francisco de, !l New CdtkoLCc Encyclopaedia, XIV (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1966), 727, 728. 
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Jesus Maria Pellin brought to remembrance many outstanding Ve¬ 
nezuelans of the Nineteenth Century in his sermon commemorating the 
Centennial of the Orphanage of Caracas. 27 At least two of them gained 
national recognition in politics. These were Eduardo Calcano 28 and 
Luis Felipe Esteves. 28 Agustin Aveledo, mentioned by Pellin as the ma¬ 
jor force behind the Orphanage was also recognized as an educator and a 
lawyer. 30 

Pedro Claver was an interesting personality that can be com¬ 
pared to Isabel, Queen of Hungary. Many question the interest of Span¬ 
ish Friars in the lot of the Indians and their lack of interest in that 
of the Blacks. However, Pedro Claver was for the Blacks what Bartolome 
de las Casas was for the Indians. Like Isabel of Hungary, his deeds 
appear in a sermon of Torrecilla 31 as well as in Ricaurte's sermon. 32 
He was bom in Spain in 1580 and died in Cartagena, Colombia, in 1654. 
It is considered that he had converted 300,000 Black slaves to Chris¬ 
tianity in Colombia by 1615. His method was to help them, and then to 
present them the gospel. Together with Alonso de Sandoval he was op¬ 
posed to Black slavery. He served the people as a preacher, a teacher 

27 Jesus Maria Pellin, Tz&timOYliO (Caracas: Revista Lor, 1970), 
pp. 3-15. 

28 "Calcano, Eduardo," V<C£CA.onaAio EncZcZop£cUe.O tUApano-Am2Ju.- 
cano , IV (Barcelona: Montaner & Simon, 1941), 178. 

29 "Esteves, Luis Felipe," Ibid., VIII, 1010. 

30 "Aveledo, Agustin," Ibid., II, 1026. 

3 torrecilla, VeMOitnjacxoneJ, Ca&5&iCjCU>, I, 532. 

32 Lo 6 JovmoA Onadofiu Sagsuido£, p. 187. 
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and a physician. His service was so effective that in 1639 Pope Urban 
VIII proclaimed a bull against slavery. In later life Claver was para¬ 
lyzed and even mistreated by a slave. Leo XIII canonized him in 
1888. 33 Torrecilla presents him as apostle and father of the Blacks. 3if 

The fathers and protectors of the Indians are better known. To¬ 
rrecilla mentions Bartolome de las Casas, Juan de Palafox y Mendoza and 
Luis de Valdivia in this category. 35 The first two served in Mexico. 
The work of de las Casas is very well known. Palafox was the Bishop of 
Puebla in 1610. His work for the Indians is not as well known as that 
of de las Casas because he was an intellectual. He distinguished him¬ 
self as an educator. He was Royal representative on the board of the 
University of Mexico. As such he wrote the Constiturion of the Univer¬ 
sity that excluded religious leaders from the Recotorship of that ins¬ 
titution. 36 Because of this, his work for the Indians is not as well 
known as that of de las Casas. Torrecilla's mentioning Valdivia also 
recognizes this man's work. It also indicates Torrecilla's knowledge 
of the history of the American Spanish colonies. Valdivia was bom in 
Spain in 1561 and went to Peru in 1589. Like Palafox, he also died in 
Spain after serving here. This happened in 1642. He was considered to 
be the Defender of the Araucan Indians, who fought fiercely in Chile a- 
gainst the Spaniards. Valdivia's pacifist thesis called for the aboli¬ 
tion of personal service by the Indians and for a reduction in the 

33?f Claver, Pedro,” him CcvthoLcc Encyclopaedia, III, 

34 Torrecilla, Vm06&iaclonzA Ccut6Hca &, I, 531. 35 Ibid. 

36 "Palafox y Mendoza, Juan de," Weu? Catholic Encyclopaedia , X, 

872. 
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classification of the Araucan war to a War of Defense. He failed in 
his efforts on both sides. 37 Spaniards thus fought for a fair treat¬ 
ment of the Indians in all of the continent. They mentioned this in 
their preaching. 

It should also be indicated that Spanish preachers did not li¬ 
mit themselves to colonial situations. Those of the Nineteenth Century 
would do this more than later preachers. However, Caso also quoted Es- 
pronceda in one of his .speeches. 38 Espronceda was a Spanish romantic 
poet of the first part of the Nineteenth Century. He had a very short 
life span (1808-1842) . 39 Even though he was a controversial figure in - 
his time and died very young, he had a great influence in Spanish lite¬ 
rature and philosophy. 

F^cnc/i WtiitQAb and H^cSto^iicat Eveyitb. It may seem surprising 
to consider that French writers and events took a second place in Span¬ 
ish sermons only to Spanish thinkers and events. However, this is true 
in any truly Spanish milieu. French has a much greater influence- on 
Spanish thinking than English or North American thinking. 

Torrecilla several times mentioned Voltaire or his followers. 

He indicated that even they followed at times principles that had been 
taught by the Church throughout the abes. 40 He also mentioned the 

37 "Valdivia, Luis de," Ibid., XIV, 514. 

38 Caso, p. 296. 

33 "Espronceda, Jose de," EncZctopzcLia. Uviiv&n&aJL IZuA&uidcL, 

XXII (Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1908, 1958), 363-368. 

^Torrecilla, Sz/monzA MoxjxZza , III, 58-70. 
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works of Montesquieu and Rousseau, both of whom lived during the Eight¬ 
eenth Century. 111 

Gonzalez Menendez-Reigada made reference to not less than 
twelve French writers. He considered himself to be in conflict with J. 
Maritain’s idea of a "New Christianity" within Catholicism that would 
change the human element within the Church to bring about a new social 
order. 42 Maritain indicates that civilization cannot be cured. Some¬ 
thing completely new must come into existence. 43 

On the other hand, he indicates that Alexis Carrel speaks of 
man losing himself. 44 Gonzalez mentions quite frequently Carrel 1 s 
thinking. 

Another French thinker mentioned quite prominently by Gonzalez 
is Ernest Renan, who wrote a life of Christ in the Nineteenth Century. 
Gonzalez considers it quite ironic that Psichari, Renan’s grandson, he¬ 
sitated when an Arab asked him what he thought of Jesus while he was 
fulfilling military duties in the desert. After some thought he was a- 
ble to give a satisfactory reply. 45 As was the case with Torrecilla, 
Gonzalez indicates that "there still is in the environment not just a 
little Christian influence, even in the classes that are further re¬ 
moved from religious practices. 45 

Ruiz Medrano spoke both of Napoleon and the French Revolution 
in his sermon on the freeing of the slaves in Mexico. He also found a 

4 torrecilla, V^OA&tCLCsionzA CatiSLixiaA , I, 531-535. 

42 Gonzalez, pp. 37-42. 43 Ibid. 44 Ibid., p. 42. 

45 Ibid., pp. 49-52. 46 Ibid., p. 109. 
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Christian basis for the ideal of that revolution. 1 * 7 

Caso made reference to Comte in his speech on "The Twilight of 
Machiavelli.” 48 Pamio quoted from Lebret 49 and Pellxn extolled the 
work of St. Vincent de Paul in the Seventeenth Century. 50 He also quo¬ 
ted from Gibier. 51 All of this means that not less than ten different 
quotations came from French sources and were used in not less than 
twelve occasions by these Spanish preachers. Besides this, there were 
another eleven writers alluded to by Gonzalez in another two occasions. 

Othe/i Language* . Caso presented not fewer than four references 
to German thinkers. They include Kant, 52 Liebnitz 53 and two references 
to Nietzche. 54 This could be expected from a philosophical speaker. He 
also made one reference to President Wilson. 55 

Gonzalez Menendez-Reigada also made reference to Wilson. 55 A- 
nother American he mentioned was 0. S. Marden. 57 He also mentioned 
Spengier, who was British. 58 He also mentioned six Germans, 59 three I- 
talian 80 and one Sweedish-German thinker. 51 However, with the excep¬ 
tion of Kant, he did not mention any of them extensively or quote from 
their writings. 

47 Ruiz, p. 111. 48 Caso, p. 105. 

49 Virgilio Pamio, El Plan de la Salvacurfn en la Meditacldn de 
lo* Evangelic* Vominlcale* (Buenos Aires: Guadalupe, 1968), p. 340. 

50 Pellin, p. 234. 51 Ibid., p. 237. 52 Caso, p. 240. 

53 Ibid., p. 244. 54 Ibid., pp. 241, 243. 55 Ibid., p. 103. 

55 Gonzalez, p. 28. 57 Ibid., p. 24. 58 Ibid., pp. 29, 33. 

59 Ibid., pp. 33, 35, 55-58, 71-77. 50 Ibid., p. 29. 

51 Ibid., p. 25. 
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All of this means that only- Caso actually quoted from Anglo- 
Teutonic sources. As indicated above, he did this only four times. 

II. PATRISTIC SOURCES 

The Council of Trent accepted the traditions originated with 
Christ and the apostles and preserved by the Church as equally valuable 
for the determination of dogma as Scriptures. 62 Because of this, one 
of the most respected sources of information within the Church are the 
writings of the Church Fathers. It would be expected that these 
preachers would have quoted extensively from the Fathers. It would be 
expected that all of them would have quoted from the Fathers. However, 
as noted in Table 9, based on the sermons in the Appendix of this study, 
only four of them quoted from the Fathers, and the number of those 
quoted is relatively small. 


Table 9 

Church Fathers Quoted or Referred to in Spanish Sermons on Social Issues 


Gregory Gregory 

Preacher Basil of Chrysostom Augustine the 

Tertullian Nyssa Ambrose Jerome Great 


Total 


Garcia Mazo 1 12 4 

Torrecilla 12 12231 12 

Gonzalez 11 3 5 

Ruiz Medrano 1 1 

Total .1 3 1 2 4 2 8 1 22 


62 Bengt Hagglund, to/iy ofi Thzotogy (Saint Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1968), p. 286. 
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Both Garcia Mazo and Torrecilla were preachers of the first 
half of the Nineteenth Century,■-Gonzalez 1 sermons were from the last 
years of the first half of this century and Ruiz Medrano preched during 
the second half of this century. Even though this study limits itself 
to sermons on social issues, it is interesting to notice that during 
this century reference was made to the Church Fathers much less than 
during the last century in these sermons. 

East u6. Both preachers and Church Fathers have been 

placed in chronological order in Table 9. It should be noted that Ba¬ 
sil, Gregory of Nyssa and Chrysostom are Eastern Fathers, revered in 
the Greek Orthodox Church. This means that eigjht of the twenty-two 
quotations or references come from persons that are not as well ac¬ 
cepted as the others. Tertullian is not well accepted either, bringing 
the total to nine. Since these preachers are Spanish, they identify 
themselves definitely with the West and not with the East. The use of 
these nine quotations is very significant. 

SzAmonA in idiMik T/i&6£ Qiw&ltionA Appea/i. The findings of this 
chapter are based on the twenty-six sermons presented in the Appendix 
of this study. Since Garcia Mazo and Ruiz Medrano have only one sermon, 
all of their references to the Fathers are from this sermon. Torreci- 
lla f s twelve quotations are found in only two of his six sermons. His 
first sermon on Almsgiving has more than the others, five. This sermon 
also has at least twenty-nine quotations or allusions to the Bible. 63 

63 Torrecilla, Bibtiotzca SzJLzcXa dz PAzdizadoAz^: ConfczsiznziaA 
CatzquiAiOA , I (Paris: Rosa, Bouret y Cia, 1857), 53-61. 
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His sermon to the Legislative Congress has five references to the Fa¬ 
thers and at least twenty--three to the Bible.® 1 * Torrecilla’s other re¬ 
ference to the Fathers is found in his Second Sermon on Almsgiving.® 5 
All of this indicates that Torrecilla did not quote from the Fathers in 
all of his sermons. Even when he did quote from them, their writings 
did not have greater importance than the Bible. Gonzalez quotes from 
the Fathers in three of his six lectures on social issues.®® However, 
he quotes from the Bible in all of them. As with Torrecilla, this al¬ 
so indicates the relative importance in his preaching between the Bible 
and the Fathers. 

All of this also means that only seven of the twenty-six ser 
mons have quotations from the Fathers or make reference to them. This 
indicates that while their statements were considered useful and mean¬ 
ingful, in spite of the decisions of the Council of Trent, they were not 
used in such a way as to make them appear as significant as the state¬ 
ments of the Bible. This is true comparing the number of times in 
which they are used with the number of times in which the Bible is used. 

AuJjiosi£tcutLvzn<U6 0{± -t/iese Statement. The four times that the 
statements from the Fathers are introduced by Garcia Mazo do not indi- . 
cate that he regarded them as very authoritative. The last three are 
introduced with "cries out Saint John Chrysostom," "Saint Augustine in¬ 
dicates" and "as stated by Saint Augustine."® 7 The first one comes the 

®^Torrecilla, &t b&Lottca. SeZecta. d& Vh.£tLL<iado>i<>J >: CejcmonLaj 
ScLghodctJ) , I (Paris: Rosa, Bouret y Cia., 1856), 278-299. 

® 5 Torrecilla, Confieh-encLtU Ca£e.quu/>taj> , I, 63. 

®®Gonzalez, pp. 27, 100, 182. ® 7 Garcia, pp. 410, 413, 415. 
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closest to indicate a source of authority. It says, "I ask with Saint 
Basil.” 6 ® However, this only represents an agreement and not a source 
of authority. 

The six statements found in the First Sermon on Almsgiving of 
Torrecilla indicate different degrees of acceptance as normative. One 
from Saint Augustine is only a historical reference of a statement he 
made to the rich of his day. 69 Two from Saint Basil represent only a 
question or a statement. They are introduced by ”St. Basil asks, ... 

and "St. Basil indicates _" 7CI The other three are more meaningful. 

One is from Saint Gregory the Great. Torrecilla states that "St. Gre¬ 
gory the Great declares that in vain those appropriate for themselves 
only the goods that God has made common to all, for in not sharing with 
the poor from the abundance of their bounty they become homicides." 71 
These are strong words. They also indicate that Torrecilla accepts 
them as authoritative. However, Gregory the Great was not only a Church 
Father. He was also a Pope. He was the last Church Father and the 
first Pope in the Medieval sense. Another statement that Torrecilla 
seems to accept as authoritative is one in which Saint Augustine de¬ 
fines virtue. 72 However, the most significant statement from a Church 
Father in this sermon comes from Chrysostom. Torrecilla seems to con¬ 
sider him to be authoritative, while he considers this authority to 
come from the Scriptures. "St. John Chrysostom indicates that it is 
surprising to see the words used by Scripture ..." 73 

"ibid., p. 410. "Torrecilla, 9 I 9 60. 

70 Ibid., l y 57. 71 Ibid., I, 58. 

72 Ibid., I, 59. 73 Ibid. 
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Torrecilla’s sermon for the opening of Congress at a time of 
public misfortunes has five quotations or references to the Fathers. 

Two are to Jerome, the others to Augustine, Chrysostom and Tertulian. 
One from Jerome and one from Augustine are simple statements of fact. 74 
The other one from Jerome seems to indicate an acceptance of some au¬ 
thority from him. It is introduced by "... according to St. Jermoe," 
and after the quotation he says "thus we have no reason ...” 75 Thus, 
he accepts Jerome as autho ty, but he seems to do the same with Ter- 
tullian, who is not accepted by the Church as an authority. The accep¬ 
tance of Tertullian in that role is indicated by his introduction of 
his statement with "... as Tertullian says." This statement follows a 
general statement from the Scriptures. 76 As with the previous sermon, 
it is interesting to notice that Chrysostom cannot be referred to with¬ 
out making reference to the Bible. Torrecilla quotes him after making 
reference to Isaiah 62. 77 Once more, this makes the Biblical statement 
to be more authoritative than the patristic statement. 

Torrecilla makes his reference to Ambrose in his Second Sermon 
on Almsgiving. He does not present Ambrose as an authority, but makes 
historical reference to the selling of the sacred ornaments of the 
church led by Ambrose to provide for the poor at a time of hunger. 78 

Gonzalez’ quotation from Augustine in his third lecture has no 
normative power since it follows a factual statement from Socrates that 

74 Torrecilla, CoJiQjnOYUXL 6 SagMadaA, I, 295, 290. 

75 Ibid., I, 279. 76 Ibid., I, 280. 77 Ibid. , I, 281. 

78 Torrecilla, ConfiOAOSLCioA CatzqLUA&U, I, 63. 
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is not authoritative. 79 The one in his first lecture follows a Bibli¬ 
cal statement, but no meaningful connection is made between the two, 
except to indicate that both speak of an inner void. No indication of 
a normative function is made before these quotations. 80 The one in his 
fifth lecture follows his quotation from Ambrose. Both are introduced 
with the statement !, the Holy Fathers have very strong words against u- 
sury." 81 As with the other preachers, Chrysostom’s name cannot be men¬ 
tioned without connecting it to a Biblical text. Gonzalez introduces 
it "St. Chrysostom, commenting a text from Deut. (C. XXIII, ..." 82 This 
does not make his statement to have an equal authority with the Scrip¬ 
tures, but to have the relationship of a comment based on the Bible. 

The relationship between the two is also important, for it indicates the 
derivation of one from the other. Only a similarity is indicated in 
the case of Augustine presented above. 

Jose Ruiz Medrano quotes Gregory of Nyssa in his sermon comme¬ 
morating the One-hundred fiftierth Anniversary of the first declaration 
of freedom of slaves in Mexico. He only indicates that "the liberation 
of slaves was a doctrine of the Church Councils and of the Church Fa¬ 
thers" following this statement with Gregory’s quotation. 83 This is 
only a statement of fact. It should also be indicated that Gregory was 
an Eastern Church Father, more acceptable to the Greek Orthodox than to 
the Catholic Church. 

All of this indicates that the Church Fathers were not blindly 
accepted as authorities in these sermons. They were not quoted in all 

79 Gonzalez, p. 100. 80 Ibid., p. 27. 81 Ibid., p. 182. 

82 Ibid. 83 Ruiz, pp. 112, 113. 
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of the sermons. They were quoted much less than the Scriptures in the 
sermons in which they were used. Most of the time they were quoted or 
referred to only as historical fact and not as an authority. Even Ter- 
tullian was quoted in the same manner as the others. The only one used 
more authoritatively was Gregory the Great who besides being a Church 
Father was also a Pope. 


III. THOMS AQUINAS 

Albino Gonzalez Menendez-Reigada was the only preacher in this 
group to quote from Thomas Aquinas. Actually, he alludes to Aquinas 
five times and quotes from him three times. There is no question of 
his admiration of Aquinas. He quotes or alludes to him more than to 
any of the Church Fathers or Papal Encyclicals. He calls his philoso¬ 
phy perennial, true and constructive. 84 He considers Aquinas to be the 
one who "went ahead, who succeeded the most, above all, who climbed the 
high peaks of human knowledge." 85 His quotations from Aquinas are w 11 
scattered in his lectures. They are in his second, 85 third 87 and 
sixth lectures. 88 This last one is the most significant. It is the 
only one in which he gives his source. 88 It is also extremely signi¬ 
ficant in relationship to social issues. "Concerning use man must not 
consider external things to be his own, but common, in such a way that 

84 Gonzalez, p. 67. 85 Ibid., p. 69. 85 Ibid., p. 80. 
87 Ibid., p. 123. 88 Ibid., pp. 247, 248. 

88 Ibid., p. 248; Thomas Aquinas, Summa TkzoZog^Cca, Ila, II, 56, 

2 . 
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he may easily communicate to those in need." 911 However, just before 
this Gonzalez had indicated that private property is something conve¬ 
nient according to Aquinas. 91 Actually, the statement quoted above fa¬ 
vors almsgiving, which is not acceptable as a solution to Liberation 
Theologians. It must also be considered that in none of these cases 
are his writings considered to be inspired. 

IV. BULLS, ENCYCLICALS AND OTHER PAPAL.PRONOUNCEMENTS 


The use of the Pope’s authority and that of his pronouncements 
is indicated in Table 10. It includes the times in which the Popes are 
referred to only by name as well as the Encyclicals for which they are 
responsible. It does not include reference to a council of the Church, 
since most of the time this overlaps the reigns of several popes. 


Table 10 

Reference to Popes, Bulls and Encyclicals 
in Spanish Sermons on Social Issues 


Gregory 

Inocense 

Leo 

Benedict Pius 

Pius 

; Paul 


the Urbanus 

Pius 

Paul 

XIV 

Leo 


XII 

John 

Total 

Preacher Great 

ii ii 

II 

X 

hi 

XIII 

XI 

XXIII VI 


Torrecilla 1 










1 

Gonzalez 

i 





2 

7 

2 


12 

Ruiz Medrano 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 




6 

Oglietti 







1 


2 

3 

Pamio 






1 



2 2 

5 

Pellin 








1 


1 

Total 1 

i i 

1 

I 

i 

1 

4 

8 

3 

4 2 

28 


90 Ibid., pp. 247, 248 91 Ibid., p. 247. 
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This total includes twelve Encyclicals. One Spanish and two 
Argentinian preachers made reference to these twelve Encyclicals. This 
means that sixteen times reference is made to the Popes independently 
from these documents. This includes at least two times in which the 
name of the Pope is deduced. It hould be noted that there were no 
significant Encyclicals on social issues before 1870. One of the rea¬ 
sons for this delay could have been the concern of the Popes for their 
own estates before this date. 

The preachers that refer to these Encyclicals are Gonzalez, 92 
Oglietti 93 and Pamio. 9 ** Table 11 indicates the manner in which they 
used them. 


Table 11 

Encyclicals on Social Issues Quoted by Spanish Preachers 


Pope 

Encyclical Gonzalez 

Oglietti 

Pamio 

Total 

Leo XIII 

Rerum Novarum 



i 

1 


Etemis Patris 

i 



1 

Pius XI 

Quadragessimo Anno 

4 



4 

John XXIII 

Pacem in Terris 



i 

1 


Mater et Magistra 


2 

i 

3 

Paul VI 

Populorum Progressio 


*• •. 

2 

2 

Total 


5 

2 

5 

12 


It should be noted that even after the appearance of the Ency¬ 
clicals they have not been used in all of these sermons. It is a his¬ 
torical fact that there has been a lack of complete trust between Spain 

92 Gonzalez, pp. 66, 160, 162, 163. 

93 0glietti, pp. 253, 255. 94 Pamio, p. 337. 
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and the Holy See. This at least began-because the Council of Trent was 
called by the Pope and not by the Emperor as in the past." Spanish 
Bishops wanted to subject the authority of the Pope to the council at 
that time, but they did not succeed." The evidence presented above 
indicates a reluctance to use Papal statements as proofs of arguments. 

Papal Bulls. Jose Ruiz Medrano indicated in his sermon that 
Pope Paul III was the author of the Bull UnlgenltuA. He dates this 
Bull June 2, 1537 and calls it f, The Bull of Liberty.” 97 It is true 
that such a Bull does exist. However, it was decreed Sept. 8, 1713 by 
Clement XI. It deals with the problem of Jansenism and Gallicism, and 
not with the liberation of slaves. 98 On the other hand, Paul III did 
prohibit the enslavement of the Indians of the New World. 99 He also 
ruled on their baptism and the manner in which they should marry their 
first wife and eliminate polygamy. 109 This means that Ruiz Medrano was 
correct in his presentation. He only confused the Bull to which he 
made reference. 

OlheX VocumevitA . Gonzalez used other ecclesiastical documents 

"Kenneth Scott Latourette, HlStOKla del CxiStlanlSmo, II (El 
Paso, TX: Casa Bautista de Publicaciones, 1959), 226. 

96 Henry S. Lucas, The Renaissance and the Re&OXmatCon (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1934), p. 656. 

97 Ruiz, p. 117. 

98 ”Unigenitus New Catholic Encyclopaedia, XIV, 397, 398. 

"Latourette, II, 222. 

100 Vicente Riva Palacic, Penmen Inlegxal-de Mexico a Tnav£s de 
los Slglos, II (Mexico: General de Ediciones, 19641, 170.. 
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besides those mentioned above. This includes the Decretals, 101 the 
Codes of Canonical Law, 102 documents of the Sacred College of Propagan¬ 
da Fide 103 and the decisions of Vatican II. 10If 

Relationbhlp Between Pleaching and Papal Pswnouncementb . There 
is a definite relationship between preaching and papal pronouncements. 
This indicates the influence of preaching upon such pronouncements and 
the influence of these upon preaching. 

One example of the influence of preaching on papal pronounce¬ 
ments is found in Montesino T s first sermon. In this sermon he indica¬ 
ted that Indians have rational souls. 105 This sermon was preached the 
Sunday before Christmas of 1511. 105 According to Ruiz Medrano, Pope 
Paul III in 1537 declared that the Indians were not beasts, that is, 
they were not creatures without reasoning power. 107 Without quoting or 
naming the document, the New Catholic Encyclopaedia also indicates that 
Pius II expressed himself against slavery in 1462 and Paul III did the 
same in 1537. 108 Since the enslavement of Indians did not exist in 
1462 it is clear that the Pope's statement came after Montesino's ser¬ 
mon. It is also a fact that Montesinos had to travel to Spain where he 

101 Gonzalez, p. 103. 102 Ibid., pp. 184, 185. 

103 Ibid., p. 185. 104 Ibid., p. 32. 

105 Bartolome de las Casas, HlbtOKla de lab Indian , I (Mexico: 
Ireneo Paz, 1877), 161. 

106 Lewis Hanke, Ba/itolom£ de lab Cabab (Habana: Ucar Garcia, 
1949), p. 19. 

107 Ruiz, pp. 117, 118. 

108 "Slavery , n New Catholic Encyclopaedia , XII, 54. 
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defended his position and was. influential in the laws that proclaimed 
the protection of the Indians, ^9 There is no reason to doubt his in¬ 
fluence on papal statements in their favor. The influence of preaching 
and preachers in the highest levels of the Catholic Church is very no¬ 
ticeable today. "Bishops from the ’Third World’ brought these pastoral 
worries about the needs of their people into Vatican II, ... into the 
mainstream of the Church’s life.” 110 

The influence of papal pronouncements upon prea^ching is seen in 
the fact that they were quoted in sermons. * In one case, one of them 
served as the text of the sermon. This was in Pellin’s sermon on "Ca- 
pitalism. Communism and Socialism." 111 No other papal statement is 
quoted in this sermon. However, it seems to have been inspired by the 
Encyclical M oXVt &t MagTA&ia. The former statement was of Pius XII, 
but the Encyclical was of John XXIII, addressed on May 15, 1961. A- 
mong other things, this Encyclical indicates that Christians are radi¬ 
cally opposed to Communism. It also indicates that they should not 
give their approval to the more moderate views of- Socialism. 113 Pellxn 
indicated the failure of all three in solving the needs of humanity. 114 

All of this indicates that Catholic preaching and papal pro¬ 
nouncements influenced each other. 

109 de las Casas, I, 167 

110 Joseph Gremillion, The Go&peJL 0& Peace and Ju&tTjce (Mary- 
knoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1976), p. 7. 

i^Pellxn, p. 294. 

112 "Mater et Magistra," New CcuthoJLCc EncycZopaedia , IX, 449. 

113 Gremillion, p. 150. 114 Pellin, pp. 294-296. 
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Thz QuZAtsCon 0$ AuJJiOfuXy.. There is no question that these do¬ 
cuments are very important in the Catholic world. Pamio at least twice 
indicates that they express Catholic thinking. The second of these he 
indicates that it proves the responsible attitude of the Church to the 
world. 115 On another two occasions he indicates that they are normative 
for Catholics. The first of these he indicates that the Church must i- 
dentify itself with the poor. ‘The second time he does not specify any¬ 
thing beyond the effort that must be done to help them in which he in¬ 
vites the participation of the separated brethren, the Protestants. 115 

Once Pamio indicates that an Encyclical is binding on all huma¬ 
nity. Quoting Paul VI T s PopuZosium PSLOgSi£6£<LO Pamio indicates that the 
problem of the underdevelopment of the countries of the Third World is 
a problem that belongs to the international community of nations. 117 

Even though Pamio makes papal pronouncements to be binding upon 
Catholics and at least in this last case practically normative for all 
of humanity, still he does not declare them to be inspired by God. None 
of the Catholic preachers on social issues indicates that God spoke 
when the Popes made their pronouncements. 

V. SUMMARY 

This chapter has endeavored to consider the different quota¬ 
tions used by Spanish preachers on social issues excluding those from 
the Bible. It has also considered the allusions that they made to dif¬ 
ferent extra-Biblical sources. 

115 Pellin, pp. 337, 397. 116 Pamio, pp. 30, 344. 

117 Ibid., p. 344. 
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S&CU&Vi SouAc&S. The first kind of sources to be considered 
were secular sources, especially those from antiquity. Many of these 
were used by most of the preachers that were considered in this study. 
Their quotations come from the time of the Pharaoh T s to our times. 

These quotations are presented only as historical fact. Ruiz Medrano 
calls Plato "divine, 11 but only in the classical sense. 

Sou/IC&A . Reference is made twenty-two times to the 
Church Fathers by four of the Spanish preachers on social issues. Six¬ 
teen of these references are by two preachers of the first half of the 
Nineteenth Century. Both Eastern and Western Church Fathers were used 
in these quotations. Even a quotation from Tertullian was used, and he 
is not considered authoritative by the Church. Only once Torrecilla 
used a quotation from Pope Gregory the Great that could be interpreted 
as used in an authoritative way. 

Thomas kqvjjiak* Gonzalez refers eight times to the writings of 
Aquinas. He admired Aquinas greatly, but never considered him to be an 
inspired writer in the Biblical sense of the word. 

Papat Sou/iC&A. Twenty-eight references to the Popes or their 
statements were made in these sermons. Fifteen of these were made by 
preachers of the second half of the Twentieth Century. Another twelve 
by a preacher in 1948. Some of these are presented as normative, but th 
this is mainly done in relation to Catholics. Only one quotation used 
by Pamio seems to indicate that this authority of the Pope extends to 
all humanity. Gonzalez also quoted from an additional five Ecclesias¬ 
tical sources independent of papal pronouncements. 
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Concluding Rema/ikA . Seven of the eleven Spanish preachers con¬ 
sidered in this study quoted from the Church Fathers or from the Popes. 
This in itself is quite significant, indicating that they did not con¬ 
sider these writings to be normative. It also indicates that the Popes 
themselves did not address social issues until the later part of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

Even those cases in which special authority is given to the 
sources limit this authority. This is done by specifying in one way or 
another that they concern Catholics. It should also be noted that in 
no instance are they considered to be inspired by God. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE BIBLE AND ITS AUTHORITY 

A consideration of the use of historical, patristic and papal 
references by Spanish Preachers on Social Issues was made in the last 
chapter. The purpose of this chapter is to consider the way in which 
they used the Bible and to make a comparison between the way in which 
they used it and the manner in which they dealt with other sources of 
information. 

I. BIBLE REFERENCES USED IN SPANISH SERMONS ON SOCIAL ISSUES 

Table 12 indicates that many Biblical references were used in 
these sermons. The list of Biblical books in that table includes only 
the books that were actually used. This means that twenty books of the 
Old Testament were not used. Almost half of these were from the Minor 
Prophets. Three books of the Apocrypha were not used either. The same 
is true concerning weven books of the New Testament. 

Table 12 includes both quotations and allusions to the Bible. 
Table 13 contains only true quotations from the Bible. Table 13 does 
not have all of the books of the Bible that are found in Table 12 be¬ 
cause there were books to which only allusions were made without quo¬ 
ting the texts from those books. Actually, eight Old Testament, two A- 
pocryphal and five New Testament books were only alluded to without ac¬ 
tually quoting from them. 

It should also be noted that there were more than twice as many 
allusions to the Bible as quotations that were taken from it. In the 
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Table 12 


Use of the Bible in Spanish Sermons on Social Issues 
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Table 12 (continued) 
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Table 13 


Biblical Quotations in Spanish Sermons on Social Issues 
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Table 13 (continued) 
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case of the Old Testament there were more than three times as many al¬ 
lusions as quotations. 

It should also be noted that the New Testament was used more 
than twice as much as the Old Testament. In the case of quotations it 
is more than three times as much. It could be stated that the book of 
Matthew was used almost as much as the entire Old Testament. 

Gonzalez’ third sermon used the Bible more than the others. At 
the same time, the Bible is quoted more in Pamio’s third sermon than in 
the others. Pellin used the Bible the least. He even had one sermon 
in which he did not use a single Bible text, only a quotation from Pius 
XII. This sermon is not included in either Table. 

A nt6n dt Mon£&b<in06 . His experience is singled out because it 
was truly unique. America had been discovered just over twenty years 
before he preached these sermons. The city of Santo Domingo was not 
ten years old, since it had to be rebuilt after the hurrican of 1502. 1 
The church building itself only had a thatched roof. 

Montesino’s first sermon was against the enslavement of the In¬ 
dians using the system of the dncomCdndcUt . The Biblical text used in 
this sermon is very well known. Not only that, but Luke 3:4 is an ap¬ 
propriate text for the Advent season, in which Montesinos preached. The 
Spaniards complained to the governor of the island concerning the con¬ 
tents of this sermon. Diego Colon talked with the head monk who prom¬ 
ised that another sermon would be preached the following week concern¬ 
ing the same subject. With this he left, satisfied that Montesinos 

1 Rayford W. Logan, H<XsOt C and tkd Vornlviican Rdpabtia (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1968), pp. 28, 29. 
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would recant and everything would return to normal. 2 However, the 
second sermon is a reiteration of the first one. Montesinos indicated 
once more that the Spaniards were sinning by enslaving the Indians. The 
text chosen for this sermon is amazing. Even though Montesinos had the 
help of the other friars for the preparation of both sermons, still it 
is amazing that they were able to come out with Job 36:3. This was 
done in a time in which there probably was no access to a concordance. 
Even if they existed, the American Continent was not likely to be the 
place where such a thing could be found. 

How did they do this? Did they use one of the collection of 
texts that existed during the Middle Ages? Did they assign a portion 
of the Scriptures to be read by each friar until they came to the text 
that they would consider most appropriate for the occasion? These 
questions cannot be answered. However, they found the text they needed. 

B&mdtng ofi BtbticaZ PZctu/ieA tnto the. Text o£ the, SeJrnon. This 
was done quite often by these Spanish preachers. Cuevas and Ricaurte 
were the masters of this. This is indicated by the following quota¬ 
tions. The Biblical source has been included in parenthesis, even 
though it was not found in the original text of the sermon. 

Cuevas does this throughout his sermon. However, the following 
quotation illustrates it more than the others: 

Since the Incarnate Word chose to be bora in a manger (Lk 2:7), 
to earn His sustenance with the sweat of His brow (Gn 3:19) and not 
to have where to rest His head (Lk 9:58), poverty became so 


2 Bartolome de las Casas, HtStoAtd de, Jndicu> 9 I (Mexico: I- 
reneo Paz, 1877), 161-163. 
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dignified and sanctified that avery thinking individual must res¬ 
pectfully bow before the majesty of honest misery. 3 

Ricaurte did not do this as much as Cuevas. The following 
quotation indicates his own proficiency at interweaving the Bible with 
the rest of his sermon: 

I imagine the divine Master as He walked in Galilee and in Tyre 
and Sidon, healing the lepers, those that were blind from birth (Jn 
9), over there bringing comfort to the Canaanite woman (Mt 15:21-28; 
Mk 7:24-30) or giving the joy of forgiveness to the humble sinful 
lady at the offering vases (Mk 12:41-44; Lk 21:1-4); doing good to 
all, leaving a word of comfort to the unsteady soul. 4 

SouA.ce. the Quotation. As noted above, these preachers were 
not very good at indicating the Biblical text that they were alluding 
to in their sermon. Oglietti used the Bible quite extensively, however, 
only once did he indicate the source of his quotation. 5 On the other 
hand, Pamio did this quite often. 6 

Torrecilla indicated his Biblical source at least thirty-one 
times. He indicated the book and the chapter in Roman numerals. At 
least three times he indicated one chapter for another. 7 In the last 


3 Jose de Jesus Cuevas, VZbCUAbOb ReZZgZobOb (Mexico: V. Agueros, 
1898), p. 368. 

4 Jose Eusebio Ricaurte, "Sermon para la Ceremonia de Apertura 
de los Trabajos de Construccion de la Capilla para un Hospital para los 
Pobres," Lob Joveneb OAadosteb SagAadob (Bogota: Minerva, 1936), p.190. 

Sector 0. Oglietti, EZ EvangeZZo bobfie Zob Tejadob (Buenos Ai¬ 
res" Producciones Argentines de Television, 1966), p. 250. 

6 Virgilio Pamio, EZ PZan dc Zjol SaZvaci6n en Za MedotacZon de 
Zob EvangeLcob VomcrUcaZeb (Buenos Aires: Guadalupe, 1968), p. 27. 

7 Pedro Maria de Torrecilla, BZbZZoteca SeZecta de PAedZcadoAeb: 
ConfieA.encZab CaZequZbtab , I (Paris: Rosa, Bouret,y Cia., 1857)-- p. >55; 
Torrecilla, BZbZZoteca SeZecta de PAedZaadoAebt • CeAemenatb SagAadab, x 
(Paris: Rosa, Bouret y Cia, 1856), pp. 281, 283. 
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two he confused 62 for 42. This mistake can be easily understood when 
considering the Roman numerals that he used to designate the chapters 
of the Bible. In this case the change would only be in the order of 
the same letters, LXII for XLII. 

Gonzalez also presented the number of the chapter he used in a 
Biblical reference at least nine times. 8 9 In the last three of these he 
also indicated the verse that he used in his quotation. He was the on- 
ly one to do this. In another occasion he indicated that a statement 
was found in the Psalms without indicating the specific Psalm^ or in 
the gospels, without indicating where it was found. 10 This emphasizes 
the general Biblical ignorance or lack of interest of his listeners in 
looking up the texts that were quoted. He knew this and proceeded ac¬ 
cordingly. 


II. BIBLE VERSIONS USED 


Spanish writers from the Classical period used both the Hebrew 
and the Greek languages in ther Biblical writings. This is true of 
continental writers as Fray Luis de Leon and writers in the newly dis¬ 
covered lands of America such as Siguenza y Gongora. 11 It is amazing 
that it was not used by more of these preachers in their sermons on 
social issues. The use of both Hebrew and Greek in Spanish preaching 


8 Albino Gonzalez Menendez-Reigada, VZk&L&lZcZA CAiAtZcuaOA dz 
QnAzviCLQAjOYi SodaZ (Madrid: Seminario de Problemas Hispanoamericanos, 
1949), pp. 181, 182, 219-221. 

9 Ibid., p. 181 10 Ibid., p. 203. 

11 Luis de Leon, Vz Zoi NombfiZh dz OuAto (Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 

1968), pp. 26, 114; Carlos de Siguenza y Gongora, ObfiaA WiMt6hA,Z0M (Me¬ 
xico: Porrua, I960), p. 248. 
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and literature is a subject that deserves to be studied on its own mer¬ 
its. 


Latin Tzxt ofa thz VuZgcvtZ. The Council of Trent accepted this 
to be the inspired Word of God. It was only natural for Spanish 
preachers to use it in their sermons. However, it is only a version in 
an ancient language. Montesinos, 12 Torrecilla 13 and Gonzalez 14 used it 
even without offering a Spanish translation. 

It was used often with a Spanish translation. Montesinos of¬ 
fered a text that differs from the Vulgate. This was in his second 
sermon where he quoted Job 36:3 as n H.zpQJtam 6c£zn£iam rmam a psuncipCo, 
4eAmonZ6 rmo* 6<inz mandaU.0 Z6AZ ptiobado." 15 The second sentence in 
this verse is completely changed, since the Vulgate has n KZp&tam ACsizn- 
tim mzam a psUnzipLo, zt opzKatotim mzum pnobado Ziutum. ” 16 The 
translation of the text as presented by Montesinos is "my wisdom from 
the beginning shall be repeated, and my conversations are to be veri¬ 
fied without a command." The text from the Vulgate could be translated 
"my wisdom from the beginning shall be repeated, and my Operator shall 
be proved Righteous." The Revised Standard Version translates this 
text "I will fetch my knowledge from afar, and ascribe righteousness to 
my Maker." It should be considered, however, that Montesinos did this 
before the time of the Council of Trent. 

12 de las Casas, I, 161. 

13 Torrecilla, CzAzmonixiS SaQhjCudoA, I, 284, 285. 

14 Gonzalez, p. 182. 15 de las Casas, I, 163. 

16 Bonifatio Fischer, ed., SZbtia SacAa Xjulx&l VuZgatzm \JznAio- 
nzm (Madrid: Catolica, 1953), p. 601. 
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Torrecilla also changed the order of the words of the Vulgate. 
He did this at least twice in his sermons. The first time quoting Ha- 
bakkuk 3:8 17 and the second time quoting Romans 13:10. 18 As Montesi- 
nos, he also invented his own wording at least once, while quoting 2 
Corinthians 6:11. 19 All of this was done after the Council of Trent, 
when the text was considered to be an absolute or fixed text. 

Gonzalez presents his own translation of Psalms 72:14 from the 
Vulgate, followed by the Latin text. In both cases he indicates that 
the Messiah would free His people from "usury and iniquity." 20 This 
same idea, with a little different wording is found in the version of 
Scio de San Miguel. 21 - Matthew considered the context of this text to 
be Messianic (cf. Ps 72:10,11,15 and Mt 2:11). The Septuagint uses 
tohou, which is the Genitive form of tokos, considered above. 22 How¬ 
ever, the Hebrew uses a form of 111 28 which is defined as "oppression, 
tormentor, petty tyrant." 2if 

17 Torrecilla, CQAZmovujOLA SagxadaA, I, 284, 285. 

18 Torrecilla, BZ.bLtot2.ca Scl-cta dc Vucdicadotic 6: SoAmowA Mo- - 
SiatCA, III (Paris: Rosa, Bouret y Cia., 1854), 101. 

i9 Torrecilla, S2Am0iflC6 \hoKj 3 JL 2 A , III, 76. 20 Gonzalez, p. 181. 

2 Felipe Scio de San Miguel, tr., La Santa BZbZZa, III (Paris: 
Rosa, Bouret y Cia., 1857), 272. 

22 Alfred Rahlfs, ed., Scptuagtnta, Id C4>t Vctu6 Tutamentum 
Ghatcc Zuxta LXX lyitZApSiCtCA , II (Stuttgart: Privileg. Wurt. Bibelans- 
talt, 1950), 77. 

2 ^Rudolph Kit tel, ed. BtbLCa HcbAatca (Stuttgart: Wurtembergis- 
che Bibelanstalt, 1961), p. 1038. 

2 ^Ludwig Koehler and Walter Baumgartner, eds., Lcxtcon tn 1/eXc- 
Tcstamcntt LLbtiO 4, I (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1958), 1028. 
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FStench VeJibAJOYL. The influence of the French over the Spanish 
has been considered above. It is noticed once more in recent times 
when Gonzalez quotes Mark 14:38 in French and not in Spanish or even in 
Latin. 25 


PCAAonat V&U>£on. All of these preachers preached out of their 
own translation of the Bible. This was based on the Vulgate. As noted 
below, sometimes they did use existing versions in Spanish, but this 
was the exception rather than the rule. It could even be said that 
this was the exception that proved the validity of this rule. Most of 
the time they used their own translation they did not present the text 
of the Vulgate. Most of the time their translation can be considered 
acceptable. This includes Torrecilla, Cuevas, Gonzalez, Ricaurte, Ruiz 
Medrano and Pellin. 

Some used more liberties than others'in translating the text. 

The following are presented as examples, and not with the purpose of 
pointing out these preachers as unique in doing these things. Oglietti 
adapted his translation of Matthew 28:20 to the purposes of his sermon, 
using the Future tense in the first part of the text. This tense is not 
found in the original, the Vulgate, or any other translation. 26 Pamio 
also has an interesting variation in Luke 4:18-22. "The Holy Spirit is 
upon me ..." 27 while the text says "the Spirit of the Lord ..." Caso 
can be considered to present a paraphrase where he quotes John 5:17 as 
f, My Father still works." 26 

25 Gonzalez, p. 27. 26 0glietti, p. 29. 27 Pamio, p. 28. 

26 Antonio Caso, VaJ> cu/iAOA a ta Na.ci.6n Mex^cana (Mexico: Porrua, 
1922), p. 235. 
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Sdo dz San Hcguzt. This Spanish version of the Bible was pre¬ 
sented in 1793, soon after the ban on Bibles in the vernacular was lif¬ 
ted. Felix Torres Amat's version came in 1823. Garcia Mazo does not 
present any similarities with this version. There are similarities be¬ 
tween his quotations of the Bible and the version of Scio de San Mi¬ 
guel. These are presented in Table 14. 

Table 14 

Similarities Between the Biblical Quotations of Garcia Mazo 
and the Version of Scio de San Miguel 

Garcia Mazo Scio de San Miguel 


Vended lo que poseeis, y 
dad limosna. Haceos botj>ttto6 
que no se envejecen. HacZOA un 
tesoro en los cielos, adondz no 
£>z acznca zt ladtuSn, ni roe la 
polilla. (Lk 12:33). 

Pon tu tesoro en los 
psiZZZpt06 del Altisimo, y te a- 
provechara mas que el oro. Encie- 
rra la limosna en el corazon del 
pobre, y ella rogara por ti para 
librarte de todo mal. Mas que 
escudo de poderoso y mas que 
lanza peleara contra tu enemigo. 
(Ecclesiasticus 29:14-16). 

Se de animo generoso con 
el humilde, y para hacerle limos¬ 
na, no le del largas. (Ecclesias¬ 
ticus 29:11). 

No desprecies el alma 
hambrienta, y no exasperes al 
pobre en su necesidad. No a£Zt- 
jaA el corazon del desvalido, y 
no dilates dar al angustiado. No 
at/i0jZ6 el ruego del atribulado, 
y no apa/utz 6 tu KAbtAO del nece- 
sitado. No KOXiAQA tus ojos del 


Vended lo que poseeis, y 
dad limosna. Haceos bo£t> 06 que 
no se envejecen, ... tesoro en 
los cielos, ... adondz zJL Zad/ion 
no Utzga, ni roe la polilla. 

(Lk 12:33). 

Pon tu tesoro en los 
mandcunizntoA del Altisimo, y te 
aprovechara mas que el oro. En- 
cierra la limosna en el corazon 
del pobre, y ella rogara por ti 
para librarte de todo mal. Mas 
que escudo de poderoso y mas 
que lanza peleara contra tu ene¬ 
migo. (Ecclesiasticus 29:14-16). 

Se de animo ma6 generoso 
con el humilde, y para hacerle 
limosna, no le des largas. (Ec¬ 
clesiasticus 29:11). 

No desprecies el alma 
hambrienta, y no exasperes al 
pobre en su necesidad. No aquz- 
jZ6 el corazon del desvalido, nt 
dilates zH dar al angustiado. No 
dz6Zckz6 el ruego del atribulado, 
y no vuzZvaA tu (LOJia del necesi- 
tado. No apa/itZA tus ojos del 
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Table 14 (continued) 


Garcia Mazo 


Scio de San Miguel 


menesteroso ... y no des 0CCU>Z6n 
a los que te buscan paAd quZ tz 
maJhtigan por detras; porque oida 
sera la plegaria del que te mal- 
dijere en la amargura de su alma, 
y le a£zndesi& aquel que Zz hizo. 
Inclina al pobre tu oZdo sin 
desden, paga tu dzbzA, y respon- 
dele cosas apacibles con manse- 
dumbre. Muestrate afable a la 
congregacion de los pobres. (Ec- 
clesiasticus 4:1-6,8,7). 


menesteroso ... y no des ZugaA a 
a los que te buscan dz maZdzCAJi- 
tz por detras; porque oida sera 
la plegaria del que te maldije- 
re en la amargura de su alma, y 
le OAJiSi aquel que Zo hizo. In¬ 
clina al pobre tu OfiZjCL sin des¬ 
den, paga tu dzuda , y respondele 
cosas apacibles con mansedumbre. 
Muestrate afable a la congrega¬ 
cion de los pobres. (Ecclesias- 
ticus 4:1-6,8,7). 


Sources: Santiago Jose Garcia Mazo, "Sermon sobre la Limosna," 
BZbZZotzea dz VtiZxLLcadotiZA , ed. Vicente Canos, IV (Mexico: Vicente Sil¬ 
va, 1855), 408; Scio, V, 225; III, 842, 773, 774. 

These are thirteen of the fifteen texts quoted in the introduc¬ 
tion of Garcia Mazo f s sermon. The other two do not have too many simi¬ 
larities. The words that are not the same have been written in italics. 
From these quotations it cannot be said that Garcia Mazo quoted from 
the version of Scio de San Miguel, but neither can it be stated that he 
ignored it. It can be said that he quoted it, sometimes rather loosely. 

Torrecilla also quoted from the version of Scio de San Miguel. 
At least, he came as close to this as Garcia Mazo. Table 15 will in¬ 
dicate the four instances in which he did this. Considering the number 
of Biblical texts that he used, this may not seem as much, but it is a 
strong indication that he was acquainted with this version. 

The last two texts are perfect reproductions of the text of 
Scio, even in punctuation marks. The second one indicates the changes 
that these preachers made in the text. 
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Table 15 

Similarities Between the Biblical Quotations of Torrecilla 
and the Version of Scio de San Miguel 


Torrecilla 


Scio de San Miguel 


Pon tu tesoro en los 
mandate6 del Altisimo y te apro-* 
vechara mas que el oro. (Eccle- 
siasticus 29:14). 

Tu sembraras y no sega- 
ras la CO&Ccka; tu prensaras la 
aceituna y no tc dxviJL aedte. 
(Mich. 6:15). 

El que tuviere riquezas 
de este mundo, y viere a su her- 
mano tener necesidad, y le ce- 
rrare sus entranas; icomo esta 
la caridad de Dios en el? (1 
John 3:17). 

El que no ama no conoce 
a Dios, porque Dios es caridad. 

(1 John 4:8). 


Pon tu tesoro en los 
mandamlcntoA del Altisimo, y te 
aprovechara mas que el oro. (Ec- 
clesiasticus 29:14). 

Tu sembraras, y no sega- 
ras ...: tu prensaras la aceitu¬ 
na, y no tc unglrufo con cl 6lco . 
(Mich. 6:15). 

El que tuviere riquezas 
de este mundo, y viere a su her- 
mano tener necesidad, y le ce- 
rrare sus entranas: icomo esta 
la caridad de Dios en el? (1 
John 3:17). 

El que no ama no conoce 
a Dios, perque Dios es caridad. 
(1 John 4:8). 


Sources: Torrecilla, ConfiCfcCncla6 Catcqul6ta6 , I, 56; Ccsicmo - 
nlaA Sagsiadas , I, 280; ConfieAcnclaA Catcqui6ta6 , I, 55; Scnmonc 6 Mona- 
lC5, III, 97; Scio, III, 842; IV, 707; V, 819, 821. 

Gonzalez quoted the Bible quite extensively. He used his own 
translation in the longer quotations. A similarity with Scio's version 
is seen in Genesis 3:19 where his quotation is ,f con el sudor de tu ros- 
tro comeras tu pan” 29 while Scio translates this sentence ,T con el sudor 
de tu rostro comeras d pan.” 30 In Matthew 5:48 his quotation is the 
same as that of both Scio and Torres Amat. However, even in this case 
it is not verbatim, since Gonzalez eliminates some words of the text. 31 

29 Gonzalez, p. 203. 30 Scio, I, 16. 31 Gonzalez, p. 103. 
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ToHSiQA Amcut. This is the second Catholic Spanish version of 
the Bible since the Council of Trent. It appeared in 1823. It should 
be noted that only three times are there indications of acquaintanship 
with this version of the Bible. 

The first one is in the sermons of Gonzalez in relationship to 
Matthew 5:48. This has been mentioned above, since it is a case in 
which there is also similarity with Scio's version. The second one is 
also in his sermons in a quotation from Galatians 2:20. Even here, the 
similarity is not in all of the text, but only in the last part of the 
quotation. 32 

The third one is in a sermon from Oglietti. He is not quoting 
from it, since the first part of the text differs from Torres Amat, but 
the last part of the text indicates that he could have been acquainted 
with this version. 


Table 16 

Similarities Between a Biblical Quotation of Oglietti 
and the Version of Torres Amat 


Oglietti 


Yo ... estare todo6 Zo6 
dtaA con vosotros hasta la con- 
sumaeion de los siglos. (Mt 28: 
20 ). 


Yo mtimo estare LZmpid 
con vosotros, hasta la consuma- 
cion de los siglos. (Mt 28:20). 


Sources: Oglietti, p. 29; Felix Torres Amat, SagfLada 
A/aCvo TeAtcumyvto (El Paso, TX: Revista Catolica, 1946), p. 37. 


° 2 Gonzalez, p. 15. 
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VeSti>Z6n E6tzSie.otZ.pica. . This is a very interesting Protestant 
version of the Nineteenth Century. The Eighth Edition of this version 
used for this study was published in 1864. Torrecilla*s sermons cannot 
be dated after 1856. It is not easy to consider that Torrecilla had 
access even to the First Edition, since this was published in a Protes¬ 
tant country. However, it is interesting to note that Torrecilla 
translates the expression "princeps provinciarum" in Lamentations 1:1 
as psiZnc£6a do. L&6 psiovZncZa6 ("princess of the provinces"). 33 This is 
exactly the same expression that is used in this Spanish version of the 
Bible published in the United States in 1864. 34 It was not an edition 
of the Valera Version, since it differs in many parts from Valerz’s 
versions before and after this date. However, it was a Protestant Bi¬ 
ble. Could Torrecilla have been acquainted with the First Edition of 
this Bible? Did he use it? Was it only coincidental? One quotation 
is not sufficient evidence to draw a conclusion, but it is an interest¬ 
ing coincidence. 


III. AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE 

These preachers do not question the authority of the Bible. Ac¬ 
tually, the way in which they speak of the Bible indicates that they 
consider it to be the supreme authority in practice. 

SouACC. One of the reasons for this authority is the source of 

33 Torrecilla, CeSiZjnOYiiaA Sagsuxda6 t I, 278. 

34 La BZbLZa. Sagsiada, EL AyvtZguo Tcstam&nto- (Nueva York: Edicion 
Estereotipica, 1864), p. 801. 
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the words of Scripture. The words from the Fathers and the Popes are 
words that come from Fathers and Popes. The quotations from the Old 
Testament are credited to the prophets and that is more than that which 
can be said of sources that come after the time of Jesus. This is done 
at least three times by Torrecilla referring to Micah, 35 Jeremiah 36 and 
even the book of Psalms. 37 In this he naturally followed the example 
of Peter (Ac 2:29,30) and of Matthew (Mt 13:35; 27:35). The authority 
of the apostle is also recognized. Torrecilla quotes him simple as 
,f the apostle Paul" 38 and this is enough to consider the statement as 
normative to his listeners and to his readers. 

If this is true concerning the words of the prophets and the a- 
postels, it is even more so concerning the words of Jesus. This can be 
seen not only in Torrecilla, 39 but also in all of the others. Gonzalez 
did precisely the same thing this century. 1+8 This was done by Ricaurte 
in Catholic Colombia 41 and by Oglietti 42 and Pamio 43 in Argentina. Ruiz 
Medrano’s sermon is not too Biblical, being a commemorative sermon, and 
he also spoke of Jesus and His words in a very strong way, indicating 
that nobody would question them. 44 The same is true of the preachers 

35 Torrecilla, CzAQxnOYUXi^ Sagsiadad , I, 280. 36 Ibid., I, 292. 

37 Torrecilla, Con^QAzncMiS CatzqtuAtaA , I, 59. 

38 Torrecilla, S&unonZA Mo/ia£z6 9 III, 76. 

39 Torrecilla, ConfizizncAJXA Ca£zquAJ>£a6 , I, 60. 

40 Gonzalez, p. 90. kl Lo* Jovzylza QnadoKZA Sagftado6 9 p. 191. 

42 0glietti, pp. 29, 255. 43 Pamio, p. 392. 

44 Jose Ruiz Medrano, Una Voz dz MdxZco (Mexico: Jus, 1962), pp. 
108, 110. 
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that did not belong to the clergy, Cuevas 45 .and Caso, 46 The outstand¬ 
ing thing of Caso is his role in the formation of an atheistic society. 

The authority of the Bible was linked with the authority of the 
Lord. Even words not recorded in the Gospels are accepted as words of 
the Lord. Torrecilla credits Him as the Author of words of Isaiah. 47 

This means that it was sufficient to say that something was 
found in the Scriptures to have it accepted as true and binding. 48 Je¬ 
sus also did this (Mt 4:4,7,10). Protestants did this, but Catholics 
are not considered to have done this so often. 

There was no question of the eschatological fulfillment of the 
words of Jesus. Many of these preachers accepted this openly. The one 
that did this most recently in this group was Pamio, 4 ^ 

Tkd 8 OS Normative.. Montesinos promised to prove the 
truthfulness of his statements. He did this with the Bible. 50 Garcia 
Mazo began his sermon with many quotations from Scripture that proved 
the need of almsgiving. He indicated that this was both recommended and 
commanded in the Bible. It was a precept that must be obeyed. 51 Gon¬ 
zalez indicated that these writings were precepts, principles and 

45 Cuevas, 369. 48 Caso, 235. 

47 Torrecilla, CeAarnoyuas Sagsuidas , I, 281. 

48 Torrecilla, ConfiaSiOnCsLaA CataqiiCsjxccLS , I , 59. 

49 Pamio, 392. 50 de las Casas, I, 161. 

5 Santiago Jose Garcia Mazo, "Sermon sobre la Limosna, 11 &ib£Xo- 
tzCjCL da ?SiadCcCLdoJi&A , ed., Vicente Canos, IV (Mexico: Vicente Silva, 
1855), 408, 409. 
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imperatives. 52 Pamio also indicated clearly that the duty of loving 
one another is nothing less than a commandment of -God by which we 
be judged at the end of time. 53 Oglietti did the same thing. 5if 

These are not all of their statements concerning the authority 
of the Scriptures. They are sufficient to indicate that there was no 
doubt in the minds of these preachers that if something was found in 
the Bible it was the word of God 55 and must be obeyed. 

IV. EXEGESIS 

Sometimes it is not easy to distinguish clearly between the 
fuctions of exegesis and hermeneutics. Some statements in a sermon can 
indicate both the concept that the preacher had of the original meaning 
of the text as well as its meaning for his listeners. 

In considering the exegesis and hermeneutics of these preachers 
it is not easy to discover the methods they employed. What is more, 
modem methods and criticism should not be applied with all of their 
force to preachers of the past. This creates another difficulty for 
this phase of this study. 

Whatever the case may be, as far as this study is concerned, 
"exegesis” means the manner in which the text was understood in its o- 
riginal setting as far as these preachers are concerned. One of its de¬ 
finitions is "the discovery of what the text means in itself, i.e. the 

52 Gonzalez, pp. 103, 107, 15, 103. 

53 Pamio, 392. 54 0glietti, p. 256. 

55 Torrecilla, CzAZmorUaA SaQnxXjdaA , I, 292-. 
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original intention of the write, and the meaning the passage would have 
held for the readers for whom it was first intended," 56 

The exegesis of the text.will not be considered in this text, 
but the exegesis of these preachers, if this is possible. Very few of 
them were concerned with the meaning of the texts to those that receiv¬ 
ed them. This means that this will be a short but important section of 
this chapter and of the study as a whole. 

Texting. Having such a high regard for the authority of 
the Bible ends in using it as a proof for your arguments. There is 
nothing wrong with this as long as it is done properly. The improper 
method is to take its statements out of context in order to prove your 
arguments. Montesinos did this in his use of Job 36:3. However, there 
is nothing wrong with his exegesis when the Bible is taken as a whole 
and its opposition to slavery is considered, 57 . 

On the other hand, when texts are used to prove an argument 
without taking them out of context, this cannot be considered to be 
wrong. Garcfa Mazo did this in the introduction, to his sermon to prove 
the importance of almsgiving. 55 

This indicates that both good and poor exegesis is to be found 
in the sermons of Montesinos and Garcia Mazo. Even poor exegesis on a 
specific text was good when taken as a whole. . The same can be said of 
Torrecilla. Generally he did not depart from the teaching of the text, 

56 R. T. France, "Exegesis in Practice: Two Samples," Slew TeAtCL- 
ment TitoJipn.etation : Etecuf* on PAinciplzA and'Method* , ed. I. Howard 
Marshall (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1977), p. 252. 

57 de las Casas, I, 163. 58 Canos-, IV, 409. 
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but at least three times he departed from it considerably in order to 
prove his point. 

The first of these i£ where he indicates that the poor are in¬ 
tercessors for the rich that give them alms because Jesus has identi¬ 
fied Himself with them. He bases himself on Luke 16:9. 59 Actually, 
Luke 16:1-13 is the parable of the Dishonest Steward, from which it is 
impossible to find any teaching concerning the poor. 

The second time he put words into the Philistines and Eli’s 
mouth that they did not say. He even palled Eli- "the humble priest." 60 

4 

This characteristic is not given Eli in all of the Scriptures'. 

His worse misinterpretation is in his use of Proverbs 23:34,35. 
This text speaks of the effect of alcoholic beverages on the individual. 
He makes his own Latin text and quotes it out of context. He also uses 
allegory in this case in which this does not apply. 61 This, together 
with Montesino’s use of Job 36:3 indicates the weakness of proof text¬ 
ing, even though it was done for a good cause and for one that by and 
large has the support of the Bible as a whole. 

Different than changing the meaning of a text is addint to it 
a concept that is not there. This.was also done by Torrecilla with 2 
Thessalonians 3:3. "God is faithful in His promises and the truth of 
His words will justify itself always everywhere according to St. Paul 
(II Thes. Ill, v. 3)." 62 All of this is true, but the last part of 

"Torrecilla, ConfiZAtnclaA C(Vt&qiMJ>£cU> , I,. 61. 

60 Torrecilla, CzAmovUaA ScLQKadaA , I, 282 . 

61 Ibid. , I, 293. 

62 Torrecilla, Con^^AZncXxi6 Ca£zqiuJ>£ctt> , I, 59. 
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this sentence represents Torrecilla's conclusion based on Paul's state¬ 
ment. What is wrong is that he does not indicate this. 

The same thing-was done by Ricaurte when he spoke of the joy of 
forgiveness received from Christ by the widow who gave the two mites. 63 
This is not found in the text, but Ricaurte indicates that it is found 
there. 

Gonzalez also placed his own interpretation in -the text. He 
made the following statement: 

"The law did not bring anything to perfection,” says .St. Paul 
when speaking of the ancient Law, which was the same natural law 
with a few additions and perfectioning, ”but the grace by Jesus 
Christ. 64 

According to the quotation marks used by Gonzalez the first and 
the last part of this statement are taken from the Bible. The first 
part is found in Hebrews. 7:19. The second part is not found in this 
specific way in the Bible, much less in conjunction with the first part. 
The statement as a whole agrees with the teaching of the Bible, but it 
is not found in the Bible in the manner in which Gonzalez presents it. 

In another text Gonzalez translated a text in a different way 
than with the message that it presents. He indicates that Luke 6:30 
says "mutuum datt, vuhCt tndz ApeJuintZA: dad prestado sin ningun inte- 
res." 65 His Spanish translation is "loan without any interest." Ac¬ 
tually, the Latin says "give mutually, without expectin anything." La¬ 
ter on he comments on mutuum indicating that a loan is based on a re¬ 
lationship of reciprocity, which is an obligation among different 

63 Lo6 Joven&6 OfuidoKU Sagsiado*, p. 191. 

64 Gonzalez, p. 119. 65 Ibid., pp. 181, 182. 
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persons in the world, 66 However, he makes no comment on his use of the 
word "interest,” which is not found in the Latin, such less in the ori¬ 
ginal. 

Dividing the Text. Quotint a portion of the text was quite 
common in these sermons. Probably one of the most outstanding instan¬ 
ces of this is the quotation from Matthew 25:34-36 in the conclusion of 
Cuevas' sermon. He skipped certain portions of the text in his quota¬ 
tion. 67 He had the precedent of Jesus, who did this in His sermon in 
Nazareth (cf. Lk 4:18,19; Is 61:1,2), 

EZoxigetium. The practice of making a chain of texts was known 
at least since the days of the Essenes. Some of these preachers did it 
quite habitually. This includes the introduction to the sermon of Car- 
cia Mazo 68 as well as the section of Ruiz Medrano's sermon in which he 
presents what he calls "the voice of Christ" concerning the issue of 
slavery. 68 This instance is very interesting because he used his own 
paraphrase quite extensively, adapting Jesus' words to his purpose. 

Enhancing the Meaning the Text . The most important function 
of exegesis is to bring about a more complete understanding of the text 
within its context. This does not limit itself to the pericopaw of 
which it forms a part, but also the historical circumstances under 
which it was presented. 


66 Ibid., p. 182. 
68 Canos, IV, 408, 409. 


67 Cuevas, p. 369. 
69 Ruiz, p. 111. 
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Only Pamio ? s sermons are based on the text. This means that 
only these sermons would have a true exegetical impact. Besides these, 
a section of Ruiz Medrano T s sermon on slavery enhances the message of 
the bbok of Philemon. There are also many short statements that have 
some exegetical significance. Some involve general topics, others in¬ 
volve social issues, and s,till .others refer to the principles that ins¬ 
pire these actions. 

Among the short statements that have some exegetical value are 
the one in which Torrecilla presents Jesus as the “divine legislator" 
in his comments on Matthew 19:21. 70 Ricaurte used the concept of God 
inhabiting the heaven of heavens (1 ings 8:27) 71 and amplified it with 
Isaiah 57:15, indicating that God.is delighted with living with whom¬ 
ever is in disgrace. 72 These thoughts can be considered to be those 
that represent general topics. 

Torrecilla indicates that the primitive Church distributed its 
goods not according to the merits of those that received them, but ac¬ 
cording to their needs. With this he brings a greater insight into the 
presentation of Acts 2:44,45. 73 Another exegetical insight that can be 
considered to present social problems is Oglietti T s statement that mis¬ 
ery follows the ravages of hunger. He was commenting on Joel 1:8,10, 
17,19 when he made that comment. 74 

Caso presents two principles in these short statements. One of 

70 Torrecilla, ConfiZAWCMXA Ccut&quUAta 6, I, 56. 
ll Lo6 JovzmA OnadotieA SagsiadoA, 190. 72 lbid. 

73 Torrecilla, SeAmon&A Mo/Lo£e6, III, 98. 74 0glietti, 249. 
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them indicates that service will .come out of an experience of Jesus 
working in the heart of the individual. This is seen in Caso’s state¬ 
ment that the virtuous will work with God because the Father and the 
Son worked together. This togetherness will also be seen in those that 
follow the Son. He made this statement commenting on .John 5:17. 75 He 
also indicated that Jesus did not teach dead and abstract rules. Su¬ 
preme charity is equal to supreme entusiasm and persuasion. This is 
taught by the two great commandments of the law, Mark 12:30,31. 76 To- 
rrecilla adds that it is impossible to love God without loving our fel¬ 
low men. Likewise, it is impossible to love these without loving God, 

1 John 4:20. 77 

Even though Gonzalez does not base his sermons on the Biblical 
text, he does quote quite extensively from Leviticus and Numbers in his 
Sixth Lecture. After quoting from Numbers 33:51-54 he indicates that 
these texts teach that 1) the land belongs to God; 2) God gives it in 
possession; 3) He distributes it by lot among the families; and 4) this 
is done according to their needs. 78 In these comments he both.enhan¬ 
ces the meaning of the text and seeks its application to the present 
situation. Later on he quotes from Leviticus 25:8,10,13-16,23-28 and 
indicates that these texts 1) affirm once more that the land belongs to 
God; 2) that its possession appears to be related to liberty, where the 
person that does not possess it becomes a laborer of the one that does; 
3) if someone sells, that person does not sell the land, but the right 

75 Caso, p. 235. 76 Ibid., p. 241. 

77 Torrecilla, V2m0^tAa.CA.onzi Ca£6£Uc£U>, I', "535. 

78 Gonzalez, pp. 219, 220. 
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to work it; 4) that such sales are abrogated the Year of Jubilee; 5) 
that the buyer is incer obligation of providing subsistence to the sel¬ 
ler between one Jubilee and another. 79 Here once more an effort is 
made to enhance the meaning of the text and to find applications for 
our times. 

As indicated above, Ruiz Medrano had more than.a brief state¬ 
ment of exegetical value. This was while commenting on Paul T s treat¬ 
ment of Philemon. Ruiz indicates that in the Roman Empire escaped 
slaves were marked in their foreheads, beaten and even killed. Paul’s 
kindness toward Onesimus represent a summary of the thought of the pri¬ 
mitive church concerning slavery. 80 

It has also been indicated that Pamio f s sermons are the only 
ones that are truly based on the Biblical text. Naturally, these have 
greater insights into the meaning of the text than the other sermons. 

Commenting- on Matthew 3:11,12 in his first sermon he indicates 
that John and his disciples expected a powerful Messiah. They were e- 
ven scandalized with His kindness and His sweet disposition. He calmed 
them and justified His actions with Isaiah 35:5; 61:1. Pamio indicates 
that this was one of the texts that Jesus had used in His sermon in Na¬ 
zareth. 81 This relationship is an exegetical truth that is not per¬ 
ceived only by reading this experience in His life. 

In his second sermon Pamio makes several distinctions between 
the feeding of the 5000 and the feeding of the 4000 (Jn 6:1-15; Mk 8: 

79 Ibid., pp. 221-223. 

Jovewe-6 QfULd.Ofiz& S&gtuid06, pp. 110, 111. ® * Pamio, p. 27. 
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1-9) . Besides indicating that the first miracle was. performed among 
the Jews and the second among pagans.Pamio considers that God manifests 
greater power when there is greater need, since man offered Him less in 
the first case* He indicates that Jesus used poor means so that man 
may not boast. The glory belongs to God. Even though the number fed 
in the second miracle was smaller, the need could have been.greater, 
since they had been without eating for three days. Jesus showed com¬ 
passion according to the record in Mark, and this is something that the 
Church must manifest in serving humanity. 82 

Concerning the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus Pamio loses 
sight of the lesson that Jesus obviously tried to drive home of a mean¬ 
ingful resurrection in the near future (Lk 16:31), according to the way 
it is presented in the Gospel. He also loses sight of the secondary 
lesson of finding in the Scriptures sufficient information for salva¬ 
tion (Lk 16:29). He does point out that this parable is not against 
the rich, but against those that are evil among the rich. These are i- 
dentified by the fact that they do not help the poor. 83 

In his third sermon he also presents some interesting exegeti- 
cal insights from the parable of the Good Samaritan. He indicates that 
this is Jesus 1 anticlerical parable. A heretic is the heroe of this 
parable. It is interesting to notice that he finds a relationship be¬ 
tween Matthew 5:24, where it speaks of the importance of having a good 
relationship with others before presenting offerings to God and this 
parable. 84 


82 Ibid., p. 336. 83 Ibid., p. 346. 84 Ibid., p. 392. 
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V. HERMENEUTICS 

The role of hermeneutics and exegesis often overlap. The same 
can be said of the role of hermeneutics and exposition. In a way, it 
could be said that hermeneutics is the link that joins exegesis'and ex¬ 
position. For the purpose of this study it can be said that hermeneu¬ 
tics is the meaning of the Scriptures for today. With Fuchs and Ebe- 
ling it can be considered to be the practical relevance of the Scrip¬ 
tures for today's world. 83 However, since this study concerns itself 
with sermons that have been preached in the past, hermeneutics seekds 
the way in which these preachers made the Scriptures meaningful to the 
world to which they were addressing themselves. 

In a way, all of these sermons had hermeneutical significance. 
Most of these sermons face directly the social issues of their day. The 
most outstanding exceptions to this are Ruiz Medrano's sermon commemo¬ 
rating the one hundred fiftieth anniversary of the emancipation of all 
slaves in Mexico, Ricaurte's sermon for the building of the chapel in 
the hospital of Bogota and Pellin's sermon on the one hundredth anni¬ 
versary of the orphanage in Caracas. Even these have some hermeneuti¬ 
cal insights. 

Most of the hermeneutical significance of these sermons has 
been considered in previous chapters, since they have been presenting 
the manner in which these preachers solved social problems. However, 
some aspects can be properly emphasized below. 

8o A. C. Thiselton, "The New Hermeneutic," Marshall, p. 308. 
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SZavZSiy. For Ruiz Medrano slavery was practically an academic 
subject. It was something of the past. However, for Montesinos it was 
a current topic and he did not fear to speak out against it. He indi¬ 
cated to his listeners that they should love the Indians as they loved 
themselves. While they did not do this he compared them to the sleep¬ 
ing disciples of Jesus and applied to them His teachings concerning 
publicans and harlots. He also considered that .the Moors .and the Turks 
were closer to the kingdom than that kind of people among his listen¬ 
ers. 84 This is a correct and courageous position for his day and the 
circumstances in which he lived. He correctly applied Job 36:3 to a 
repetition of his message in his second sermon. 85 Torrecilla lived in 
a time when slavery still existed on a racial basis. He indicated that 
the black person and the servant should be treated as members of the 
family. 86 In those days, both terms could be used to speak of one in¬ 
dividual. His statement is still significant today, when there is so 
much suffering in the world. 

SoZutZonA faoK Zht PsiobZzm o£ Vovzfcty, As noted above, whole 
sermons were preached on this subject. Almsgiving was the most common 
solution to this problem among these prechers. 

Torrecilla recognized that a complete solution to this problem 
does not exist, considering the teachings of Jesus (Jn 12:8). 87 How¬ 
ever, he also stated in that sermon that the most good possible should 

84 de las Casas, I, 161. 85 Ibid., I, 163 

86 Torrecilla, Vzmo&tAjOicZoYieA Ccut6ZLcjXb^ I,. -532. 

87 Torrecilla, S2JunoneJ> MofiaZzA, III, 44. 
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be accomplished to help the poor, 

Oglietti indicates that even .though communism may offer a so¬ 
lution to this problem, it is not good enough, since it denies the Word 
of God and the spiritual blessings it has to offer.® 8 Jesus 1 compas¬ 
sion in feeding the multitudes indicates that hunger and poverty are 
spiritual problems as well as economic problems. This is noticed in 
Pamio’s second sermon. 89 

The rich must recognize that if these are difficult times, it 
is partially due to the fact that this is * so. because less has been done 
for the poor than that which should have been done. 90 

Generally, if great solutions are sought for the problem of 
poverty, they are not found in these sermons. However, those that are 
offered are significant. They include almsgiving, compassion and re¬ 
cognition that if hard times are upon Christians it is because of the 
oppression practiced by Christians upon the third world in the past. 
This was emphasized by Torrecilla at a time when Spain was lamenting 
the loss of its empire. 91 The concern of the Early Church for its mem¬ 
bers was compared to the great collections taken among Christians of 
one country to help those of another nation. 82 Pamio also indicated 
that a complete change in the way Christians treat the poor will bring 
as a result that people from the third world will accept Jesus. 98 

88 0glietti, p. 24. 89 Pamio, p. 336. 

90 Torrecilla, CeA.<LmovUaA Sa.gtia.dci6, I, 285. 


91 Ibid., 

I, 285, 286. 



92 Pamio, 

p. 392. 


93 Ibid., p. 346. 
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The closest that any one of these preachers comes to a practi- * 
cal solution to social problems is Gonzalez. He indicates that those 
that invest in a factory may reap the benerits of their investment for 
a limited period. Later on the factory must be enjoyed by its workers 
who must be paid 1) a minimum decent wage; 2) a bonus according to 
their responsabilities within the factor, and 3) an additional bonus 
according to the success of the enterprise. He also indicates that the 
land must be worked following these principles with the owner of the 
land having the same prvileges and responsabilities as the owner or ma¬ 
nager of a factory. This means that both industry and agriculture may 
be worked by those who possess them, but not on an absentee basis. It 
also means that many laborers must enjoy privileges that approach those 
of the owners-managers. 9 ** 

These are solutions that indicate an application of the teach¬ 
ings of the Bible to present situations. This is the main role of her¬ 
meneutics. 


VI. SUMMARY 

The purpose of this chapter was to consider the importance 
given to the Bible by Spanish preachers on social issues. Actually, 
each section could be considered important enough to be a chapter in 
itself. Because of this the summary will be rather brief, with the 
indication that the chapter should be considered as a whole, rather 
than in this summary. 

Approximately ten times as many allusions were made to the 

9 ^Gonzalez, pp. 207-210. 
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Bible as to the Church Fathers. Most of the time the preachers made 
their own translations from the Vulgate. However, there are evidences 
that some also used the version of Scio de San Miguel. This was the 
first modem Spanish Catholic version of the Bible. There are also 
indications that Oglietti was acquainted with the version of Torres 
Amat. 

All of these preachers considered the Bible to be normative. 
They considered its message to represent the Word of God. The duty 
of all humanity is to obey it as such. 

In exegesis they used the system of proof texting. Basing 
themselves on the authority of the Bible they considered that anything 
that the Bible said represented that which must be done by their fol¬ 
lowers. They proved their points with the Bible. However, they not 
only took the texts out of their context, but made their translations 
of the text to fit their arguments. Some of them also added some of 
their own thoughts to the text. 

All of them adapted the message of the Bible to their au¬ 
diences. This hermeneutical principle has been considered indirectly 
in former chapters, in which the basic message of their sermons was 
presented. They were very clear on the solution to slavery. They al¬ 
so offered solutions to poverty. These include the traditional solu¬ 
tions of almsgiving and kindness toward the poor. They also lifted an 
accusing finger to those who oppressed others. Each of them indicated 
that the time in which they were preaching was the time to help the 
poor to the utmost of their abilities. Some practical solutions are 
presented just before the beginning of this summary. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

MOTIVATION IN SOCIAL SERVICE 

The purpose of this chapter can be considered to be a compari¬ 
son between these sermons on social issues and Liberation Theology. 
These sermons antedated Liberation Theology. This makes it difficult 
to find a relationship between the two. Sometimes there may even be 
contradictions between them. This means that these sermons cannot al¬ 
ways be considered to be the forefathers of Liberation Theology. How¬ 
ever, the relationship between them is an interesting and meaningful 
topic, since both come from the same cultural background. This is to 
be considered in three manifestations: Methodology, Reflection and Mo¬ 
tivation. 


I. METHODOLOGY 

The question to be considered here is a comparison of the meth¬ 
od by which Liberation Theology came to existence with the one that was 
used in some of the sermons that have been considered above. The re¬ 
liability of this method is also important. It could have been useful, 
it could have had hermeneutical value, but failed as a reflection of 
Biblical thought. 

UJd<LHjOuLLoyi Thzo&ogy. Both Protestant and Catholic theologians 
indicate that Liberation Theology is a theology of action. Reflection 
concerning the theological and philosophical basis of this action fol¬ 
lows the action itself. Miguez Bonino, a Methodist theologian from 
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Argentina indicates that the theological phase comes after the act. 1 
Dussell, a historian of this theology states that "we would have to 
start with our concrete situation in daily life and reflect on it theo¬ 
logically. It was this realization that helped to produce a truly La¬ 
tin American approach to theology." 2 Gutierrez, from Peru, who proba¬ 
bly is its outstanding theologian affirms this principle. "In the 
first place, rather than define the world in relation to the religious 
phenomenon, it would seem that religion should be redefined in relation 
to the profane." 3 

To a certain degree all of this came as a result of the pro¬ 
blems of the pastor. For centuries the Church identified itself with 
the rich and with those in power, while the majority of its members 
were the poor and the oppressed. The lower clergy heard their problems 
in the confessional. Independence did not bring all of the expected 
changes. A deeper conception of the func ion of the Church was needed. 11 
Its mission was to identify itself with the poor and the oppressed and 
to help them in their struggle. Years of Seminary training and of 
spiritual service to the poor reminded them of this need. Many of the 
lower clergy came from poor families. Ambition for position within the 
Church and the authority of those in position stopped them. Eventually, 

1 Jose Miguez Bonino, Voting Theology in & RzvoZutio nasty Situa¬ 
tion (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1975), p. 61. 

2 Enrique Dussell, HiAtosiy and the, Th&oZogy ofi Liberation (Mary- 
knoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1976), p. 141. 

3 Gustavo Gutierrez, A TkzoZogy 0$ Liberation (Maryknoll, NY: 
Orbis Books, 1973), p. 67. 

4 Juan Luis Segundo, The, Community CaZZzd Church (Maryknoll, NY: 
Orbis Books, 1973), p. 48. 
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some favored the oppressed. Reason and religion were on their side. 
World politics and different revolutions indicated the possibilities. 
Action was expedient. Deeper theological and philosophical reflection 
would come later. Thus, Liberation Theology was born. 

Montz&ZyiOA* Sz/imonA. Four and a half centuries earlier Monte- 
sinos and his fellow friars faced a similar situation. They represen¬ 
ted the lower clergy. Their superiors and the government favored op¬ 
pression. They stood for the oppressed, for the Indians. 

Montesinos 1 sermons represent a cause, but not too much of the 
theological reflection that supports that cause. He compared himself 
with John the Baptist as the voice that cried in the wilderness in fa¬ 
vor of the Indians. Theologically he indicated that the obligation of 
Christians was to love the Indians as they loved themselves. In not 
doing this they were as lost as the Moors or the Turks. 5 All of this 
is true, but it represents theological and social thinking that was un¬ 
acceptable in those days. It faced the problem of discrimination di¬ 
rectly. It used Matthew 21:31,32 that indicates that harlots and pub¬ 
licans will be saved before the Pharisees and the scribes. 5 However, 
Montesinos did not use the texts related to slavery or to equality in 
the sight of God. He preached a very timely sermon. However, his ac¬ 
tion came before complete theological reflection. 

In his second sermon he took Job 36:3 out of context and 

5 Bartolome de las Casas, HXAtotiia dz Z&6 Indian, I (Mexico: I- 
reneo Paz, 1877), 161. 

6 Ibid. 
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changed its wording even in Latin to accomodate his purpose. 7 His mes¬ 
sage was very significant and true, but in this case once more action 
came before complete theological reflection. 

RettabtLCty o£ tk,C& Method. Montesinos accomplished his ob¬ 
jective successfully. However, this could have been due to the igno¬ 
rance of his listeners and the esteem of his authority over them. In 
the development of the new hermeneutic Thiselton comments on the weak¬ 
ness of forcing the text to say what we want it to say: 

77 le new kemeneutte tt> concerned above aJUL with the "sUgkts” 
the text , as over against concepts which the interpreter himself 
may try to bring with him and impose on it. A ,f subject-object 11 
scrutiny of the text which takes no account of man T s linguisticali- 
ty tends to tame and to domesticate the word of God, so that it 
merely echoes back the interpreter’s own perspectives. 8 

This weakness was found in Montesinos’ preaching. This weak¬ 
ness is found in much of present day Liberation Theology. It is im¬ 
possible to judge Montesinos by today’s standards. However, certain 
rules must prevail as to what the text is actually saying and what we 
want it to say. At the same time, there is a time in which comething 
must be said even though there has not been sufficient time for com¬ 
plete theological or philosophical reflection. 

In all fairness, it must be recognized that Montesinos had much 
more basis for his arguments when he appeared before the king. The 
same is true with Liberation Theologians and their writings. 


7 Ibid., I, 163. 

8 

A. C. Thiselton, "The New Hermeneutic," NeM Testament InZ&fi- 
pnetation: EiSay-S on PsUnccplbi and Methods, ed. I. Howard Marshall 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1977), pp. 327, 328. 
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II. REFLECTION 

In this section some of the statements of Liberation Theology 
will be compared with some of the positions expressed in these sermons. 
Liberation theologians do not always agree among themselves. This is 
understandable, since this is a label that serves all Latin American 
theologians who are opposed to oppression. Some favor force, others 
are opposed to force as a means of achieving liberation. This means 
that it is relatively easy to find some statements in which they agree 
even though there may be contradiction concerning the method to be u- 
sed. Some contradictory positions will be considered first, and those 
of general agreement will be considered at the end of each subdivision. 

PfUMOte, VKOp&lty . Not all Liberation theologians agree on this 
subject. A militant such as Miranda believes iii this so strongly that 
he presents Biblical and Patristic evidence against private property. 9 
Gutierrez attacks private property as a means of production. He does 
not claim to present this as his own idea, but as that of Bishop Mendez 
Arceo from Mexico. Means of production must be administered on a So¬ 
cialistic basis. 10 Pellin, in one of the sermons considered in this 
study indicated that neither Capitalism, Communism nor Socialism had 
the solution for the problems of this world. This was only in the 
hands of the Church. 11 Gutierrez also limits his opposition to the 

9 Jose P. Miranda, Manx and tkd Bible., A OUtiqut o£ thz VinLlo- 
AOpky 0& QppXZ&bAJOn (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1971), pp. 1-22. 

10 Gutierrez, pp. Ill, 112. 

^Jesus Maria Pellin, T<tt>£wonxO (Caracas: Revista Lor, 1970), 

p. 295. 
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"private acquisition of excessive wealth," 12 which is not an opposition 
to all private enterprise. John XXIII in \KatOJi et M aglst/ia, dated May 
15, 1961 13 defended the right to private property, "including that per¬ 
taining to goods devoted to productive enterprises." 14 Gonzalez also 
defended the right of people holding property, as long as they were the 
ones that worked it. 15 

This means that Miranda and Mendez Arceo differed from the of¬ 
ficial position of the Church. It also indicates that Pellln agreed 
with it. It also proves that there is disagreement between the preach¬ 
ers considered in this study and most radical elements in Liberation 
Theology. Even here, there is disagreement between moderates and ra¬ 
dicals. 

Wonk EthleS. Gutierrez quotes the Archbishop of La Paz without 
naming him concerning the value of work. "Work is more important than 
property in the use of material goods." 16 He also indicates the posi¬ 
tion that the working man should have concerning property and his wages. 
"Every system of property ought to be evaluated according to its abili¬ 
ty to humanize life and the labor of the working man." 17 In other 

12 Gutierrez, p. 30. 

l3 ”Maten at Maglstsia," hlaw Catholic Encyclopaedia, IX (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1966), 441. 

14 Joseph Gremillion, The Gospel Q& Peace and Justice (Maryknoll, 
NY: Orbis Books, 1976), p. 166. 

13 Albino Gonzalez Menendez-Reigada, VlSiectnlcOA OilAttanab de 
Ondenacldn Social (Madrid: Seminario de Problemas Hispanoamericanos, 
1949), pp. 207-213, 236-2501 

16 Gutierrez, p. 128. 17 Ibid. 
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words, wages should be sufficient for the acquisition of the basic pro¬ 
perty needed by the laborer as his residence. 

Torrecilla translated one of Lacordaire*s sermons that faced 
this issue in the Nineteenth Century. In this sermon Lacordaire com¬ 
pared work woth capital. He ascribed to work both the property of ca¬ 
pital and of the production of property through virtue. 18 Pellin also 
preached a sermon in which he outlined some valuable guidelines for the 
wages that should be paid to the laborer. 18 Gonzalez was also very 
specific on this issue. 2,0 

Ca/idLjn . Liberation Theology has found come of its inspiration 
in the writings of Cardijn. Jose Luis Segundo' based himself on Car- 
dijn f s thought when he wrote on the evolution of labor. 21 Pellin's 
sermon on Capitalism, Communism and Socialism was also based on his 
writings. 22 This is an interesting coincidence. 

CkuAnk and st&tz. Gutierrez indicates that the dominant groups 
have used the Church to defend their interests and maintain their pri¬ 
vileged position. They are unhappy with the Church because it is in 
favor of the poor. These seem to favor the Church today, even though 
the most radical among them do not accept its doctrines. 23 

18 Jean Baptiste Henri Lacordaire, "El Capital segun el Evange¬ 
lic," Bibllotzca. S&tzcta dt PAed^adoAe* : SeAmone* ttohalzb, ed. Pedro 
Marla de Torrecilla, III (Paris: Rosa, Bouret y Cxa., 1854), pp. 112- 
126. 

18 Pellin, p. 276. 20 Gonzalez-, p. 211. 

21 Segundo, pp. 122, 123. 22 Pellin, pp. 294-296. 

23 Gutierrez, p. 65. 
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It can also be said that the state was used by the Church to 
support its teachings and its institutions. Torrecilla preached a ser¬ 
mon for the opening of Congress at a time of public misfortunes. 24 He 
also preached a sermon in which he presented the solution suggested by 
the Church for the problem of immoderate riches and the growth of po¬ 
verty. 25 These sermons indicate that the Church had influence on the 
government. In these sermons it tried to use it for the good. With 
this influence, it definitely shares the responsability for the things 
that went wrong. It should also be noted that Pellin tried to in¬ 
fluence the state in one of his sermons so that it would continue its 
support of an orphanage that was run by the Church. 25 

Tkz UnfaauAhzd Woxk CAZcatCon. Both Liberation Theology and 
the preachers studied above indicate that man’s task is to finish the 
work of creation. Basing himself on 2 Peter 3:4 Dorn Helder indicates 
that God entrusted man with the mission of conquering nature and fin¬ 
ishing the work of creation. He believes in the existence of God. He 
also believes that God has empowered man with the ability to finish 
this task. This would be done by mastering or domesticating the na 
tural forces of the world. 27 Alves also indicated that man continues 

24 Torrecilla, TUhliotzCJOi SztzcXa dz PKzdtaadoAZA: CzKZmoyuaA 
Sa.QKa.daA , I (Parrs: Rosa, Bouret y Cla., 1856), pp. 278-299. 

25 Torrecilla, SzKmonZA MoKaJtzA, III, 44-57. 

26 Pellxn, pp. 232-238. 

27 Dom Helder Camara, RzvoZuutton through PZCLZZ, (New York: Har¬ 
per and Row, 1971), pp. 18, 22. 
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the work of creation. 28 Caso T s speech half a century earlier had the 
same message. "The creation of the world has not come to its end. This 
is the fundamental reason for the existence of mankind. 1128 A little 
later, in this same speech, he affirmed this position using John 5:17.. 
"My Father still works, said Jesus. The virtuous work with Him." 30 

Saji U6. ChHyLAtAXJJUJty . It is natural to contrast these two. 

This is seen in two of these persons. 

Gutierrez defines sin basing himself on Jesus’ commandment to 
love our neighbors (Mk 12:31): 

To sin is to refuse to love one’s neighbors and, therefore, the 
Lord Himself. Sin -a breach of friendship with God and others- is 
according to the Bible the ultimate cause of poverty, injustice and 
the oppression in which men live. 31 

More than a century before this time Torrecilla had preached a 
sermon commenting on 1 John 4:8 in which he defined a Christian: 

Applying this sublime sentence to Christianity, we can also say, 
"He who does not love, does not know Christianity, for Christianity 
is charity." Christianity ... is God in man, ... it is the action 
of God in humanity; thus it is charity itself, just as God is char- 
ity. 32 

At first it could appear that there is no relationship between 
these statements. However, the first one indicates * _ aat sin is to re¬ 
fuse to love. The second one indicates that Christianity is love. This 
makes Christianity to be the antonym of sin. Both are related to love 
and to others. Through these they are related to God Himself. Christ 


28 Antonio Caso, VaACU/U>0 <6 CL td Hclcaj6yi \kzx/~QJ3J\JX (Mexico: Porrua, 
1922), p. 232. 

30 Ibid., p. 234. 31 Gutierrez, p. 35. 

32 Torrecilla, SeAmOMA MoAalzA, III, 98. 
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gives us victory over sin. He also makes us to be Christian. He makes 
us love God and love our fellowmen as He loved them. 

KpoJit friom ClvuAt tkeJVL no LLbeAatton. Alves, a Brazilian 
Liberation theologian indicates that Egypt offered more meat in the 
pots of its slaves if the slave c ontinued being a slave. 33 He also 
indicates that the resurrection of Christ was the liberation of the 
Christian of antiquity. The resurrection is hope without history and 
history without hope. 3i+ Oglietti, applying some of these concepts on 
Argentine television to communism, indicates that communism offered the 
people bread, but forgot that man does not live by bread alone (Mt 4: 
4). 35 Once more preaching parallels perfectly, with what theology said 
of the way the Egypti ns treated Israel. 

The. Weed to Lovz Ou/i Ntlgkbosu 06 Ou/UeZveJ*. Both Liberation 
Theology and the Spanish sermons considered in this study indicate that 
the basic principle of social service is this commandment (Mk 12:31). 

A few examples from both sources will suffice to indicate this. 

The relationship between this commandment and "love" as the es¬ 
sential characteristic of God was seen above. Jose Luis Segundo em¬ 
phasized this relationship. He indicated that "God is love." He not 
only gives something He owns, but He gives Himself. He did this to 

33 Rubem A. Alves, A Tke.oZogy ofi Human Hope. (Washington: Corpus 
Books, 1969), p. 122. 

34 Ibid., pp. 127, 128. 

35 Hector 0. Oglietti, E£ EvayigeJLijO 60 btiz Z06 Te.ja.do 6 , (Buenos 
Aires: Producciones Argentines de Television, 1966), p. 24. 
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give us the same kind of life that He has. If He loved us as much as 
He has actually loved us, we must love one another the same way He has 
loved us. The mystery of man and the mystery of God are understood in 
their human reflexions. 38 

Gutierrez uses the thinking of Bonhoeffer to indicate that 
freedom is a relationship. It is being free for others. He defines 
liberation as communion with God and with other men. 37 He also finds 
a relationship between the concepts found in Mark and in John. 

Man is destined to total communion with God and to the fullest 
brotherhood with all men. ... To be saved is to reach the ful¬ 
ness of love. ... To abstain from serving is to refuse to love. 38 

The need to love our neighbors in a specific way was manifested 
by many of the preachers that have been considered in this study. Mon- 
tesinos applied it to the need of the Spaniards of Santo Domingo to 
treat the Indians decently. They also were rational human beings. They 
should love them as they loved themselves. 39 

Torrecilla found a relationship between this commandment of Je¬ 
sus and the epistles of John. However, he quoted 1 John 3:17 rather 
than 1 John 4. This is found in his first sermon on Almsgiving. He 
indicated that our love for our neighbor must not be an idle passion. 

It must be accompanied by sepcific action, the giving of alms. Not to 
do so is a result of a lack of love. Not to love others is a crime be¬ 
cause it manifests an absence of love to God. 40 In the sermon on the 

38 Segundo, pp. 26, 27, 35. 37 Gutierrez, p. 36. 

38 Ibid., p. 198. 39 de las Casas, I, 161. 

40 Torrecilla, ZibUjottcjjL Szlzcta. dz Pn.zdicadotiZ6 : ConfieAznau; 16 
Ca£zqtuJ>£a6 9 III (Paris: Rosa, Bouret y Cxa., 1857), 56. 
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social benefits that are produced by Christianity Torrecilla indicated 
that it was not only impossible to love God without loving mankind, it 
was also impossible to love mankind without loving God. 1 * 1 

Some of the shorter statements and relationships are also sig¬ 
nificant. Caso sees the commandment of love as an enthusiasm, a su¬ 
preme act of persuasion. 42 Ruiz Medrano, as Montesinos, sees in it a 
basis for the inspiration that led to the abolition of slavery. He in¬ 
dicated that only God is worthy of the service of mankind. 43 

Pamio preached a sermon on the parable of the Good Samaritan. 

It begins with the commandment of Jesus to love one another (Lk 10:27). 
Pamio indicates that this agrees with the principle of universal fra¬ 
ternity and condems all racial discrimination. We must help whoever is 
in need, not only in a temporal manner, but also emotionally and spi¬ 
ritually. The former is done by Marxism without the later. For this 
reason it is unacceptable toChristians. The brotherhood of men is con¬ 
firmed because Christ has made us His brothers and sisters. 44 

LLbzmty, thz PlosbjJiz ofi thz ExoduA. Liberation Theology uses 
the picture of the Exodus very often.. It represents the struggle for 
liberty of the masses which is preached by this theology. Gutierrez 

41 Torrecilla, Blbllotzza SzlzcXa dz PsizdlcadosiZA: VzmOA&iacio- 
nZA CatdlXzaA , I (Paris: Rosa, Bouret y Cla., 1856), 535. 

42 Caso, p. 241. 

43 Jos£ Ruiz Medrano, Una Voz dz CO {Mexico: Jus, 1962), pp. 
107, 108. 

44 Virgilio Pamio, El Plan dz la Salvacidn zn la \\zdJJjaoJU5n dz 
loA EvangzlioA VorrujllzalZA (Buenos Aires: Guadalupe, 1968), pp. 393- 
395. 
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indicates that the figure of the Exodus is repeated often by the Old 
Testament prophets'. Actually, redemption is also a story of libera¬ 
tion. 45 Alves speaks of humanistic liberation, where man tries to free 
himself. This could be considered to be a counterpart of scientific 
evolution that speaks of a world made by itself. Here reference is 
made to an experience of liberty developed by mankind without divine 
intervention. Alves indicates that Biblical history is opposed to this. 
The liberation of Israel from Egypt was humanly impossible. God’s 
people did not free themselves. God freed them. In like manner God 
works in the liberation of mankind from the oppression that he is suf¬ 
fering. Liberation becomes an act that is beyond history. It is an 
act of God. Alves indicates that in the Old Testament God is not only 
a God that is or exists, but a God that acts. 46 

Among the preachers considered in this study, Ruiz Medrano in¬ 
dicates clearly that liberty is a divine attribute. Christ came to 
free us from our inner slavery and from enslavement by others. 47 

III. MOTIVATION 

Both Liberation Theology and the preachers that have been con¬ 
sidered in this study present reasons for treating the poor in a fair 
way. Directly or indirectly these reasons end in eschatology, both ac¬ 
complished and future eschatology. Reference is made in this to pun¬ 
ishments and rewards. In its own way, Marxism, a doctrine of secular 
liberation, has its own eschatology. It strives to have what it 

45 Gutierrez, pp. 135-159. 46 Alves, pp. 86-90-.* • 

47 Ruiz, pp. 105, 106. 
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considers to be the ideal society in the present world. It also has 
its own system of rewards and punishments. 

ChfuAtsUin Duty* Dom Helder Camara indicates clearly that spo¬ 
radic charity is insufficient for the Christian. Misery should not be 
a problem in the American Continent.This indicates clearly that he 
considered it to be a duty for Christians to manifest their love to o- 
thers through charity simply because they are Christians. This does 
not mean only the gift of alms, but being fair with others. Montesinos 
also appealed to his audience more than four centuries earlier to be 
fair to the Indians because it was their obligation to love them. 1+9 

fQMJi ofa ?uyuj>hmzvvt. Liberation Theologians say very little a- 
bout the need of doing right because otherwise there is danger of be¬ 
ing punished. The disappearance of hell in their writings is very in¬ 
teresting. It is even more significant when it is considered that the 
most militant of them do not consider that it is necessary to wait for 
the eschaton to have the rich suffer the consequences of their not 
sharing their wealth with the poor. Through war and revolution they 
endeavor to bring about that punishment in the here and now. 

Spanish preaching throughout the centuries has encouraged doing 
that which is right to avoid the inevitable punishment. This is what 
the Inquisition was all about. There was a definite punishment, even 
in the present, for disobedience. 

The same happens with preaching on social issues. Torrecilla 
preached a whole sermon to congress indicating that the nation was 

** 8 Helder, pp. 3, 12. 48 de las Casas, I, 161. 
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being punished because of the way in which it had oppressed the colo¬ 
nies, 50 Reference is made in other sermons to the difficulty of being 
saved and oppresing others. Montesinos indicated that his listeners 
would not have any more probability of salvation than the Moors or the 
Turks if they did not- treat, the Indians kindly, rather than enslave 
them as they had been doing. 51 Garcia Mazo indicated that his lis¬ 
teners would be punished at the end of time if they did not give alms 52 
Pamio indicated that eternal salvation is in play in riches. 53 He in¬ 
dicates with this.that things can go either way. Jesus indicated that 
salvation is not as easy for the rich as for the poor. 

PsiZ&Znt EAdkcutoZogy. Communism believes in what could be cal¬ 
led present eschatology. * It works for an utopia in the here and now. 

In many ways this gpes hand in hand with some of the positions of Libe¬ 
ration Theology. The di ence being that these see the Lord in his¬ 

tory rather than seeing things from a purely materialistic point of 
view. 5if The objective is presented as a "liberation which leads -to the 
creation of a new man in a new society of solidarity;" 55 However, Li¬ 
beration Theology is not the only one that works for a present eschato¬ 
logy. Throughout history the Church has identified itself with those 
in power, at least since power identified itself with Christianity. 
Those in power or wealth also seek for the Kingdom of Heaven in the 
present. They consider that they have their own reward here. Alves 

50 Torrecilla, BZbL&tzcjX SzLzqJjol dz PtedicAxlosiZA ; CoxmovuxxM 
SagnjOudaA, I (Paris: Rosa, Bouret y Cia., 1856), pp. 278-299. 

51 de las Casas, I, 161. ^ 2 Canos, IV, 418, 419. 

53 Pamio, p. 341. 5 ^Gutierrez, pp. 136, 137. 55 Ibid., p. 235. 
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indicates that the reason for their difficulty in entering the kingdom 
is precisely this, that they want to have their own "now," 5 ** This 
means that Communism, Liberation Theology and wealthy Conservatives all 
have a materialistic point of view of eschatology. All of them con¬ 
sider their Kingdom to come now on this earth. 

The Spanish preachers considered in this study do not speak too 
much about an eschaton in the present time. -Pamio says something that 
could be interpreted like this, but he also has implications for the 
future. He indicates that helping the poor is the equivalent of recog¬ 
nizing Christ as King and Saviour. 57 Torrecilla does indicate that 
there are present blessings for helping the poor. However, he does not 
deny that his hope is in the future as he recognizes these present 
blessings. Commenting on Psalms 36:25 he indicates that he who gives 
to the poor is blessed in this life having his bread. A second bles¬ 
sing is stated as his being happy in this life.- He indicates.this in 
his comments on Psalm 40:1. 58 

FutcUiZ EAckatoZogy. Liberation Theologians practically do not* 
mention the future coming of Jesus. However, Gutierrez recognizes that 
this will happen. 59 This makes for an interesting dualism in which 
they recognize a future kingdom while they emphasize the need of the e- 
quivalent of a present kingdom. Segundo recognizes that the Christian 
is living between two epiphanies. Helder Camara probably presents the 

56 Alves, p. 115. 57 Pamio, p. 346. 

58 Torrecilla, ConfieAZncuv. $ CotzqvuAtaA , I, 59. 

59 Gutierrez, p. 230. 60 Segundo, p. 33. 
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most beautiful relationship of all between the present and the future 
liberations. He indicates that this begins in time, that is, in this 
experience, and is consummated in the second coming of Jesus. This 
will be the real commencement of liberation. 61 

This future eschatology was believed by all of the preachers 
considered above. Cuevas believed that a conscious experience of bles¬ 
sing would accompany the poor after death. This form of eschatology 
has not been considered in this study. It could be considered to be a 
form of personal eschatology. Cuevas begged his poor audience not to 
forget to pray for the rich that had helped them in this life. This 
was based on the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus. Oglietti expres¬ 
sed his assurance in the second coming of Jesus. He presented it in 
relationship to his preaching on social issues. He indicated that if 
we are generous, some day we shall hear the voice of Jesus inviting us 
to enjoy the blessings of the kingdom that have been prepared since the 
foundation of the world. 63 


IV. SUMMARY 

Some comparisons were made in this chapter between Liberation 
Theology and the preaching of Spanish preachers on social issues. Most 
of these preachers antedated Liberation Theology. Their methodology, 
reflection and motivation were considered. 

M e£kodo£ogy. Several Liberation Theologians indicated that it 
is their first duty to proclaim the message of liberation with 

6 Welder, p. 6. 62 Cuevas, p. 369. 63 0glietti, p. 256. 
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theological and philosophical reflection coining later. More than four 
centuries before their time Montesinos used this method in his defense 
of the Indians against the enslavement that was being imposed upon them 
by the Spanish colonizers of Santo Domingo. 

Re.£te.cttOn. Liberation theology and the sermons of these 
preachers were compared in nine different areas. Their greatest dif¬ 
ference was in private property, an issue in which Liberation Theolo¬ 
gians themselves do not agree completely among themselves or sith their 
Church when they take the radical position that it should not exist at 
all. Basically it can be said that there is agreement in the other 
eight areas. One of the most interesting of these is that both con¬ 
sider creation to be an unfinished task. Another one is the parallel 
seen between liberation and the Exodus. 

It is interesting to notice that Caso, a philosopher and edu¬ 
cator, and not so much a preacher, considers creation to be an unfi¬ 
nished task. Dorn Helder Camara picked up this idea approximately fifty 
years later in Brazil. True freedom comes from God. It must not only 
be a concept, but a material reality. 

The most important concept in which all agreed was that the 
basis for all of this is the commandment of Jesus to love our neighbors 
as ourselves. This should come as a result of the love we have for 
God. At the same time- it is a result of the love God has for us. 

Mo£tvattjOn. Liberation Theology indicates that the poor must 
be liberated from the oppression they suffer as part of the fulfillment 
of their Christian duty on the part of Christians in authority, power 
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and riches. It emphasizes the liberation that must be accomplished in 
this life. At the same time, it does not deny that ultimate liberation 
will come at the second coming of Jesus. 

The preachers considered in this study emphasize the second 
coming of Jesus. They indicate that the ultimate punishment and reward 
will come at this time. However, they do not - deny that it is a Chris- 
tian duty to uplift those in need. They also present specific ways in 
which this must be done, even though they are not as radical as some 
Liberation Theologians. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

CONCLUSION 

This study has considered the relationship between Spanish 
preaching and social problems. Reference has been made in a special 
way to the problem of poverty and riches. 

I. TENTATIVE SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM 

Narrowing this down even more, it can be stated that the pur¬ 
pose of this study was to consider the history of Spanish preaching on 
social problems. It was to consider the sermons that are available on 
these issues in Spanish and the results of this preaching. 

?Koblm& Tazzd Zn this Study 

TktoZogZcat PsiobZmA and FZncUngA. Theology, as everything 
else, grows and develops with each generation. If this is true of 
theology in general, it applies even more to a relatively new field, 
such as that of the theology of social issues. The book that comes 
closest to presenting this theology is Gustavo Gutierrez 1 treatise en¬ 
titled A ThzoZogy ofi LZbzsiaZZon. Because of this, the first section of 
this study presented a consideration of the Biblical and Patristic wri¬ 
tings on social issues. Some of these findings were also presented by 
Gutierrez and the Spanish preachers considered in this study. Others 
were not considered in these sources. 

The first significant finding is that there was a progressive 
development in the understanding of the responsability of the more 
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fortunate towards those that suffer privations. The basic principles 
presented in the Ten Commandments were amplified in the Book of the 
Covenant. These were expounded in the Priestly Code. At the same time, 
these found their fullest expression in the Deuteronomic Law. In their 
efforts to enforce them, the prophets amplified them still further. One 
of the differences between the Christians and the Jews is that the for¬ 
mer accepted some of the writings the later have accepted as Wisdom Li¬ 
terature as prophetic utterances. Both David and Daniel were accepted 
as prophets by the Christians (Ac 2:29,30; Mt 24:15). Statements from 
the Psalms were accepted as part of the Law (Jn 15:25). Wisdom litera¬ 
ture, both canonical and extracanonical endeavored to improve the lot 
of the unfortunate. Jesus and the apostles continued in this tradition. 
One of the strongest arguments in favor of a cedent treatment of the 
poor is that Jesus identified Himself with them. The same can be said 
of the Apostolic Church. Primitive Christianity favored the poor, both 
in word and deed, with the exception of Clement of Alexandria. During 
the Middle Ages the voice of the Church was not as clear on this issue, 
but Francis of Assisi and Isabel of Hungary both indicated the route to 
follow by their actions. During these last stages of development it 
cannot be said that there continued to. be progressive revelation con¬ 
cerning this problem, but there was a manifestation of the practical 
application and an emphasis on that which was expected of Christians. 

The second significant finding is that there were several 
specific ways in which the poor were to be helped. This was especially 
true in Old Testament times. These include lending money without in¬ 
terest, being fair in trials, permitting the poor to glean after the 
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harvesters and to harvest the product of .the corners, permitting them 
to partake of the harvest of the Sabbatical Year, paying their wages 
daily before sunset, and others. Even in New Testament times, under 
the Romans, the poor were permitted to take that which they would eat 
on the spot without its being considered to be robbery. Another prin¬ 
ciple that was to be kept in New Testament times was that of treating 
the poor the same way in which the rich were treated in Church, 

The third significant finding is that love is the basic prin¬ 
ciple that governs the relationship of the wealthy and the poor with 
each other. This is taught in all of the Bible. 

The fourth significant finding is that compared to the world 
that surrounded them, God’s people have been ahead of them in their 
treatment of the poor. This is true both in precept and in practice. 
While it is true that the Code of Hammurabi antedates the Mosaic Code, 
it is not as advanced as this one both in principles and in specific 
regulations. As time went on, the gulf became wider. This is seen in 
the way the Greeds treated their slaves compared to the way they were 
treated in the Jewish economy. The chasm became even wider comparing 
the Christian Church and the Roman Empire. 

The fifth and final significant fact is that these aims should 
be achieved without violence on either side. Christians did not parti¬ 
cipate in revolts against Rome. Onesimus was returned to his master. 
Slavery would disappear without a revolution. 

HZbtotbLcaZ PsiobZemA and FZndcng6* Enrique Dussel is probably 
the only one who has endeavored to write a history of the Theology of 
Liberation. Both Gutierrez and Dussel write on this subject and not on 
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social issues in general. They leave many things unsaid. This means 
that a theology on social issues or on specific phases of social issues 
has not been written in an exhaustive manner. Even less has a history 
of the preaching on these issues been written. 

An even more serious problem is that the history of Spanish 
preaching has not been written. Felix Herrero Salgado and Miguel He- 
rrero Garcia have both prepared Bibliographies of Spanish sermons. 

These are in Spain, and not in this continent. They include only Ca¬ 
tholic sermons. Over five thousand sermons are listed, none of which 
were available for this study. 

There exists the urgent need of writing the history and biblio¬ 
graphy of Spanish preaching in every country where this language is 
spoken, especially of Protestant preaching. Differently than with En¬ 
glish, French or Portuguese, no Spanish country dominates the others 
politically, socially, culturally or economically. Those that exert 
greater influence are Argentina, Mexico and Spain. These are presented 
in alphabetical order and not in an order that manivests the relative 
importance of one country over the other. Even here, Colombia can 
claim a place almost equal to these three. Others would present their 
own claims. After a national history of preaching has been prepared 
for each country, the over all history will begin to emerge. 

Another problem is that of denominational affiliation. Catho¬ 
licism exerts a much greater influence in Spain than in the other coun¬ 
tries. The same could also be true of Colombia. On the other hand, 
there have been many distinguished Protestants in Mexico and Argentina. 
This applies to both clergy and laity. This means that each 
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denomination should work on the national history of its own preaching. 
This is very important for the development of a complete history of 
Spanish preaching. 

It should be noted that the Spanish language is very important 
for Christendom. Fully one half of the seven hundred million Catholics 
live in Latin America. 1 This makes Spanish to be the first language a- 
mong Catholics. For most Protestant denominations Spanish is the second 
language as far as membership is concerned. Spanish and Portuguese are 
the languages of the majority of Christians of the third world. This 
emphasizes the importance of Spanish theology and Spanish preaching. 

The findings of this study in Spanish preaching are also out¬ 
standing. It was to cover all preaching on social issues. It has been 
limited to Catholic sermons because these were the only ones that were 
found at the time of writing the results of this study. Protestant 
books and papers on the subject are available. Only one lecture has 
been discovered at the time of writing this conclusion, and this was 
not presented in churches in Latin America, but to the leadership of 
the World Council of Churches in Europe. 2 However, it must be based on 
sermons preached by this preacher in Argentina. On the other hand, 
thirty-two Spanish sermons by Catholics on social issues have been 
found, plus fourteen Catholic sermons translated from other languages. 
More than two thousand Spanish sermons have been found in this area. 

1,T Priests or Social Workers?," Wew&ttfeefc, 93:5:69, January 29, 
1979. ‘ . 

2 Nestor 0. Miguez, "Solidarity with the Poor, a Test of Eccle- 
sial Renewal," Tkt Ecum&yiicxii Review, 31:3:261-272, July, 1979. 
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Tentative Solution* o£ t/ie Main Problems ConsidzA.cd in this Study 

The History o& Spanish Pleaching on Social Problems. The ser- 
mons on social issues considered in this study were preached in six 
countries: Argentina, Colombia, Dominican Republic, Mexico, Spain and 
Venezuela. The first two were preached in the beginning of the Six¬ 
teenth Century. The others were preached during the last two centu¬ 
ries. Most of these sermons were preached by members of the clergy. 
However, three were preached by laymen. This indicates that there was 
some interest in preaching on these issues in all of the Spanish speak¬ 
ing world throughout all of the centuries. It also means that it is no 
surprise that Liberation Theology was diveloped in an area that showed 
interest in this kind of problems since before the Reformation. 

These sermons covered different phases of social issues in¬ 
cluding slavery, hunger, poverty wages and orphans. They attacked the 
socio-political solutions presented by the world including colonialism, 
capitalism, socialism and communism. At the same time they presented 
specific Christian solutions to the problem. More important, they in¬ 
dicated the Christian- principles that should govern social action. 

R&6u££5 oi tlruji VsiQJLCllvLng . It is not always easy to measure 
the direct results of preaching. However, concerning the first two 
sermons against slavery, it has been confirmed that they were influen¬ 
tial in the thinking of Bartolome de las Casas, since he himself has 
indicated this by preserving them for posterity. He also took these 
sermons seriously and made their content his life mission as protector 
of the Indians. These sermons were also influential in the formation 
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of the Lzyu dt Za* India* that were proclaimed to protect them from 
the worse manifestations of slavery. They were also influential in the 
formulation of Papal pronouncements for their protection. The exis¬ 
tence of the mz*tizo people indicates that Indians survived, which did 
not happen to that extent where it was believed that the only good In¬ 
dian was the dead Indian*. 

It is not easy to indicate clearly the influence of the other 
sermons on Spanish life. However, the emergence of Liberation Theology 
as the expression of Latin American theology indicates that the preach¬ 
ing on these issues has not been absent in this part of the world. This 
preaching was at least a contributing factor. Actually, this is more 
meaningful to Liberation Theology than to other systems of theology. 

The object of preaching is action. Liberation Theology in practice has 
meant action before a complete reflection on the issues. There is no 
question of the reciprocal action of preaching and this type of theolo¬ 
gy- 

Significant Solution* to Social Problem* Suggested in Sojmon* 

These sermons have presented some solutions to the problems of 
humanity. The most significant ones are considered below. 

Abolition of SlavQJiy. This has been discussed above. The ser¬ 
mons of Montesinos advocated the abolition of Indian enslavement. Cla- 
ver was the protector of Blacks in Colombia. He must have preached on 
their enslavement, even though his sermons were not available for this 
study. Ruiz Medrano preached on the One-hundred fiftieth Anniversary 
of the emancipation of all slaves in Mexico that took place in 1810. 
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MjnkQ<L\)iyiQ . Liberation Theology does not consider almsgiving 
to be the proper solution to social problems. Helder indicated that 
sporadic charity or almsgiving is not enough. 3 The preachers studied 
above have the same concept. However, there are times when the situa¬ 
tion causes the pattern of giving to manifest changes. The preachers 
studied above as well as the Bible itself present the importance of 
almsgiving. It is a Biblical principle. Garcia Mazo and Torrecilla 
preached about this in different occasions. Some of the most impor¬ 
tant principles presented were that the donations should not be presen¬ 
ted in such a way that the poor would lose their dignity. It could be 
stated that this has been accomplished in our day by public relief 
from tax funds and the food stamp programs. 

CkuAcJi Con&iol o£ Ckcwcty mXh GovoJimmt Fund 6 . The programs 
mentioned above are controlled by the state and not by the church. 

These preachers would oppose such a manifestation of charity. Public 
officials heard Ricaurte preach when the first stone was placed for a 
chapel in a hospital for the poor. Their presence indicates that they 
had participated in the funding of even this strictly religious struc¬ 
ture of the hospital. Such a thing could be expected in Catholic Co¬ 
lombia during the first part of this century. The same is true in Pe- 
llin T s sermon commemorating the Centenary of the foundation of the or- 
phanatory in Caracas, Venezuela. He also expected the government to 
continue supporting this institution while its administration remained 
in the hands of the Church. The blatconat Review, recognizing this 

Dorn Helder Camara, R&voZutcon Th/iough RtdCZ (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1971) , p. 3. 
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tendency speaks of those clericists of CAOA& Cu/iSientS who want a Neo- 
medieval church that is powerful. It indicates that a powerful church 
is dangerous and oppressive. It indicates that it eclipses the evange¬ 
lical light of Christ. 4 

FactosiieA Zn the Hands tkeZji Labofiesi6. Albino Gonzalez Me- 
nendez Reigada presented an interesting solution to social problems in a 
series of lectures in 1948. He was opposed to the idea of interest as 
a prolongation of the present system in which some remain rich without 
working while those who labor remain poor. He indicated that those who 
invested in a factory should not reap excessive amounts from their in¬ 
vestments. He suggested that once the original machinery has served 
its purpose the factory must belong to those who labor in it. Once 
this is the case, laborers must be paid a decent basic wage with in¬ 
creases to those that hold more responsible jobs and additional earn¬ 
ings according to the efficiency of the enterprise. 

Agfia/tZjxn RefaoHm. These preachers did not favor Agrarian Reform 
in the sense of having people lose their property indiscriminately to 
have it distributed among the poor. Gonzalez had a plan which cannot 
be considered to be one of Agrarian Regorm. It did include the dis¬ 
tribution of land that was not worked if circumstances required it. He 
indicated that land should be administered using the same principle 
described above, in which laborers besides their wages would receive 
bonuses according to their position and the success of the enterprise. 

4 Dale Vree, "Putting on the Tiara," UatZOYiat RevZeW, 31:13:424, 
March 30, 1979. 
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P HAVOUtZ VsiopeAty. As indicated above, these preachers by and 
large respected private property, including private property for pro¬ 
duction, even though they placed some limitations to this as it is 
known today• In this they followed the official position of their 
Church, In this they also differed with the extreme forms of Libera¬ 
tion Theology.5 At the same time, and also in accordance with the posi¬ 
tion of their Church, they also emphasized the need of a more equitable 
distribution of wealth among individuals as well as among nations. 

II. CELAM AND LIBERATION THEOLOGY 

It is impossible to talk about Spanish preaching on social is¬ 
sues without making reference to Liberation Theology. This has been 

« 

done above and throughout this study. Likewise, it is impossible to 
talk about this without making reference to CELAM, the Latin-American 
Congress of Bishops. 

Bailee Hl&torlcal sketch 0& CELAM. CELAM was organized in Rio 
de Janeiro in 1955. This first meeting was inconsequential as far as 
Liberation Theology is concerned. The second conference was - held in 
Medellin in 1968. Many declarations were made that indicated what was 
understood to be a commitment to Liberation in this Congress. 6 The 
third conference was held in Puebla in 1979. The first Pope from a 
communist country was to open the session. All of this indicated a 

5 Gustavo Gutierrez, A Theology ofc Liberation (Maryknoll, NY: 
Orbis Books, 1976), pp. 26, 27; Jose Miranda, Marx and the. Bible (Ma¬ 
ryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1971), pp. 1-33. 

6 Enrique Dussel, Hlitor.y and the Theology ofi Liberation (Mary¬ 
knoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1976), pp. 113-116. 
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great augur for the sake of the poor. The expectations were great. 

What happened? 

* 

VfLZpafuvtioYL j {ok CELAM III. However, there were great problems 
that could not make this meeting to be a continuation of the positions 
taken at Medellin. 

The first problem was that during the decade between the two 
meetings of CELAM many declarations of Medellin had been misinterpreted. 
Many took those declarations as an acceptance of revolutionary activism. 
Christ was represented as a political activist against the Roman Empire 
and this was unacceptable. 

The second problem was that Archbishop Alfonso Lopez Trujillo 
became the new Secretary General of CELAM in 1972. He is a conserva¬ 
tive prelate from Colombia. He did all that was within his power to 
assure that there would be a conservative majority and dominance in the 
meetings. 7 The response from the liberal faction was to be expected, 
considering the presence of the Pope in the meetings. 

The third problem for Liberation Theology in these meetings was 
that the theologians of this persuasion had a secondary place. They 
had to be satisfied presenting a low profile even before the meetings 
started, 8 even though they were very active-behind the scenes. 

Rz&LCti&A and £hz ReAuZtA ofi CELAM III. As was to be expected, 
the Pope had an euphoric reception. However, in twenty-eight speeches 

7 James R. Brockman, "Preparations for Puebla," AmeTtccfl., 65:3: 

49, January 27, 1979. 

8 Dean Peerman, "Did the Pope Apply the Breaks at Puebla?" 
OvU&tian Czntuiy, 96:7:203, February 28, 1979. 
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during this time, he never mentioned "Theology of Liberation” by name 
in public. 9 It could be considered that this was done because of his 
opposition to a secular understanding of the Kingdom of God, which so 
often is held by these theologians. He was also opposed to the idea of 
entering the Kingdom of God through social and political involvement. 10 
When he landed in Santo Domingo he indicated clearly that the mission 
of the Church is that of evangelism and not that of politics, 11 even 
though this has not been the case in the past, and it would not neces¬ 
sarily be the case at this time. He did use the term "liberation," but 
not in the same way as it is used by the theologians of that persuasion. 
He spoke of liberation from sin and from the evil one, and of the joy 
of knowing God and being known by Him. 12 He even spoke of Atheistic 
humanism as being only half a liberation. 13 This statement indicates 
what could be considered to be the proper perspective, making the re¬ 
lationship of the individual with God that which is of utmost impor¬ 
tance in his life. It is considered that when he left Puebla and saw 
the misery of some of the people, he changed his tone. However, even 
then, in Monterrey, he declared himself against a militant program of 
liberation. He indicated that more rights are achieved by moral edu¬ 
cation than by agitation and revolution- He declared himself against 
violence, the interplay of power and political systems. He also 

9 Ibid. 10 Vree, ibid, 

11,f The Pope and Theology of Liberation," Ame7u.C&, 140:5:84, 
February 10, 1979. 

12 Vree, ibid. 

13 "John Paul vs. Liberation Theology," Tune. 113:7:68, February 
12, 1979. 
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declared himself in favor of truth concerning the poor. 14 Thus, while 
favoring the cause of the poor, he did not necessarily favor a revolu¬ 
tionary or militant position. 

Statement* TavonXng the Position Ubenatton Theology . it 
was at this time that John Paul II made the few statements favoring the 
positions of Liberation Theology. 

One of the positions that he favored was that of expropriation 
or nationalization of properties. He indicated that there could be si¬ 
tuations in which such a thing could be acceptable. This would be when 
this would be for the common good. 15 

His condemnation of social and economic inequities has been 
considered above. He condemned the greed of the wealthy and even of¬ 
fered himself as the conscience of the Indians. On the other hand, he 
opposed a system that would exploit the human person in order to a- 
chieve these ends. In this he included the oppression of poor coun¬ 
tries by rich nations. 16 

Like Gonzalez, he expressed himself against the rich that do 
not work their lands. He even made a statement in which he expressed 
his compassion of the plight of the illegal alien in the United States. 
He indicated that we cannot close our eyes to the plight of the mil¬ 
lions that leave their lands and often even their families seeking work 
without any social security and earning miserable wages. 17 This 

14 Ibid. 15 Peerman, p. 204. 

16 "The Pope and Theology of Liberation/ 1 pp. 84, 85. 

17,1 John Paul vs. Liberation Theology/ 1 p. 69. 
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statement also finds its application to internal migrations from less 
to more prosperous regions of a country. This happens not only in Me¬ 
xico, but also in Brazil and even in the United States. 

Statement* Opposed to 6omz Vttal ?otnt6 that many I YiteApiet a* 
Mantfie^tattonA ofi LZbeJiatton TkeoZogy . It must be emphasized that he 
made several declarations that could be interpreted as opposed to Libe¬ 
ration Theology. They are definitely opposed to its extreme positions. 

He emphasized the value of each individual in the presence of 
God. The individual’s value is lost sight of in the most extreme mani¬ 
festations of Liberation Theology. They are lost in comparison to the 
cause. The Pope presented the individual as the most important being. 19 

The primary definition of liberation in his presentations was 
not liberation from economic or social oppression. He did not deny 
these, but he emphasized the need of spiritual liberation.* 9 

In place of Liberation Theology he spoke of what he called In¬ 
tegral Theology. It includes both spiritual and economic privation 
experienced in the world. 20 

Rather than expressing hatred toward the rich, he indicated 
that Christ’s love includes the rich. Not only-Christ’s love, but the 
love of the Church must include them, since His love does not exclude 
anyone. 21 

His position against the Church being a strong political insti¬ 
tution does not agree with the position of Ricaurte and Pellin, two of 

18 Ibid., p. 68. 19 Ibid. 

20 Vree, p. 424. 21 Peerman, p. 204. 
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the preachers considered in this study. This does not apply to Libera¬ 
tion Theology. 

By and large it can be said that the Pope’s position is very 
reasonable. He upheld the ideal of helping the poor while not denying 
Christ’s love to the rich. He considered himself to be the advocate of 
those in need without expressing a resort to violence as the way of a- 
chieving this aim. He tries to achieve his goals through education, 
love and conversion, rather than through ignorance, catred and obstina¬ 
cy. This can be considered to be the position of those in the center 
of Liberation Theology, but not of the extreme revolutionaries. 

A similar statement can be made concerning the majority of the 
preachers considered in this study. However, some extreme positions 
are also manifested. At the same time, most of them advocate a change 
in the situation through education, love and conversion. Montesinos 
added to this a change in the laws favoring the oppressors. 

III. SUBJECTS FOR FUTURE CONSIDERATION 

All research uncovers areas that cannot be pursued because of 
the limitation of the scope of that particular project. This is even 
more evident in a field that has.been practically untouched, such as 
theology and preaching in the Spanish world. Many areas require at¬ 
tention. These have not been considered in the past, or at best, have 
been considered only in a limited way. 

Importance the SpayuAk Language 

Spanish has taken a second place when compared to English in 
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the field of theology. To a certain extent this can be understood, 
considering that Spanish speaking countries have been "mission fields" 
for Christians from Protestant English speaking countries. However, 
Spanish has had a place much below French and German as well as English. 
It probably has even followed other languages. 

Stsizngth ofi SpantAh ChAtAttcLyuty . It should always be remem¬ 
bered that there are more Spanish speaking Catholics than those who 
speak any other language. Together with those who speak Portuguese, a 
language that is very similar to Spanish, more than 50% of the members 
of this church could be accounted for throughout the world. 

For most Protestant denominations, Spanish is the second lan¬ 
guage as far as membership is concerned. Together with Portuguese, 
more than 50% of the world membership of some denominations could fall 
in such a category. 

VhJOjZCJt 6 to be Pu/tiuzd. Since this is the case, many projects 
should be pursued to bring a proper perspective of the work of this im¬ 
portant segment of Christianity. The following is a partial list that 
represents a good beginning of general projects to be studied: 

1. Every denomination must write its own history in each coun¬ 
try. Even if this is done at a popular level, it should develop ar¬ 
chives and present sources in its Bibliography for future research. 

2. The same should be done with preaching. Old denominational 
magazines must have some sermons from the past. These must be depo¬ 
sited in archives for future research. Collections of these sermons 
must be published for devotional and historical interest. 
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3. Other serious theological articles should be kept so that 
they can also be perused in se rch of indigenous theological concepts. 

4. Eventually, the most important aspects of that which was 
presented above should be brought together for regional studies and e- 
ventually for considerations of the contribution of Spanish theology 
and Spanish preaching to the Church as a whole. 

Spe.CsLfi'ic Subject** TuAWiZ RZ6ZOAck. Besides these general 
projects there are specific subjects that must be pursued further. The 
following list is only presented in numerical order, but this does not 
represent an order of priorities or importance of these subjects: 

1. Spanish preaching on social issues. The subject considered 
in this study must be considered further at the national and regional 
levels. More than two thousand sermons in Spanish have been available 
for this study. Forty-three of these addressed social issues. However, 
all of them are Catholic sermons. Many more have been preached and 
should be considered in a more complete consideration of the problem. 

2. Spanish versions of the Bible. More than fifty versions of 
the Bible exist in Spanish. These are both of Protestant and Catholic 
origin. Brief popular treatises have been written on this subject. 
However, a well documented scholarly work is needed. It should not on¬ 
ly include the historical, but also the technical problems of transla¬ 
tion in general and of each version in particular. 

3. History of Spanish preaching. As noted in this study, two 
short treatises have been prepared on this subject. They represent a 
higher level of scholarship than those on Spanish versions of the Bible. 
However, almost all of the work on this field remains to be done. 
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4. Spanish preaching on different subjects. This study has 
endeavored to consider Spanish preaching on social issues. Other sub¬ 
jects remain to be considered such as Spanish preaching on ethics, on 
soteriology, on eschatology, etc. The two thousand sermons considered 
in this study could serve as a beginning for this kind of research. 

5. The use of Hebrew, Greek and Latin in Spanish literature 
and in Spanish preaching* Much Hebrew was used in the Sixteenth Centu¬ 
ry. Greek was also used, but to a lesser extent. What does this mean? 
What significance does this have for today’s preaching? Considering 
that the Bible was not available in Spanish, Why quote the original? 

6. The Bible in Spanish literature. This is another interest¬ 
ing subject for further research. Long passages of the Bible were quo¬ 
ted in some of the literary works of the Golden Century of Spanish Li¬ 
terature. It would seem that this was the way in which some wanted to 
share the Bible at that time. The scope of these quotations as well as 
their accuracy should be considered in the near future. 

7. The Bible in Spanish preaching. This has been considered 
in this study in relationship to social issues. Other sermons quoted 
other texts from the Bible. As with Spanish literature, the scope and 
the accuracy of these quotations, as well as their relationship to the 
versions of the Bible in Spanish must be investigated. 

8. Theological problems in the Spanish world. Liberation 
Theology has been touched in this study. It must be considered more 
fully. Just as in preaching, other issues must be considered in the 
field of theology. Very little, if any, work has been done in this 
field in Spanish. 
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IV. FINAL STATEMENT 

As this is written. Pope John Paul II is touring the Uniged 
States. Actually, he has made more statements on the themes of Libera¬ 
tion Theology here than in Mexico. This may be proper, considering the 
means of this country to help the poor of the world. His statements, 
however, have been even closer to those of the preachers considered in 
this study. One of the most significant is that the poor must-be hel¬ 
ped not only from our abundance, but also from our sustenance. However, 
this must come from a loving and willing heart, since he emphasized the 
value of the individual with God. He has also emphasized the impor¬ 
tance of justice, liberty and peace. Should all of these objectives be 
achieved, together with the objective of human dignity and inspiration 
for labor and service, many of the aims of this study will be achieved. 

Actually, the purpose of this study will be accomplished if 1) 
a deeper interest in the relationship of social issues and Spanish 
theology and preaching has been awakened; 2) an interest in Spanish 
theology and preaching has been fostered; and 3) in this manner the de¬ 
velopment of God T s kingdom in the Spanish world and in all of the earth 
has been advanced, both in its present and in its final manifestations. 
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APPENDIX A 

THE SERMONS OF ANTON DE MONTESINOS 


Fr. Anton de Montesinos was a Spaniard in Santo Domingo during 
the early days in which the country was settled. He belonged to the Do¬ 
minican order. These two sermons were preached in that city in Decem¬ 
ber of 1511. Bartolome de las Casas was so influenced by them that he 
preserved their text. 


I. FIRST SERMON 


SpayuAk Text 1 


Bible Text: ” Ego vox ctamcw£U tn des&Uo" (Luke 3:4). 

Para os los dar a cognoscer me he subido aqui, yo que soy la 
voz de Cristo en el desierto de esta isla, y por. tanto, conviene que, 
con atencion, no cualquiera, sino con todo vuestro corazon y con todos 
vuestros sentidos la oigais; la cual voz os sera la mas nueva que nun- 
ca oisteis, la mas aspera y dura y mas espantable y peligrosa que ja¬ 
mas no pensasteis oir. 

Esta voz, ... que todos estais en pecado mortal y en el vivxs y 
morxs, por la crueldad y tirania que usais con estas inocentes gentes. 
Decid, icon que derecho y con que gusticia teneis en tan cruel y horri¬ 
ble servidumbre a aquestos indios? £Con que autoridad habeis hecho tan 
detestables guerras a estas gentes que estaban en sus tierras mansos y 
pacxficos, donde tan infinitas dellas, con muertes y estragos nunca o- 
idos, habeis consumido? iComo los teneis tan opresos y fatigados, sin 
dalles de comer ni curallos en sus enfermedades, que de los excesivos 
trabajos que les dais incurren y se os mueren, y por mejor decir los 
matais, por sacar y adquirir oro cada dxa? £Y que cuidado teneis de 
quien los doctrina, y conozcan a su Dios y Criador, sean baptizados, 
oigan misa, guarden las fiestas y domingos? £Estos, no son hombres? 

£No tionen animos racionales? £No sois obligados a amallos como a vo- 
sotros mismos (Mr 12:31)? £Esto no entendis, esto no sentis? ^Como 


^Bartolome de las Casas, HtAtoAMl de Zcu> IvuLCaA , I (Mexico: I- 
reneo Paz, 1877), 161. 
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estais en tanta profundidad, de sueno tan letargico dormidos Mt 

26:40; Lc 9:32; 22:45)? Tened por cierto, que en el estado que estais 
no os podeis mas salvar, que los moros o turcos que carecen y no quie- 
ren la fe de Jesucristo (c^. Mt 21:31,32). 


EngtUh VeAAZon 2 


I have come up here in order to make you realize this message. 
I, who am the voice of Christ upon the desert of this, island. Because 
of this it is important that with all of your heart and with all of 
your mind you may hear it. This voice shall be the most recent, harsh¬ 
est, most awesome and dangerous that you have ever believed you would 
hear. 


This voice, ... that you are all in mortal sin, in which you 
live and die because of the cruelty that you use against these inocent 
people. Tell me. By what right and justice do you hold these Indians 
in such a cruel and horrible servitude? With what authority have you 
waged such cruel wars against these people who were living so peaceful¬ 
ly in their own lands, where with unheard sufferings and death you have 
treated them? How can you work them so hard without feeding them and 
healing them in their illnesses? You actually kill them in order to 
acquire gold every day by means of the excessive work you impose upon 
them. How much do you care about those that indoctrinate them in order 
that they may know God their Creator, be baptized,* hear mass, keep the 
feasts and Sundays? Are they not human? Do they not have rational 
souls? Are you not under obligation to love them as you love your¬ 
selves (Mk 12:31)? Do you not understand this? Do you not feel this? 
How is it possible that you can be so deeply asleep? (CjJ. Mt 26:40; Lk 
9:32; 22:45). Rest assured that in this condition you have no more 
hope of being saved than the Turks or Moors who lack and do not desire 
the faith of Jesus Christ (c^. Mt 21:31,32). 


II. SECOND SERMON 


This sermon was preached the following Sunday. During the week 
the Spanish community had complained to the Governor and demanded that 
Montesinos recant from his adamant position. Diego Colon talked with 
and promised them that he would preach on the same subject. Montesinos 


2 In all of these sermons the English text as well as the Bibli¬ 
cal references in parenthesis, except when the chapter is indicated in 
Roman numerals, are the work of this investigator. 
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studied the Scriptures together with his fellow friars during the week. 
Bartolome de las Casas preserved only'the gist of this sermon. 3 


Spanish Text 1 * 


Bible Text: n Repetam Actenttam meam a ptUnctpto, et opehxxZotim 
meum p&obado ZuStum" (Job 36:3). 

Tomare a referir desde el principio mi sciencia y verdad, que 
el domingo pasado os predique, y aquellas mis palabras que asi os amar- 
garon, mostrare ser verdaderas. ... 

Tuviesen por cierto no poderse salvar en aquel estado; que con 
tiempo se remediasen, ... escribid a cualquiera en Castilla. ... No- 
sot ros servimos a Dios y al Rey. 


Eng&iAk Veto ton 


I shall refer once more to my science and my truth as presented 
from the beginning, such as I preached it last Sunday. I shall.prove 
that the words that hurt you so much are indeed truthful. ... 

They (the Spaniards) must rest assured that they can not be 
saved in this condition. This can not be changed by itself in the 
course of time, ... You may write to whosoever you may want to write 
in Castilla. ... We serve God and the King. 


3 Casas, pp.. 161-163. ^Jbtd ., p. 163. 
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APPENDIX B 

THE SERMON OF SANTIAGO JOSE GARCIA MAZO ON ALMSGIVING 

The following sermon was preached in Spain but published in Pa¬ 
ris and Mexico City in 1855. Evidently, unstable conditions in Spain 
did not permit a work such as this to be done in this country. 

I. BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF SANTIAGO JOSE GARCIA MAZO 

Santiago Jose Garcia Mazo (1768-1849) studied both theology and 
philosophy at Salamanca. In 1796 he was ordained to the priesthood. In 
1822 he acquired by opposition the canonical magistracy of Valladolid. 1 
Even though the date in which he preached the following sermon is un¬ 
known, it must have been preached between this date and 1849. 

II. SPAIN, 1790-1850 

Towards 1800 Spain seemed to still be very prosperous. Ship¬ 
ments of precious metals were still arriving from the colonies. At the 
turn of the century there was more wheat and at better prices than at 
any time since the sixteenth century. 2 

However, all of this was but a hollow shell. Spain was rela¬ 
tively primitive at that time when compared with the rest of Europe. 

It was underpopulated because of emigration to the colonies and almost 

^'Garcia Mazo, Santiago Jose," EncicZopzdCa. UyuvZAAal Jla&tfui- 
da EuAopzo-AmejUcam. (1958), XXV, 811. 

2 Raymond Carr, SpoXn : 1 SOS-1939 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1966), 
pp. 22,23,31,35. 
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illiterate. 3 Between 1808 and 1812 it was ruled by Joseph Bonaparte.** 
After gaining its independence Spain had a succession of governments, 
alternating between the Liberals and the Conservatives. There have 
been so many civil wars that one historian does not call them by that 
name at all. He considers the country to have been under a continuous 
civil war between 1812 and 1945. 5 Besides this, Spain experienced the 
loss of its colonies by 1825. In 1829 its foreign trade was one third 
of what it had been in 1785. 6 The next year the crown was bankrupt and 
the country experienced almost complete anarchy. 7 

During the lifetime of Garcia Mazo there were six changes of 
power. Still, in spite of all of these problems, he preached this ser¬ 
mon on almsgiving. 


III. TEXT OF THE SERMON 


Spani&k Text 8 


Apenas se hallara en los libros santos cosa mas recomendada que 
la limosna, mandandola en unas partes y aconsejandola en otras. "Lo 
que os sobra," dice el Evangelista San Lucas, "dadlo en limosna" (Lc 
11:41). "Vended lo que poseeis," dice el mismo Evangelista, "y dad li¬ 
mosna. Haceos bolsillos que nos se envejecen. Haceos un tesoro en los 
cielos, adonde no se acerca el ladron, ni roe lo poiilla" (Lc 12:33). 
"Pon tu tesoro," dice el Eclesiastico, "en los preceptos del Altisimo, 
y te aprovechara mas que el oro. Encierra la limosna en el corazon del 

3 A . Ramos Oliveira, PoJLCLLci 6 , EconomZas and Men ofi Modern Spain, 
1 SOS-1946 (London: V. Gallancz Ltd., 1946), p. 19. 

^Ricardo Vera Toraell, HZMtOHAJJi de Za CZvZZZzaaidn (Barcelona: 
Editorial Ramon Sopena, S. A., 1958), II, 241-42. 

5 Ramos Oliveira, p. 46. 6 Carr, p. 35. 7 lbZd. , p. 79. 

8 Santiago Jose Garcia Mazo, "Sermon sobre la Limosna," BZbZZo- 
tzza dz P^iZ(LLcjCidoKZ& , ed., Vicente Canos, IV (Mexico: Vicente Salva, 
1855), 408-419. 
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pobre, y ella rogara por ti para librarte de todo mal. Mas que escudo 
de poderoso y mas que lanza peleara contra tu enemigo" (Ecc. 29:14-16). 
"A1 fuego que arde, apaga el agua, y a los pecados resiste la limosna" 
(Ecc. 3:33). "Se de animo generoso con el humilde, y para hacerle li¬ 
mosna, no le des largas" (Ecc. 29:11). "No defraudes la limosna del 
pobre y no retires de el tus ojos. No desprecies el alma hambrienta, 
y no exasperes al pobre ea su necesidad. No .aflijas el corazon del 
desvalido, y no dilates dar al angustiado. No atrojes el ruego del a- 
tribulado, y no apartes tu rostro del necesitado. No retires tus ojos 
del menesteroso, porque te molesta, y no des ocasion a los que te bus- 
can para que te maldigan por detras; porque oida sera la plegaria del 
que te maldijere en la amargura de su alma, y le atendera aquel .que le 
hizo. Inclina al pobre tu oxdo sin desden, paga tu deber y respondele 
cosas apacibles con mansedurnbre. Muestrate afable a la congregacion de 
los pobres" (Ecc. 4:1-6,8,7). ... No es la introduccion de un sermon 

el anchuroso campo que se necesitarxa para referir la multitud de tex- 
tos que se hallan en los demas libros santos, ya recomendando y ya man- 
dando hacer limosna; y por otra parte es preciso ... saber cuando dar 
limosna es un consejo y cuando es un precepto. 

Para esto es necesario distinguir tres clases de bienes y tres 
clases de necesidades. Hay unos bienes que son necesarios para la vi- 
da, otros que lo son para la decencia del estado y otros que son super- 
fluos. Tambien hay unas necesidades comunes como las que padecen los 
pobres que piden por Dios de puerta en puerta, otras graves, como las 
que ponen en peligro de enfermar o padecer gravemente; y otras extre- 
mas, como las que llevan a peligro de muerte. De los bienes necesarios 
para la vida, nadie tiene obligacion de dar limosna. De los necesarios 
para la decencia del estado, se deben socorrer las necesidades extre- 
mas, y aun las graves. De los superfluos, se deben socorrer todas las 
necesidades, de tal suerte que los bienes superfluos sean de los pobres 
y de la piedad, que los ofrezca en culto so.berano al Padre de los po¬ 
bres. ... Mi objeto en este dia es rebatir y aniquilar las escusas 
que se dan para no hacer limosna. 

JO mis queridos pobresI Pedid al Padre de los pobres que me 
llene de celo y de acierto para hacer bien vuestra causa. Y vosotros 
los que no sois pobres por una generosidad de la Divina Providencia, 
pedid al Senor qua os haga generosos para con vuestros hermanos los 
pobres. ... 


QUOD SUPEREST ... 

Tantos pretest os han allegado los hombres inhumanos para no dar 
limosna, ... que han llegado a persuadir a muchos que no hay bienes su¬ 
perfluos en el mundo, y por consiguiente que nunca es de precepto dar 
limosna. Esta perversa doctrina fue admitida por algunos Autores, que 
... apenas se hallaran ... en los reyes, bienes superfluos, ... asx que 
apenas nadie esta obligado a la limosna, cuando lo esta de lo superfluo. 
... Ricos del mundo, hay bienes superfluos, y vosotros los teneis por 
mas que trateis de escusaros. Sentada esta verdad, yo pregunto con San 
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Basilio, £porque, hombre acaudalado, vives tu anegado en la abundancia, 
mientras que tu pobre hermano sufre y pena sepultado en la pobreza? 
Entiende, rico enganado, entiende, que en su Divina Providencia, ... Su 
intento, en esta distribucion desigual, no ha sido preferir el rico al 
pobre, sino santificar al pobre y al rico. Quiere santificar al rico 
con la caridad y al pobre con la humildad; al rico con la liberalidad y 
al pobre con el agradecimiento; al rico con la limosna que deposita en 
el seno del pobre, y al pobre con la conformidad con que sufre resigna- 
do su pobreza. ... 

Si consultants al mundo, un rico es un hombre para quien se han 
destinado ... todos los placereS y todas las conveniencias del mundo. 

... Setun la voluntad de Dios, l que viene a ser. un hombre rico? ... 

Un rico es el amparo del pobre ... destinado po,r Dios a remediar nece- 
sidades, a enjugar lagrimas y a hacer felices a otros hombres. ... Hom¬ 
bre acomodado, exclama aqui San Juan Crisostomo, hombre acomodado, sa- 
bete que si el Sahor ha derramado en tu casa las riquezas, no ha sido 
para que te entregues al mezquino placer de regalarte con ellas, sino 
para que tengas el dulce consuelo, y el merito singular de hacer li¬ 
mosna, repartiendolas. ... 

Pero ya oigo a los ricos decir: segun eso, nuestras riquezas 
mas bien son temibles que apetecibles. ... Al mismo tiempo oigo que 
se quejan los pobres preguntando: y £por que ha dejado el Senor nuestro 
sustento al cuidado de ese rico altivo y desdenoso; ... porque siempre 
son mas sus vicios que sus bienes? iAy pobres desamparados, y amados 
de mi alma! Mi corazon ... es quien primero os responde, y en seguida 
mi lengua ... os dirige tambien palabras de consuelo. ... Siendo Dios 
el Gobemador del universo, es indispensable ... que nos sujetemos ren- 
didamente al imperio de sus leyes. ... No, hijos mxos, no anadais a 
vuestra pobreza la desgracia de no conformaros con ella. ... La vo¬ 
luntad de Dios no ha sido molestaros, sino probaros y santificaros. A- 
cordaos que el mismo hijo de Dios escogio para si ese estado de pobreza 
que ha destinado para -vosotros. ... Si sabeis conformaros con vuestra 
pobreza, y hacer buen uso de vuestro estado, sentiriais infinito no ha- 
ber sido pobres; y que esa misma pobreza, que no queriais tener en la 
tierra, la bendecireis etemamente en el cielo. 

Y a vosotros ricos ique os dire? £.No es verdad que el precepto 
de dar limosna se ha establecido para ... vuestro bien? £No podia el 
Senor sin vosotros mantener y consolar a sus pobres? £No mantiene a la 
hormiga que no siembra (Pr 6:6-8; 30:25?), y viste al lirio que no hila 
(Mt 6:28)? jTristes de vosotros, ricos, si el Senor no os hubiera deja¬ 
do en la limosna un caudal para redimir vustros pecados! Porque ... 
iQuien ponderara los vicios a que generalmente exponen las riquezas? 
iQue ociosidad no las acompana? £Que profanidad no engendran? ... 

Pues, ahora, para resistir a esa multitud de vicios que inspiran las 
riquezas, in o se necesita un asombro de gracia? ... Si las riquezas 
no facilitasen por medio de la limosna esas.gracias que resisten a los 
vicios, y esa misericordia que los perdona; en tal caso las riquezas 
serxan un don perjudicialisimo. ... Pero el Senor, piadoso siempre 
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para con los hijos de los hombres, ha preparado la triaca en el veneno, 
y la ha formado del veneno. mismo, Las mismas riquezas, que por si pro- 
vocan a tantos vicios, distribuidas en limosnas, contribuyen a deste- 
rrarlos, y a conseguir las virtudes. ... Depositad una buena parte de. 
vuestros bienes en el seno .del pobre, como os lo aconseja un Profeta 
(Is 58:7?), y ya os dire con San Lucas, que en premio conseguireis un 
espiritu de verdadera penitencia para purificaros de todas vuestras 
culpas (Lc 11:41). 

Pero yo me estoy fatigando en vano, porque ninguno os teneis 
por rico; ... Teneis mucho, ... pero pensais que debeis tener mas; ... 
Decis ... que vosotros no teneis mas que lo preciso ... pero me habeis 
de permitir que os pregunte ly esas modas tan costosas que gastais? ... 
ly esos muebles tan brillantes? ... lEs todo eso preciso? ... Solo 
cuando se ha de hacer limosna, no hay mas que lo preciso; en cualquiera 
otra ocasion o biempo, todo es abundancia. ... Todo ha de ser de ri¬ 
co, ... y nada sentiriais mas que el que no os tuviesen por tales, o 
que os tratasen de pobres; pero llegue la voz del pobre a vuestros oi- 
dos, y luego desaparece esa casa abundante. .... Vosotros solo sois 
pobres cuando se ofrece la ocasion de socorrer,*y.siempre sois ricos 
cuando se trata de ostentar y lucir. ... Para librar una doncella 
virtuosa de los riesgos en que su pobreza pone a su honestidad, no ha- 
bra quien ofrezca un maravedi,* y no faltara acaso alguno entre vosotros 
tan indigno que ofrezca a esa misma doncella ... no me atrevo a profe- 
rirlo. ... ;A que extremo de relajacion debe hallarse reducido el 
mundo, cuando se encuentran en el escandalos que la modestia no permite 
reprenderlos, ni aun expresarlos! 

Catolicos, no hay que enganarse. No digais que no dais limosna 
porque solo teneis lo preciso y nada os sobra. Decid, que nada os so- 
bra y solo teneis lo preciso, porque son tantas nuestras pasiones que 
todo lo consumen. ... No penseis que enganais a Dios. £Pero que di- 
go? ... ni a los hombres lograis enganar. ... Si en lugar de las pa¬ 
siones reinara en vuestro corazon la caridad, presto tendriais para 
dar, y para dar con abundancia; porque, como observe San Agustin: asi 
como las pasiones nunca tienen lo bastante, por el contrario, a la ca¬ 
ridad siempre sobra. 

Pero es preciso, decis, que sostengamos la decencia de nuestra 
clase y estado, y para sostenerla son necesarios todos esos gastos. 
Confieso, Catolicos, que la religion y la republica requieren que haya 
distincion de clases y estados. ... Asi vemos que Ester pisaba en el 
retiro de su aposento la corona que cefiia al presentarse en publico. 

... La verdadera decencia de clase y estado en un cristiano solo puede 
ser una decencia verdaderamente cristiana, porque no hay clase ni esta¬ 
do en que sea licito al cristiano no vivir como cristiano. ... Hay 
que separar de la decencia de clase y estado todo aquello que se opone 
al espiritu del ... Evangelic Santo que siempre esta predicando modes¬ 
tia, sencillez y templanza. 

Reducida la decencia de clase y estado a una decencia cristia¬ 
na, iseran necesarios para sostenerla todos esos gastos que vosotros 
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apadrinais, y que reprueba el Evangelio? ... Vosotros solos sois 
quien decis que vuestra clase y estado pide esos vestidos. ... Pre- 
sentese sino un bomb re rico y limosnero en un traje verdaderamente mo¬ 
des to, y vereis que todos aplauden,la sencillez de aquel traje, al paso 
que reprueban y maldicen ese lujo que gastais, y que .consume hasta los 
bienes de los pobres. ... La condicion y la verdadera decencia solo 
se sostienen bien con la modestia y la limosna. 

Pero nosotros, afiadis, debemos vivir con prevencion. Lo que 
hoy parece superfluo, manana podra ser. necesario. Para desvanecer este 
pretesto, bastarxa decir, que Dios solo permite la prevencion, al paso 
que manda la limosna, y que primero es lo mandado que lo permitido. ... 
£No manda tambien nuestro Padre celestial que esperemos los bienes tem- 
porales de aquella mano fecunda que engalana las flores con mas vivos y 
variados matices que los que adoman las purpuras reales (Mt 6:28,29)? 
... A pretexto de vivir con prevencion, faltais a la confianza en el 
Senor, le haceis dos injurias a un tiempo: una despreciando sus prome¬ 
sas, y otra no cumpliendo con el precepto de la limosna. ... Pero lo 
singular de esta escusa es, que solo cuando se ha de hacer limosna os 
acordais que es necesario vivir con prevencion. ... Es guardar econo- 
mia, dice San Agustxn, solo en las limosnas. 

Pero tenemos muchos hijos que mantener y colocar. Por lo mismo 
teneis necesidad de una particular asistencia del cielo, y es preciso 
hacer mas limosnas para conseguirla. Es necesario aumentar el gasto 
espiritual igualmente que el corporal. Asx lo hacxa el santo Job, o- 
freciendo a Dios tantos sacrificios, cuantos eran sus hijos (Job 1:5). 
Ademas debeis contar en el numero de vuestra familia a Jesucristo y dar- 
le su parte por mano de los pobres. Debeis contar tambien en este nu¬ 
mero a vuestra alma y darla su porcion en sacrificios y limosnas. ... 

Estan los tiempos muy malos, decis, y por eso no podemos dar 
limosna. No dais limosna, os contesta yo, y por eso estan los tiempos 
muy malos. ... Si la viuda de Sarepta hubiera hecho lo que vosotros, 
ella y sus hijos habrian perecido. No tenia mas que un poco de aceite 
y harina. Diolo en limosna, y desde entonces nada la fait6, aun cuando 
todo el pais era desolado por el hambre (1 Ry 17:9-16). Tobias ciego y 
sin mas subsistencia que la tercera parte del jomal de una tejedora, 
por haber dado todos sus cuantiosos bienes a los pobres, no solo muere 
en la abundancia, sino que trasmite la abundancia a sus hijos y nietos, 
y a los nietos de sus nietos (Tb 2:2; 4:7-11; 14:14). ... 

Ha de venir un dia en que aquel Dios que juzga las justicias, 
juzgara tambien la causa de los pobres, y patentizara la falsedad de 
vuestras escusas. iY que le respondereis entonces? ... Pues veisme a- 
qux sentado en este soberano tribunal para ampararlos, y tambien para 
vengarlos de vuestra dureza y desprecio (Mt 25:34-46). ... 

Yo me estremezco cuando considero que en aquel dia espantoso 
... no hara mencion de tantos y tan horrendos delitos ... y solo echara 
en cara a los reprobos el pecado de la dureza con los pobres. ... Yo 
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me asomhro al considerar que tampoco hara mencion de tantas y tan he- 
roicas virtudes como presentaran allx los justos que ha habido desde A- 
bel, . .. y que solamente alabara en ellos la virtud de la limosna. ... 

Dios amable, Dios piadoso, Padre tiemo y compasivo, conceded- 
nos una entranas llenas de misericordia para con los pobres., y un cora- 
zon compasivo y limosnero, para que despues, de. haber repartido con e- 
llos nuestros bienes en esta vida, merezcamos oir de vuestra divina bo- 
ca en la otra estas dulcisimas palabras: venid, benditos de mi Padre, 
porque tuve hambre, y me disteis de comer; tuve sed, y me disteis de 
beber; estuve desnudo, y me vestisteis. ... Venid a poseer el reino 
que os esta preparado en el Cielo desde el principio del mundo (Mt 25: 
34-36,34); y venid a poseerle por todos los siglos de los. siglos. Amen. 


EngUJUk 


You can hardly find anything that is more recommended in the 
Holy books than almsgiving. It is commanded in some sections and re¬ 
commended in others (Lk 11:41; 12:33; Ecc 29:14-16; 3:33; 29:11; 4:1-6, 
8,7). 9 ... The introduction to a sermon is not the wide field that 
would be needed to present the many texts that are,found in*the other 
holy books, either recommending or commanding almsgiving. On the other 
hand it is necessary ... to know when almsgiving is a recommendation 
and when it is a precept. 

For this it is necessary to distinguish between three classes 
of goods and three classes of needs. Some goods are necessary for life, 
others for class decency and still others that are superfluous. There 
are also common needs, like those suffered by the poor who beg from 
door to door in God’s name, others are serious, like those that endan¬ 
ger the suffering of illness or serious problems; others that are ex¬ 
treme, such as those that carry with them the possibility of death. No 
one is under obligation of almsgiving from the goods that are needed 
to support life. Extreme needs' must be met out of goods that are need¬ 
ed for the decency of class, even those that are more important. All 
needs must be met out -of superfluous goods. It can be said that these 
belong to the poor and to piety and must be offered in divine worship 
to the Father of the poor. ... My objective today is to refute and to* 
crush all excuses that are offered against almsgiving. 

Dear poorI Pray to the God of the poor that He may fill me 
with fervour and dexterity to do good to your cause. Those of you who 
are not poor pray for generosity.from Divine Providence. Pray -that the 
Lord may make you generous with your brethren, the poor.* 


9 Bible texts are quoted in full as quoted by the preachers so 
that the reader may compare them with Spanish versions of the Bible. 
They are translated in the English version only if relevant. 
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QUOD SUPEREST ... 

Inhuman men have presented so many excuses for not giving alms* 

... They have been able to convince many that there are no superfluous 
goods in the world', and chat therefore almsgiving is not a command* 

This wicked doctrine was accepted by several authors, indicating that 
... among royalty, scarcely superfluous goods be found, ... thus prac¬ 
tically no one is under obligation to give alms, if these are to be 
given from superfluous goods. ... Rich of the world, there are super¬ 
fluous goods, and even though you try to excuse yourselves, you have 
them. Having extablished this truth, I ask with St. Basil, Why, oh 
rich, do you live flooded by such abundance while your poor brother 
suffers buried in poverty? ... Understand, deluded rich man, under¬ 
stand, that in His Divine Providence ... He has not intended by this 
unequal distribution to prefer the rich over the poor, but to sanctify 
the rich and the poor. He desires to sanctify the rich through chari¬ 
ty and the poor through humility; the rich through liberality and the 
poor through thankfulness; the rich through alms deposited in* the bosom 
of the poor, and the poor through resignation with which they accept 
their poverty. ... 

If the world is consulted, .the rich is the person for whom all 
the pleasures and all the conveniences of the world ... have been des¬ 
tined. ... According to the will of God, What is a rich person? ... 

A rich person is the shelter of the poor, ... destined by God to remedy 
needs, wipe tears and bring happiness to others. ... Oh rich, cries 
out St. John Chrysostom, be assured that if the Lord has poured out 
wealth in your house, this has not been in order that you may give your¬ 
self to the selfish pleasure of delighting yourself in it, but in order 
that you may have the sweet satisfaction, and the exclusive merit of 
distributing it to others through almsgiving. 

I can hear the rich say: According to this our riches are some¬ 
thing to be feared, rather than enjoyed. ... At the same time I hear 
the complaints of the poor who say: Why has the Lord left our suste¬ 
nance in the hands of this proud and despicable rich person? For his 
vices always surpass his virtues. Unfortunate forsaken poor, beloved 
of my soul! My heart is the first one that answers you ... and then my 
tongue speaks to you words of comfort. ... Since God is the Governor 
of the Universe, we must ... submit ourselves absolutely to His laws. 

... No, my children, do-not add to your poverty the disgrace of not 
submitting to it. ... It has not been God’s will to tax you, but to 
try and sanctify you. Remember that the Son of God chose for Himself 
that state of poverty that has been destined for you. ... If you know 
how to be satisfied with your poverty and how to use wisely such an es¬ 
tate as yours; you sould deeply regret not having been poor. That same 
poverty that you do not desire on earth, you will bless eternally in 
heaven. 

What can I say to you, oh rich? Is it not true that the com¬ 
mand of almsgiving has been established ... for your good? Was it 
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impossible for the Lord to support and comfort the poor without you? 
Does He not support the ant who does not sow (Pr 6:6-8; 30:25?), and 
dress the lily who does not spin (Mt 6:28)? Woe to you, oh rich, if 
the Lord had not allowed you in almsgiving a torrent in which you could 
redeem your sins! ... Who can consider the vices that generally come 
with riches? the idleness? the profanity generated? ... Is not an 
abundance of grace necessary to resist all of the vices inspired by ri¬ 
ches? ... If riches did not open the way through almsgiving to those 
merits that resist vices and to that virtue that forgives, then riches 

would be a very objectionable gift. But the Lord, who always is 

full of mercy towards humanity, has prepared the antidote in the poison 
itself, and has formed it out of the veiry same poison. The same riches 
that produce so many vices, distributed in alms contribute to dispose 
of them, and to attain virtues. ... Deposit a- good portion of your 
goods into the bosom of the poor, as recommended by a Prophet (Is 58: 
7?), and I will tell you with St. Luke that you will receive a spirit 
of true penance to cleanse all of your faults (Lk 11:41). 

However, I am exerting myself in vain, for none of you consider 
yourselves to be rich. ... You have much, ... but you think that you 
do not have enough. ... You claim-not to have more than you need ... 
but allow me to ask. What about those costly garments that you are 
wearing? ... and those brilliant pieces of furniture? ... Are all of 
these things necessary? ... Only when speaking of almsgiving is there 
nothing more than that which is absolutely-necessary; at any other 

time, there is abundance. _ You are poor only when it is necessary 

to help others, and rich when the time is ripe for ostentation. ... In 
order to free a virtuous maiden from the risks in which her poverty 
places her decency, no one will offer a penny. However, what will you 
offer that maiden! ... I do not dare to mention it. How much the 
world has degraded itself when decency does not allow us to correct it 
or even to mention these things! 

Catholics, there is no reason to fool ourselves. Do not say 
that you do not give alms because you only have that which is necessary 
and nothing is left over. You should rather say that nothing is left 
over because our passions are so numerous that they consume everything. 
... Do not think that you fool God. What am I saying? ... You do 
not even fool one another. ... If charity, instead of passion, gov¬ 
erned your hearts, you sould soon have enough to spare, and to do so 
abundantly; because, as stated by St. Augustine: just as passions never 
have enough, charity always has more than that which is needed. 

You say that you must keep up the decency of class and that of 
estate. All of your expenses are needed for this. I confess that both 
religion and patriotism require distinction between classes and es¬ 
tates. ... At the same time consider that Esther trampled secretly 
upon the crown that she wore in public. ... True decency of class and 
estate in a Christian, can only be a Christian decency, for there is no 
class or estate In which it is permissible for a Christian not to live 
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as a Christian. .,. Anything that is opposed to the Spirit of the Ho¬ 
ly Gospel ... must be separated from the decency of' class and estate 
since the Gospel is always preaching modesty, simplicity and temperance. 

When the decency of class and estate is reduced to*Christian 
decency, will all of the expenses you make to sustain it be necessary, 
particularly since the Gospel rejects them? .... You alone are the 
ones that decide that your class and your estate require that clothing. 
... If only one rich person who gives alms would appear dressed mo¬ 
destly, all would congratulate such a simplicity and disapprove the 
luxury that you are using, consuming even the goods of the poor. ... 
Position and true decency are 'supported only with modesty and alms¬ 
giving . 

You may add, ‘"But we must save for tomorrow. That which is not 
needed today may be indispensable tomorrow." To destroy this excuse it 
could be stated that God only permits us to save for tomorrow while He 
commands almsgiving. That which is commanded is more important than 
that which is permitted. ... Does our Heavenly Father not also com¬ 
mand us to expect temporal goods from that hand that colors flowers 
with livelier colors than those that adorn royal garments (Mt 6:28,29)? 
... Under the excuse of saving for the future you are expressing your 
lack of faith in the Lord. You offend Him in two ways: one, by not 
trusting His promises; and the other by not obeying His command of 
almsgiving. ... The.most outstanding thing about this excuse is that 
only when the subject, of almsgiving is mentioned do you remember that 
you must save something for^the future. ... St. Augustine indicates 
that this is economy only at the time of almsgiving. 

But, "We have many children of our own to support and educate 
for their own future." For this very reason you need heaven’s special 
assistance and you must give alms in order to acquire this assistance. 

It is necessary to increase your spiritual expenses as well as your 
temporal expenses. This is what Job did, offering God a sacrifice for 
each one of his children (Job 1:5). Besides, you must count Jesus 
Christ as a member of your family and give Him his share by giving it 
to the poor. You must also count in this number your own soul, and 
give it its share in sacrifices and alms. 

"We can not give because times are bad." I*answer, "You do not 
give alms, and because of this times are bad." ... If the widow of 
Sarepta had done that which you are doing, she and her children would 
have perished. She only had a little bit of oil and a handful of flour. 
She gave it as alms, and since that moment she lacked nothing, even 
though all the country suffered hunger (1 K 17:9-16). Tobit was blind, 
and had for his sustenance only a third of the income of a weaver, be¬ 
cause he had given all of his riches to the poor. However, he not only 
died rich, but he also left an abundant inheritance for his children 
and his grandchildren, and-even for his great grandchildren (Tb 2:2; 4: 
7-11; 14:14). ... 

The day will come in which God, who judges all righteousness. 
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will also judge the cause of the poor and He will make evident the 
falsehood of your excuses. What will you answer in that day? ... You 
see me sitting in this tribunal to protect them and also to make ven¬ 
geance of your hardness and of your contempt (Mt .25:34-46). ... 

I shudder when I consider that in that terrible day ... He will 
not make mention of so many horrible crimes ... and He will only pre¬ 
sent to the lost their sin of their harshness with the poor. ... I am 
also amazed when I consider that He will not mention so many and heroic 
virtues as those that are presented by all the righteous since Abel, 

... and that He will only praise in them the virtue of almsgiving. ... 

Loving and merciful God, loving and merciful Father, grant us 
merciful souls toward the poor, and a compassionate and liberal heart, 
that after sharing with them our goods in this life we may deserve to 
hear from your divine lips in the other life these sweet words: Come, 
blessed of my Father, ... Come to possess the Kingdom prepared for you 
in Heaven since the beginning of the world (Mt 25:34-36,34). Come to 
possess it for all of the centuries. Amen. 
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APPENDIX C 

THE SERMONS OF PEDRO MARIA DE TORRECILLA 

Pedro Marla de Torrecilla was the editor of a large collection 
of sermons published between 1851 and 1856. This collection was enti¬ 
tled 'Bi.bZA.ot2.CJX ScZcctx de PJi&dicadoJi2A . It is significant to notice 
that it was published in Paris and not in Spain. It contains his own 
sermons and those of others. Seven of these sermons are on social is¬ 
sues. These are considered in this appendix. 

I. BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF PEDRO MARIA DE TORRECILLA 

Practically nothing is known of this outstanding preacher. He 
is not mentioned either in Spanish encyclopaedias or in the CathoZic 
En.cycZopx2.dix . This could indicate that he was an x{ s Kanc2J>cudo , a Jan- 
senist or both. 

NcvtionaZZty . Torrecilla was a Spaniard. This is important, 
since it means that he preached in Spanish rather than in French. It 
also means that his sermons were not translated into the Spanish lan¬ 
guage. 

An evidence of this is that in his sermons he extolled the vir¬ 
tues of Spanish people. One of them, preached in time of national dis¬ 
tress presents the names of military heroes who defeated great armies 
with few men. He includes Amaziah, Judas the Maccabee, Abraham, Jo¬ 
shua, Jonathan, Samson and Asa before stating "I omit the Gideons, Fer¬ 
dinands of Castille, James of Aragon and the Princes of Montfort, who 
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with much smaller forces sustained God’s cause- and triumphed over their 
enemies." 1 While it is true that he mentioned a French heroe, it is 
also true that he did this only after mentioning two Spanish heroes. 

In a sermon preached at the inauguration of a court of justice 
Torrecilla presents the example of impartiality -in justice: 

Encouraged by these ideas ... of religion, morality and the 
conservation of the public good, the Recaredos, the Sisebutos, the 
Ramiros, the Alfonsos, the Ferdinands, the Isabellas, governed and 
increased their estates. Their actions were governed by the level 
of justice needed to serve as examples to their judges and magis¬ 
trates. ... It should be sufficient to remember the conduct of 
the holy King Ferdinand with Rui Diaz, Lord of the Cameros; with 
Diego Lopez de Haro, Lord of Vizcaya; and with many other great 
personalities of his kingdom. It should be sufficient to consider 
the execution of Henry III against the Guzmans- and the Ponce de 
Leons in Seville. In order not to tire you,.it should be suffi¬ 
cient to consider the strength of Ferdinand V of Aragon and his 
wife Isabella the Catholic in the administration of justice to all 
peoples. ... 2 

Only a Spaniard can talk like this. All twelve persons men¬ 
tioned above are Spaniards. Recaredo 3 and Sisebuto 4 are from the Visi- 
gothic era that lasted approximately three centuries and ended with the 
advent of the Saracens between 711 and 721. 5 . He also goes that far 
back in a comment on the lack of justice. "Rome in the times of Marius 
and Sulla and Spain in those of Witiza and Rodrigo indicate clearly the 


1 Pedro Maria de Torrecilla, 8. ibZA.ote.CCL Sztzcta. dz VfizdtxMdoflZA : 
Cifizmonta, 6 SagfiadoA , II (Paris: Rosa, Bouret y Cia., 1851), 183. 

2 TbZd. , pp. 321, 322. 

3 "Recaredo," EncA.cZopzcUa UrUvzteal IZuAtfiada Eufiopzo-Amzfu.cana 
(1958), XLIX, 1136-1138. 

4 "Sisebuto," EnctzZopzdia. UntvzfLiaZ ll.uAtfm.da. Eufiopzo-krnzruLcjxna. 
(1958), LVI, 819. 

5 Ricardo Vera Tomell, HtAtOftiJX-dz Jfa'.CZvZLCzazitin.I (Barcelona: 
Editorial Ramon Sopena, S. A., 1958), 520, 521, 545, 546. 
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sad effects of the lack of justice," 6 Only a few Spaniards could show 
this amount of interest 'and this much knowledge of the Visigothic period 
of Spanish history. Even in Latin-America most persons ignore it. 

Tim&6 ol TotOiCeUZZa. It is as difficult to date the life of 
Torrecilla as it is to determine his nationality. However, there are 
many indications of the dates in which he performed his work. 

It has already been indicated that his collections of sermons 
were published between 1851 and 1856. This means that as far as those 
sermons are concerned he can not be dated after 1856. Since this is a 
date of publication it is safe to assume that the limit is 1855. 

In one of his books'he makes a list of famous preachers. He 
includes several Spanish preachers of the Nineteenth Century. The names 
of these preachers together with their dates are as follows: 7 Miguel 
de Santander, 1744-1831; 8 Manuel Fortea, who died in Madrid in 1825 and 
fought against the French invasion and for the independence of his 
country; 9 Pantaleon Garcia, an Argentine preacher who lived between 
1757 and 1827 and also preached in favor of the independence of his 
country;^ 8 finally, Jose de Jesus Munoz Capilla, another Spanish 

6 Torrecilla, II, 322. 

7 Torrecilla, BSP, SeJvmoneA WonaLzJs I (Paris: Rosa, Bouret y 
Cia., 1851), 60. 

8 "Santander., Miguel de," EnCAcJLopedUa UnivZAAaZ IZuA&iada 
E-A (1958), LIV, 218. 

9 "Fortea, Manuel," Eniu.cJLope.dia UniveAA&l ULuA&iada E-A (1958), 
XXIV, 556. 

■^"Garcia, Pantaleon," EncA.ctope.cUa UnLvZsMat ILaitnada E-A 
(1958), XXV, 767. 
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preacher that lived between 1771 and 1840. 11 Since preachers gain re¬ 
cognition later in life rather than when they are young, this would 
place Torrecilla's first achievements at c. 1825. More significant 
than his mentioning these preachers is the fact that he includes in one 
of his volumes a sermon preached by Idelfonso Garcia in Buenos Aires in 
1844. 12 This means that the most significant decade in Torrecilla's 
work is the decade of 1840. 


II. SPAIN, 1840-1855 

The unstable condition of Spain has been described in Appendix 
B. The power of the Catholic Church was limited by the liberal Consti¬ 
tution of Cadiz of 1836. The counterrevolutionary reaction that fol¬ 
lowed was in power between 1843 and 1854. Laws were proclaimed that 
annulled the former ones. Even though only three orders were allowed 
to operate in the country at this time, the third one was unnamed. The 
Church used this as a pretext to introduce as many orders as it saw 
fit. All of this brought about another reaction that lasted between 
1854 and 1856. Church properties were disposed of by the State. The 
bishops were opposed to this and the Holy See broke off relations with 
the country.* 3 

This indicates that Torrecilla was most active during a period 


11 "Munoz Capilla, Jose de Jesus," Encldopzdia UvuveJlAat I Zu6- 
£na.da. E-A (1958), XXXVII, 420, 421. 

* 2 Torrecilla, BSP, ConfiGAZnatai Ca£Q.C[ixiA£at> III (Paris: Rosa, 
Bouret y Cia., 1851), 88-108. 

13 A. Ramos Oliveira, PoLCtlcA, Economics and Hen ofa Modern 
Spain, 7 SOS-1946 (London: V. Gallancz Ltd., 1946), pp. 50-52. 
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of conservative anti-French government in Spain. It was not a time in 
which a creative mind that sought new solutions to the problems could 
function freely. Under these conditions it was easier for Torrecilla 
to work in France. 


III. FIRST SERMON ON ALMSGIVING 


Torrecilla published two sermons on. alms giving. The following 
is an abbreviation of his first sermon on this subject. 


Spanish Text 11 * 


Ha llegado el tiempo ... en que ya no tenemos a Jesucristo con 
nosotros. ... Dispuest.o a inmolarse en una cruz paea tomar posesion 
de su gloria, nos advierte que siempre tendremos pobres a quienes con- 
solar (Mt 26:11), y que a ellos ha traspasado sus derechos con sus ne- 
cesidades; que el recibira lo que nosotros hagamos por ellos y los .con- 
suelos que acordemos a sus miserias (Mt 25:42-45). La naturaleza misma 
parece que bosqueja en nosotros los primeros rasgos y graba las prime- 
ras impresiones de estas virtudes. A pesar nuestro nos entemecemos a 
la vista de las miserias y nos conmovemos a los gritos del infortunio 
que alguna vez arranca suspiros de nuestro corazon, lagrmas de nuestros 
ojos. _ 


Si la na -raleza preocupada por el propio interes nos facilita 
esta propension a la practica de la caridad, l que sera escuchando a los 
sagrados oraculos de la Religion que nada nos recomiendan tanto como el 
ejercicio de la misericordia? Cuando quieren que, a imitacion del Sal¬ 
vador, estemos siempre dispuestos a sacrificarnos por nuestros herma- 
nos, ipuede dudarse de que esta obligacion no comprenda‘la de darles 
parte de nuestros bienes para remediar sus necesidades? 

No obstante todo esto, ... Ique extrano trastomo en las cos- 
tumbresl El mundo, el mis mo munda catolico esta lleno de espfritus in- 
diferentes y de corazones insensibles. Siempre que su felicidad no se 
altere por la desgracia de otros, poco le importa que la adversidad de 
los demas se resienta de la fortuna, y si alguna vez parece mostrar una 
compasiva asistencia, lo hace solo apremiado por un sentimiento de po- 
litica, muy distante por cierto de la generosidad y la benevolencia 
cristiana. ... 


1 ^Torrecilla, op. caX. , I, 53-61. 
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La limosna es un acto de caridad y de misericordia por el cual, 
excitados por la compasion y el amor de Dios, damos al*projimo alguna 
cosa de nuestra propiedad para atenuar su miseria, y San Agustin, que- 
riendo damos una idea exacta de esta virtud, la define asi: AyUnU. do - 
ZzyvtiA affectum cum addXXamQMto b&m&icusi; una compasion del alma por 
las miserias de nuestro projimo, y una formal inclinacion a socorrer a 
los miserables. La limosna tiene dos acciones que le son propias: una 
interior que toca al corazon, y otra exterior que excita a la mano; la 
primera de compasion, la segunda de socorro: de modo que la compasion 
es el principio inmediato de la-limosna, y esta el fruto, o efecto natu¬ 
ral de aquella; lo cual hace que vulgarmente se confundan una cosa con 
otra estas acciones y nos sirvamos de una misma palabra para expresar- 
las, aunque a juicio de San Gregorio, la compasion que acompana a la 
limosna sea un don mayor que la limosna misma. 

Esta virtud es uno de los principales deberes del amor al pro¬ 
jimo, pues si estamos obligados a amarle como a .nosotros mismos (Mr 12: 
31), la razon natural nos dicta que tambien lo estamos a todas las con- 
secuencias de ese amor, que no es una pasion ociosa, sino que tiende 
precisamente a la ejecucion, siendo, como es el amor, benefico por si 
mismo. Por eso no es posible amar al projimo y dejar de auxiliarle en 
sus necesidades cuando se puede. "El que tuviere riquezas," dice San 
Juan (Ep. I, v. 37, realmente 3:17), "de este mundo, y viere a su her- 
mano tener necesidad, y le cerrare sus entranas, £como esta la caridad 
de Dios en el?" Si la falta de caridad para con el projimo hace crimi¬ 
nal el no dar limosna, la falta de caridad hacia Dios hace criminal la 
falta de caridad hacia el projimo. ... 

Si, amados mios, el mismo Dios es quien os exige esa limosna 
que hoy os pedimos para los pobres, y que ellos os piden tantas veces 
sin conseguirla. "En nombre de Dios,*" os dicen cada dia, "echad sobre 
nosotros una mirada de compasion; interesaos, por Dios, en nuestro fa¬ 
vor. Por Dios os pedimos, que dispenseis algun consuelo a nuestras ne¬ 
cesidades y al exceso de nuestra miseria;" y vosotros os contentais con 
responderles: "Dios os bendiga, Dios os ampare." IQue lenguaje de 
cristianos! ^Pensais bien lo que decis con vuestro "Dios os asista"? 
£Por que quereis que Dios subvenga a sus necesidades presentes mientras 
reteneis en vuestras*manos el deposito que os ha confiado para ellos? 
iMirais la limosna como una obra de supererogacion y no de justicia 
porque os la piden por el amor de Dios? 

"Siempre habra pobres entre vosotros y no faltaran jamas," dice 
el Senor (Dt XV, v. 11). .... Os encargo personalmente que en los lu- 

gares donde os encontreis, proveais y contribuyais a su subsistencia, 
segun vuestros medios. "Socorred a vuestros herinanos indigentes. Sin 
duda que les debeis la compasion a sus necesidades; para .mas se la de- 
beis aun por obediencia a mis ordenes. "Pon tu tesoro en los mandatos 
del Altisimo y te aprovechara mas que el oro." (Ecc. XXIX, v. 12-14). 
Ministros de mis voluntades, predicadores de mi ley, fijaos bien en la 
manera de instruir a los ricos sobre este punto; no vayais a lisonjear 
su vanidad como habeis hecho otras veces. Predicadles la necesidad 
que tienen de socorrer a los desgraciados; mandadles esto de mi parte 
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con autoridad. Psuzzdpz, mandadles a todos sin excepcion, psuizclpz dz 
v*CtibuA; mandadles bajo pena de desobediencia criminal, que den libe- 
ralmente lo que liberalmente han recibido: VtiJOLZQjjpZ dz vZtibuA ^olcaJLz 
&UblLZAZ (I Tm VI, v. 17). Aquellos, pues, que no dan limosna a los 
pobres pudiendo darla, no solo desobedecen a Dios, sino que se hacen 
culpables de una injusticia notoria contra ese Se'r soberano; porque in- 
justo es usar de los bienes contra la voluntad de quien es dueno de e- 
llos. ... "Decidme," exclama San Basilio, "ipor que teneis riquezas? 
iEs Dios injusto en haber hecho una distribucion tan desigual? ... "En 
vano," dice San Gregorio el Grande, "se consideran inocentes aquellos 
que se apropian para si solos los bienes que Dios hizo.comunes, pues 
no dando a los pobres lo que tienen de mas, se vuelven asesinos y homi- 
cidas." "El pan que reservais, ese trigo oculto en vuestros graneros," 
dice ademas San Basilio, "pertenece al pobre que se muere de hambre; e- 
sos vestidos, esas telas, son del bombre desnudo; ese dinero que ocul- 
tais es del pobre, que esta en la indigencia." Vosotros decis que sois 
duenos de los bienes que poseeis. Es verdad, mis amados,'que son 
vuestros respecto de los demas hombres, y que nadie tiene el derecho de 
arrebataroslos: pero tambien lo es que tal posesion no es absoluta res¬ 
pecto de Dios, que es dueno de todo por una facultad inalienable, y que 
no os ha dado esos bienes para vosotros solos, ni podeis disponer de e- 
llos sino segun sus intenciones, de que repartais entre los pobres lo 
que os sobre. Lo que estos solicitan como un beneficio, Dios os lo e- 
xige como una deuda; lo que los pobres piclen con humildad, Dios lo man- 
da como Senor y Rey. ... 

Para acabar de convenceros de la indispensable necesidad de la 
limosna, escuchad lo que el mismo Jesucristo nos ensena sobre esta ma¬ 
teria. Hablando el divino Legislador a un joven que preguntaba el ca- 
mino de la vida etema, le aconseja que venda todos sus bienes y que 
distribuya su producto entre los pobres (Mt 19:21). En otra ocasion, 
despues de haber declamado contra la soberbia, la hipocresia y la su- 
persticion de los fariseos, ... les ofrece la remision de sus pecados 
si consienten en derramar abundantes limosnas sobre el pobre (Mt 23:23; 
Lc 11:42). Aqui figurando a un rico avaro y cruel, sordo a los lamen- 
tos del pobre Lazaro, condena a los corazones empedemidos (Lc 16:19- 
31). All! nos representa los beneficios que se desprenden de la libe- 
ralidad cristiana, bajo la imagen de la caritativa Samaritana, que ha- 
bxa ejercido un acto de misericordia con un desconocido. Por todas 
partes se declara protector del pobre; eh todas anatemiza la dureza de 
los ricos avarientos, y siempre promete las mas preciosas y abundantes 
recompenses a la practica de la limosna. Pero no bastaba inculdar, a- 
menazar, exhortar y prometer; era preciso mandar expresamente*la limos¬ 
na para contener la insaciable avaricia de los ricos; y esto es lo que 
Jesucristo hizo en su Evangelio. ... No se encuentra otra causa en el* 
Evangelio, de la condena.cion de los reprobos, que su dureza para con los 
pobres y su insensibilidad hacia las aflicciones de sus hermanos. ... 
(S. Mt XXV, v. 35). ... De lo cual es facil deducir que la limosna es 

un precepto precioso, pues que no so-lo se condena por la omision del 
consejo, sino por la transgresion del precepto. La limosna tiene sus 
principales ventajas en atraer sobre nosotros la misericordia de Dios, 
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servimos de medio para satisfacer su justic^La.y. prpcuramos el perdon 
de nuestras culpas, *., 

"La limosna," dice la Escritura, T, es una usura santa que se ha- 
ce con el Senor M (Pr XIX, v. 17). ,Los bienes que llevan consigo 

el caracter de la abundancia son aquellos que la caridad consagra: son 
el aceite de la viuda que se multiplica virtiendose (1 Ry 17:14); la 
misteriosa levadura que.hace crecer la pasta (Mt 13:33); el grano de 
mostaza que llegando a ser un grande arbol, extiende sus ramas sobre 
vuestros campos para preservarlos de las inclemencias del tiempo (Mt 13: 
31); es, en fin, el vaso de agua ofrecido a Jesucristo, que se centu- 
plica (Mt 25:35). "^Se ha visto jamas," dice el Profeta, "al hombre ca- 
ritativo en la necesidad de mendigar su pan? No; Dios es demasiado 
justo para que pudiera consentirlo ...! f (Ps XXXVI, v: 25). "Dios es 
fiel en sus promesas y la verdad de sus palabras se justificara siempre 
por todas partes," dice San Pablo (II Th. Ill, v. 3). ... 

Las ventajas que la limosna* reporta no se limitan a las bendi- 
ciones temporales, sino que alcanzan al perdon de nuestros pecados, ... 
"Es pasmoso,” exclama San Juan Crisostomo, "ver en que terminos se ex- 
presa la Escritura cuando habla del poder de la limosna y de su virtud 
para borrar los pecados." ”;Bienaventurado," dice el profeta, "el que 
comprende bien el oculto misterio del* pobre!" (Ps XL, v. 1). "Dichoso 
en la vida, el Senor se la hara dulce: ... Mas dichoso en la muerte, el 
Senor le librara de la turbacion del pecador" (vss. 1-3). ... Sobera- 

namente dichoso en la etemidad, el mismo Senor sera.su recompensa. ... 
Nada tenemos mas terminante en favor del bautismo que lo que escribe 
San Lucas, "Haced limosna, y todo sin excepcion os sera perdonado" (Lc 
11:41). ... La continuacion de vuestros dias no es mas que un tejido 

de iniquidades, que terminara bien pronto por la muerte. "iQue no de- 
beis temer de la justicia de un Dios, que tratara a los ricos y a los 
poderosos con mas dureza que a los otros (Ps XXXIX. Sp VI, v.7)? ... 

Por pecadores que seais, no sera mas que lo fue Nabucodonosor. 

En este nombre, que no se pronuncia sino con cierta especie de horror, 
vosotros veis un impxo, un malvado, un ateo; no importa, le dice Da¬ 
niel, haced limosna, y o yo paso por un falso profeta, o respond© de 
la remision de vuestros pecados ... no porque la limosna justifique por 
si misma, pues en este caso no serxa necesario el Sacramento de la pe- 
nitencia, ... sino porque pasando de la mano del' pobre al seno de Dios 
que la recoge, devuelve gracias que sabiendo aprovecharse de ellas lle- 
gan a convertir a los mas grandes pecadores ... (Dn IV, v. 41). Redimid 
vuestros pecados por la limosna; y de este modo las riquezas que habxan 
sido el instrxamento de vuestro* pecado, vendran a ser el medio de su re- 
paracion, para hacemos comprender lo que San Pablo dice que todo con- 
tribuye al bien de los que aman a Dios (Em VIII, v. 28). ... "Tus ri¬ 

quezas son las que te han perdido," decia San Agustxn a un rico avaro, 

"y por las mismas riquezas te salvaras." Las riquezas dan a los que ' 
las poseen medios para qonseguir poderosos intercesores, que por grati- 
tud, por deber y por interes estan obligados a pedir gracia per ellos; 
y esos intercesores son los pobres, ... amigos de Jesucristo, que se 
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han hecho suyos segun e 1 Ev^ngelio (S. Lc XVI, v. 9). .Esos pobres 

cuyos votos se elevan hasta el trono de Dios que los escucha ,.• (Ps ' 
XXXIII, v, 7). ... Esos pobres cuyo valimiento eerca de Dios no de;-. 

pende precisamente ni de su merito, ni de su inoceneia, pues segun se 
expresa la Escritura, no es propiamente el pobre quien intercede por el 
rico, sino la limosna q'ue le ha hecho. "Poned vuestra limosna," dice 
la Sabiduria, ?T en el seno del pobre, y ella rogara por vosotros" (Ecc 
XXIX, v. 15). ... iAh Hermanos mlos muy amadosl Aprovechaos, ... ese 

es vuestro rescate y si no os seryis de el, Isabels a lo que os expo- 
neis? Que vivireis en la esclavitud del pecado y en pecado morireis. 
... Ofreced a Dios el sacrificio de vuestras limosnas, y. el hara des¬ 
cender sobre vosotros los tesoros de su gracia. Daos prisa, no lo di- 
lateis, porque el Senor no esta lejos, y es posible que bien pronto va- 
ya a descargar su brazo. ... Plegue al cielo que os sea saludable es¬ 
ta advertencia y que por la caridad para con el projimo reviva en vues- 
tros corazones la caridad de Dios, unica que os puede conducir a la e- 
tema bienaventuranza. Amen. 


English VeMZon 


The time has arrived ... in which we no longer fave Jesus 
Christ with us, ... illing to offer Himself on a cross in order to 
take possession of His glory, He admonishes us that we will always have 
the poor to whom we are to give our comfort (Mt 26:11). To them He has 
transferred His rights with their needs. He will receive that which we 
do for them and the comfort that we provide for their miseries (Mt 25: 
42-45). It seems as though nature itself outlines in us the first 
traits and engraves the first impressions of these virtues. In spite 
of ourselves we are moved to compassion at the sight of these miseries 
and we are touched by the lamentations of deprivation that sometimes 
wrest sighs from our hearts, tears from our eyes. ... 

If nature itself, concerned with its own interest, facilitates 
this propensity to the practice of charity in our lives, What will it 
be when we listen to the sacred oracles of Religion that do not.recom¬ 
mend anything more strongly than the practice of*mercy? When in imita¬ 
tion of the Saviour they want us to -always be willing to sacrifice our¬ 
selves for our brothers. Can anyone Joubt that this obligation includes 
that of giving them a portion of our goods in order to cover their 
needs? 

In spite of this, ... How strangely habits have changed! The 
world, even the Catholic world is full of indifferent spirits and in¬ 
sensitive hearts. As long as personal happiness is not altered by the 
misfortune of others, it is not very important if the adversity of o- 
thers is offended by our fortune. If at times it appears to provide 
compassionate assistance, this is done out of a political need, which 
is truly very far femoved from Christian benevolence. ... 

Almsgiving is an act of charity and mercy.by which, moved by 
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compassion and the love of God, we give our neighbor something that be¬ 
longs to us in order to relieve his misery.. St. Augustine, in an ef¬ 
fort to give us an' exact idea of this virtue defines it as "cwiimL dp- 
ZcwtCA &{£ccturn cm addZXamcyvto 6en&^o£t, ff a soul-compassion for the 
miseries of others and a formal inclination to help those that are in 
misery. Almsgiving has two actions that are peculiar to it: one is in¬ 
terior and touches the heart, and the other exterior and excites the 
hand; the first one is related to compassion and the second .one to re¬ 
lief. This makes compassion the immediate principle of almsgiving, 
which becomes the fruit or final result of it. Because of this, these 
two actions are commonly confused and one term is used to describe both 
of them, even though according to Gregory the compassion that goes with 
almsgiving is greater than the gift itself. 

This virtue is one of the most important duties in relation to 
the love due to others, since we are under obligation to love them as 
we love ourselves (Mk 12:31). Reason itself dictates that we are also 
under obligation to all of the natural consequences of this love. It is 
not an idle passion, but one that precisely leans towards execution, 
being, just like love, its own benefit. Because of this it is not pos¬ 
sible to love our brother and*not help him whenever that is possible. 
Tf Whosoever has riches,” says St. John (1 Jn I, v. 37, actually 17) ”of 
this world, and sees his brother in need, and closes his heart; How 
can the love of God abide in him?” If the lack of love to others 
makes it a crime to refuse to give alms, the lack of love to God makes 
it a crime not to love others. ... 

Yes, beloved, God Himself demands these alms that we request 
today for the poor, and that they so often request in vain. ”In the 
name of God, 11 they tell you daily, "look at us with pity. For God T s 
sake interest yourselves in us. For God T s sake, we request some com¬ 
fort for our needs and the excess of our misery.” ... You only reply, 
"May God bless you, may He have mercy.” What language for a Christian 
to use! Are you aware of what you are saying when you say ”May God 
bless you” ... ? Why do you want God to intervene in their present 
needs while you withhold that with which He has entrusted you for their 
benefit? Do you look upon almsgiving as a work of supererogation and 
not of justice because they request it for the sake of God? 

The Lord says that ”there will always be the poor in your midst 
and they will never cease” (Dt XV, v. 11). Wherever you may be, I 

personally charge you with the responsability of -providing and contri¬ 
buting to their support according to your means. "Help your indigent 
brethren. You undoubtedly owe compassion to their needs; but even more 
so because of obedience to my commands. Put your treasures under the 
will of the Most High and this will benefit you more than gold" (Ecc. 
XXIX, w. 12-14). Ministers of my. will, preachers of my law, be very 
careful of the way in which you -instruct ^the rich on this matter. Be 
sure that you do not flatter their vanity as ypu have so often done In 
the past. Preach to them the need that they have of helping those in 
need. Command this with authority. PhJXCcLpC 9 command all of them, 
without exception, PstfLCcZpC dd VLtcbua, command them under penalty of 
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criminal disobedience, that they may liberally give that which they 
have liberally received ... O. Tm VI, v. 17). T-hufe, those that.do not 
give alms to the poor, while they are able to do so, not only disobey 
God, but become guilty of injustice against that Sovereign.Being, for 
it is unjust to use goods against the will of their owner. ... St. 
Basil asks the reason for your having riches. Is God unjust for having . 
made such an unequal distribution? "In vain," declares St. Gregory the 
Great, "do those who appropriate for themselves alone the goods that 
God has made common to all proclaim their innocence; for by not giving 
to the poor of their surplus, they become assassins and homicides." 
Besides this, St. Basil indicates that "the bread and grain that is be¬ 
ing reserved in your granaries belongs to the poor who are dying of 
hunger; those clothes belong to the naked; that money that is hidden 
belongs to the poor who have none." You call yourselves the rightful 
owners of the goods that you possess. It is true that they belong to 
you rather than to other men and no one has the right of taking them by 
force. It is also true that such a possession is not absolute in the 
sight of God, who is the inalienable owner of everything. He has not 
given you these things only for your own use. You-can not dispose of 
them except according to -His intention that you may share with the poor 
that which you have above that which you need. That which they request 
as a benefit, God requires as a debt. That which the poor beg for with 
humility, God commands as Lord and King. . .:. 

In order to complete the work of convincing you of the absolute 
need of alms, hear what Jesus Christ Himself teaches us on this matter. 
When the Divine Legislator spoke to a young man that asked about the 
way to eternal life. He advised him to sell all that he had and to dis¬ 
tribute the proceeds among the poor (Mt 19:21). After speaking against 
pride on another occasion, and against the hypocrisy and superstition 
that characterized the pharisees, .;. he offered them the remision of 
sins if they consented to give abundant alms to the poor (Mt 23:23; Lk 
11:42). Here he speaks of a rich and cruel man who does not hear the 
pleas of poor Lazarus and condemns those hearts that do not repent (Lk 
16:19-31). There, under the image of the charitable Samaritan woman 
who performed an act of mercy for someone she did not know. He indi¬ 
cates the benefits of Christian.liberality. He often declares Himself 
to be the protector of the poor. He anathematized the hardness of the 
selfish rich. He always promises the greatest reward to those who 
practice almsgiving. However, it was not enough to inculcate,, threaten, 
exhort and promise. It was necessary for Him to command almsgiving ex¬ 
plicitly in order to stop the unquenchable avarice of the rich* This 
is exactly what Jesus did in His Gospel. ... No other cause of the 
hardness of the lost is presented than that of the hardness of their 
hearts toward the poor and their insensibility to the afflictions of 
their breth brothers. ... (St. Mt XXV, v. 35).. ... From this it is 

easy to conclude that almsgiving is a precious commandment. It is not 
only condemned by the omission of the advise, but by the transgression . 
of the precept. The main advantage of almsgiving is that it brings u- 
pon us God's mercy. It serves as a.means to satisfy His justice and a- 
chieve the forgiveness of our sins. 
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The Bible tells us that almsgiving is a holy usury made with 
the Lord (Pr XIX, v. 17), . Yes, beloved, to give liberally to the poor 
is to loan to God for a percentage of interest, and He will know how to 
return in due time that which you give today to the poor (Pr XXX, v. 
17). ... The goods that have with them the character of abundance are 
those that are consecrated by charity. They are the oil of the widow 
that is multiplied as it is poured (1 K 17:14); the mysterious-leaven 
that makes the dough grow (Mt 13:33); the mustard seed that becomes a 
great tree and extends its branches over your fields to*preserve them 
from the weather (Mt 13:31); it is, in one word, the glass of water 
that is offered to Jesus Christ and is multiplied a hundred fold (Mt 
25:35). Is there a charitable man who must beg for his own bread? No. 
God is righteous enough not to allow such a thing to happen (Ps XXXVI, 
v. 25). God is faithful in His promises and the truth of His words 
will justify itself always and everywhere according to St. Paul (II 
Thes. Ill, v. 3). ... 

The advantages.presented by almsgiving are not limited to.tem¬ 
poral blessings.. They also include the forgiveness of our sins. ... 
St. John Chrysostom indicates that "it is surprising to see the words 
used by Scripture when it speaks of the power of almsgiving and its 
virtue in the forgiveness of sins." The prophet presents a blessing 
upon the person that understands.clearly the mystery of the poor (Ps 
XL, v. 1). God will make his life sweet. ... He will be even happier 
in death, since God will free him from the uneasiness of the sinner 
(w. 1-3). ... -He will be even happier during eternity,, since the 

Lord Himself will be his reward. ... Nothing stronger is written con¬ 
cerning baptism than that which' St. Luke wrote, "Give alms., and abso¬ 
lutely everything will be forgiven" (Lk 11:41).- ...* The continuation 
of your days is nothing more than a tissue of iniquities that will soon 
come to an end through death. Should you not fear the righteousness of 
a God who will treat the rich and the powerful more severily than the 
others (Ps XXXIX. Wis VI, v. 7)? ... 

As sinful as you may be, you are not more than Nebuchadnezar 
used to be. This name, pronounced even with fear, is the name of an 
unrighteous, wicked atheist. It does not. matter. Daniel tells him, 
give alms or I am a false prophet, or I will answer for the remission 
of your sins ... not because alms justify by themselves., for if this 
were so, the sacrament of penance would be unnecessary ... but because 
in passing from the hand of the poor to the bossom of God who receives 
them, they return grace in * that knowing how to use them they come to 
convert the greatest sinners ... (Dn IV, v. 41). Redeem your sins 
through almsgiving. This way, the riches that had been the instrument 
of your sin will become the means of their reparation so- that we may 
understand that which'was said by St. Paul, that all things work to¬ 
gether for good to those who love God. ... (Em VIII, v. 28). St.: Au¬ 
gustine used to tell a selfish rich man that his wealth had caused him 
to be lost and that through those very same riches he would be saved. 
Those riches give to those who have them means through which they may 
acquire strong intercessors, who.through gratitude, duty and interest 
are under obligation to request grace for them, and those intercessors 
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are the poor, ... friends of Jesus Christ, who has become one with them 
according to the. Gospel (St 4 Lk. XVI,. .y. .9), ,,, Those poor whose re¬ 

quests go to God’s throne and He hears them (Ps XXXIII, v. 7). 

Those poor, whose worth in the presence of God depends neither on their 
merits nor their innocence, since according-to Scripture it is not the 
poor who intercede for the rich, but the alms that have been given. 

,f Put your alms," says the Wisdom "in* the bosom of God, and they will 
plead for you" (Ecc XXIX, v. 15). ... Ah, my beloved brethren! Avail 

yourselves of this, your redemption. Do you know to what you expose 
yourselves if you do not do this? You will live and. die* in the slavery 
of sin. ... Offer unto God the sacrifice of your alms, and He will 
make the treasures of His grace descend upon you. Do not postpone this, 
for the Lord is not far away, and it is possible that He will soon lay 
bear His arm (Is 52:10). ... May Heaven permit that this advice may 

be beneficial unto you and that through charity to others -God’s charity 
may be bora anew in. your hearts. It is the only thing that can take 
you to eternal bliss. Amen. 


IV. SECOND SERMON ON ALMSGIVING 


This sermon is very similar to the sermon of Santiago Jose Gar¬ 
cia Mazo that was presented in Appendix B. Because of this i-t- will not 
be presented in its entirety. 

SXmtZasuXteA to the S&rnon Goajcajx Mazo 

This sermon is opposed to the excuses offered by many for not 
giving alms to the poor. Tarrecilla defines the superfluous in a simi¬ 
lar way to that in which it was defined by Garcia Mazo. He also defi¬ 
nes the different kinds of needs more..or less in the same way, the only 
difference being that he calls "urgent" the needs that Garcia Mazo cal¬ 
led "grave." Both men also indicated that there is no question about 
the need to meet extreme needs out of that which is considered necesr. 
sary for the conservation of the social estate or rank.* 5 Some of the 

15 Torrecilla, BtbtlotQ.ca SeZzcta dz ?n.zdujcjxdQtiQJ>i Con{zAzncia6 
CatzqcuAtOd, I (Paris: Rosa, Bouret y Cia.-, i851), 4 61-63; Appendix.B, 
PP* . ~ 
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arguments in favor of almsgiving are also similar to those of Garcia 
Mazo, such as the one related to the future of the children. 16 

Gcuicia Mazo RequOie^ Mone. than Towizcilta 

Garcia Mazo required the rich to help.the poor in their serious 
needs out of the means that they needed to keep up their estate. He 
required them to use all of their effort to help the needy in their ur¬ 
gent necessities. 17 Torrecilla required this to be done only from the 
superfluous means. 18 

Statement 6 in TowzciZta 1 * Sesunon not Found in Gasicia Mazo 1 6 Senmon 


Torrecilla reminded his listeners that the poor did not have 
any authority with which to defend themselves. 19 One of his most in¬ 
teresting statements presents the way in which the churches of antiqui¬ 
ty were willing to sell their decorations and images in order to help 
their needy: 20 

The poor of the first centuries were so persuaded of this truth 
that even though the splendor of divine worship was much more worthy 
of consideration and more essential than personal exterior orna¬ 
ment, they divested the churches of their ornaments and sold their 
sacred cups of silver and gold in order to help the poor in times 
of famine. This was also done to pay for the redemption of cap¬ 
tives of war. We know that this was done by Stl Ambrose. 

Torrecilla also- indicates that alms must be given from goods 
that are lawfully possessed. A woman can not give that which belongs 

10 Torrecilla, p. 65~;-Appendix B, pp, 

17 Appendix B, pp. 

18 Torrecilla, p. 64. ^Ibid*, p. 62 ' 20 Zfxtcf., p. 63 
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to her husband, except in an emergency. This is much, more the case 
when speaking of children and even more so in reference to servants, 21 


V, CHRISTIANITY, CONSIDERED TO BE THE MOST SUBLIME 
PERSONIFICATION OF CHARITY 


Spanish Text 22 


Senores: La caridad, que es la grande y perentoria necesidad de 
nuestro siglo, es.tambien el gran poder, el poder por excelencia de 
nuestros tiempos y en nuestras sociedades modemas; porque sola ella 
corresponde a la plenitud, a la universalidad de nuestras miserias por 
la cficacia de sus socorros. La miseria de los cuerpos ... pide nece- 
sariamente servidumbres voluntarias: la caridad es la sola que tiene e- 
se poder de crear semejantes.voluntarias servidumbres. 

La miseria de los corazones ... pide necesariamente ... una po- 
tencia grande, efectiva, sublime de. mediaeion entre ellas. La caridad 
es la sola que se halla en posicion de promover mediadores todopodero- 
sos. 


En fin, la miseria de las almas ... pide necesaria y parento- 
riamente una grande y universal conversion ~>opular. ... La caridad es 
la sola que puede suscitar predicadores populares y acomodados a las e- 
xigencias y situacion del siglo. ... Ved que- tenemos ya sentadas dos 
verdades importantisimas: necesidad contemporanea de la caridad, poder 
contemporaneo de la caridad. ... Pero, ien donde reside la caridad? 
iQuien posee verdaderamente la caridad? 

Senores, la caridad no es otra cosa que el cristianismo. ... 
Dice el espiritu del siglo, ff yo soy el abismo del egoismo." Como un a- 
bismo llama a otro abismo, el cristianismo se viene hacia vosotros ex- 
clamandoos, !, yo son la caridad, la personifieacion misma de la caridad." 

Desenvolver este abismo infinito de la caridad con todo lo que 
encierra sobrepujaria seguramente los cotos de un solo discurso. ... Yo 
no intento pues hoy sino echar una ojeada sobre el fenomeno divino del 
cristianismo-caridad. ... 


21 Torrecilla, p. 68. 

22 

Torrecilla, OCbtiotzca. SeZzcta de Vn.zdic.adon.zi>: Tnatado 4 Mo- 
noJLzt) , III (Paris: Rosa, Bouret y Cia., 1851), 98-111. 
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PRIMERA REFLEXION 

El cristianismo es caridad. . ... En el cristianismo, cual a- 
contece en todo cuerpo constituido para llenar una destinacion se pue- 
den distinguir tres cosas: vida* organizacion y accion. "El que no a- 
ma," dice el apostol Juan, ''no conoce a Dios, porque.Dios es caridad" 

(1 Jn 4:8). ... Aplicando esta sublime sentencia al cristianismo, po- 

demos decir Lambien: "El que no ama, no conoce el cristianismo, porque 
el cristianismo es caridad." El cristianismo ... es Dios en el hombre, 
... es la accion de Dios en la humanidad; luego sxguese que es la cari¬ 
dad misma, asi como Dios es caridad. ... En el corazSn del cristia- _ 
nismo iqne hallais vosotros? Encontrais lo que se halla en todo cora*- 
zon, a saber, amor; y por cuanto este amor no es otro que el amor de 
Dios en el hombre, no es por consiguiente otra cosa sino la caridad 
misma• ••• 

Cuando el cristianismo hizo su aparicion primera en la tierra, 
se presento un fenomeno verdaderamente digno de atencion; y fue el fue- 
go (Hch 2:1). ... Apenas se estaciono esta vida del cielo en la huraa- 

nidad, comenzo a manifestarse con todos los caracteres que testifican 
la caridad, con la unidad, con la fratemidad, con la donacion y espon- 
taneo ofrecimiento de si mismo a otros. ... Despojandose de todo lo 
que poseen y tienen, venden todos sus bienes, ... danlos a los demas, 
distribuyendolos no segun sus meritos, sino segun sus necesidades (Hch 
2:44,45). ... Toda vida tiene tambien ... un movimiento que la arras- 

tra; y la vida, considerandola bien, es el movimiento mismo. ... El 
movimiento propio de una vida de amor y caridad es el movimiento de a- 
dentro para afuera, es el movimiento de expansion. ... He aqux el 
fuego del cielo, el fuego sagrado caido a la tierra y prendido en. ella 
para no detenerse nunca e ir por todas partes. A tal signo reconoce- 
reis, senores, en*el cristianismo la verdadera-vida del amor y de la 
caridad. ... 


En toda vida un tercer requisito: a saber, una ley que la diri- 
ge. ... iCual es la ley soberana del amor y de la caridad? Es la de 
amar, amar y siempre amar. Resulta pues de este principio que si el 
cristianismo es verdaderamente una vida de amor, ha de tener por ley 
suprema y soberana la obligacion de amar. .... iSucede esto asi? ... 
^Cual es en el cristianismo la ley que abraza y encierra y contiene y 
resume las demas leyes, la* ley principio, la ley fundamental, en una 
palabra, la plenitud de la ley? ... "El primer mandamiento es este: 
Amaras a tu Dios de todo tu corazon, ... y el segundo es semejante a 
este: Amaras a tu projimo como a ti mismo. En estos dos mapdamientos 
tienes toda la ley y los profetas (Mt 22:36-40). ... 

Pero no era esta aun la gran revelacion del cristianismo. Lo 
que tenia que constituir la originalidad ... de la ley cristiana, era 
que esta dualidad desapareciese en.la unidad, y..que .... la plenitud de 
la ley fuese verdadera y efectivamente el amor,'la caridad. ... Tal 
es la ley que ... fue promulgada por el hombre mas digno de ser inter- 
prete suyo, por el apostol grande que la sentia latir en su corazon, 

... cuando clamaba a todas las naciones diciendo: Estgo pZwuAudQ 
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When Christianity first appeared on earth it appeared in a pne- 
nomenon that was worthy of attention- That' phenomenon was fire (Acts 
2:1). ... This heavenly life had barely established itself in humani¬ 

ty, when it began to manifest itself with all of the characteristics 
that testify to charity: with unity, brotherhood and the spontaneous 
offering of itself to others. ... Divesting themselves of all of 
their possessions, they sell all their goods, ... give them to others, 
distributing them not according to their merits, but according to their 
needs (Acts 2:44,45). ... All life also has ... a movement that draws 

it; and life itself, considering it in all its facets, is movement it¬ 
self. ... This movement propels a life of love and charity from in¬ 
side the person to the outside. It is the movement of expansion. — 
Behold the fire from heaven, the sacred fire that has fallen upon earth 
and has ligthed itself upon it in order to continue everywhere until 
the end. In such a sign you will recognize in Christianity the true 
life of love and charity. ... 

All life has a third requirement, a law that leads it. ... 
Which is the sovereign law of love and charity? It is the law of lov¬ 
ing, loving and loving eternally. Considering this principle, since 
Christianity there is truly a life of love. It also ought to have the 
obligation to its supreme law. ... Is this so? ... Which is the law 
that includes and encloses all other laws in Christianity? Which is 
the law that is the-foundation and principle of all law? In one word, 
the fullness of law? "The first commandment is this, 'Love the Lord 
your God with all your heart, 1 ... the second is similar to this, 'Love 
your neighbor as yourself. ? In these two commandments you have all of 
the law and the prophets." (Mt 22:36-40). ... 

However, even this was not yet the great revelation of Chris¬ 
tianity. That which constituted the originality of Christian law was 
that this duality would disappear in unity, and that ... the fullness 
of the law would truly and effectively be love, charity. ... Such is' 
the law ... that was proclaimed by the man who was most worthy of be¬ 
coming its interpreter, the great apostle that felt it beating in his 
heart, ... when he proclaimed to all nations, "E/ujO pZejictudo Zcg^L6 
dJJLzcXLo . ,r Thus, love is the fullness of the law. Thus, the fullness 
of the law is charity. ... Just as there is not but one law in the 
physical world, the law of gravity or attraction, ... so, ever since 
Jesus Christ placed His love and His heart in the center of humanity, 
... there is only one law in humanity, and that is the law of love. 

This law summarized in itself all other laws. ... Religion only asks 
one thing of you, that is to love. ... Love all of humanity, love 
your own enemies, above all, your enemies. ... It is a great and e- 
teraal truth that the greatest hero of charity among us is the greatest 
Christian. 

Thus, Gentlemen, that which has been said authorizes me to con¬ 
clude that the life of the Christian is really and truly the life of 
charity. I add that the organization of Christianity is nothing other 
than the organization of charity in the world, and this is my 
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QAt dUZ&ctLo (Rm 13:10); luego el amor es la plenitud de la ley, luego 
la plenitud de la ley eonsiste-tpda en la caridad, ,.. .Asx como no 
hay sino una ley en el mundo fxsico, la ley de la atraccion, ... tampo- 
co hay, desde que Jesucris.to, ha puesto su amor y su corazon en el cen- 
tro de la humanidad ... sino una ley en la humanidad, y esa es la ley 
del amor, y esta ley resume en si a todas las demas leyes. ... Solo 
os pide la religion una cosa: amar,. ... amar a la humanidad enters, a- 
mar a vuestros propios enemigos, y sobre todo a vuestros enemigos. ... 
Es una grande y etema verdad que el mayor heroe de la caridad es entre 
nosotros el mayor cristiano. . 

Asi senores, lo dicho me da derecho para concluir que la vida 
del cristiano es real y verdaaeramente la vida de. la caridad. Yo anado, 
senores, que la organizacion del* cristianismo no es otra cosa sino la 
organizacion de la caridad en el mundo, y es mi 

SEGUNDA REFLEXION 

Es muy constante, senores, que toda vida ha recibido de la pro- 
videncia, para alcanzar su fin y destinacion, lo que ordinariamente se 
llama un organismo. ... El organismo cristiano no es otra cosa que la 
jerarquxa catolica,.... una subordinacion graduada- de fusiciones de amor 
y caridad. ... Se presents a vuestra. vista la gran j.erarquia catolica 
resumiendose en tres grados eminentes: la funcion pastoral, la funcion 
episcopal y el pontificado supremo. Y i que veis en este fenomeno voso- 
tros? Una funcion de amor que va ascendiendo con la dignidad, con el 
poder. ... 

iAh, yo te saludo, oh Jacob! ”iCuan hermosos son tus tabema- 
culos! iOh Israel, cuan magnificas son tus tiendas!” (Nm 24:5). ... 

En este gran ejercito del Senor que es esencial e intrinseca- 
mente la organizacion de la caridad, creo haber expresado,*... si no me 
engano, que se alistan los reclutas para amar, que se marcha para darse 
a si mismo, y que se triunfa para morir. ... Hermanos de mi sacerdo- 
cio, hermanos de mi apostolado, a vosotros apelo y os conjuro que me 
desmintais, si es posible. ... Cuando se viene a nuestra bandera, 
cuando se alistan bajo el estandarte que nos une, como venimos para a- 

mar, como que nos alistamos para*amar, marchamos para damos. Si, se¬ 
nores, tenemos una gran divisa entre nosotros,- y esta divisa es: Dar lo 

mas, recibir lo menos. .... 

Por ultimo, senores, asi como la organizacion corresponde a la 
vida, la accion ha de corresponder a la organizacion; y este punto for- 
mara el objeto de mi 

TERCERA REFLEXION 

La accion es aquello que hay mas decisive en la vida, es la ul¬ 
tima y soberana manifestacion del ser, porque por medio de. ella arriba 
este a su destino. ... No basta aparentar, sino. que es necesario 
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hacer; y hacer y obrar, senores, es la gran prueba a.que se. halla so- 
metido todo ser en la creacion. ... 

Luego, sefiores, la cuestiSn de saber si el cristianismo es ver- 
daderamente y en si mismo amor, si es caridad, se reduce a estos termi- 
nos: el cristianismo obrando por si mismo, en la espontaneidad de su 
accion, ... £obra el bien y obra el mal? ... 

Sij senores; el cristianismo opera el bien cuando obra por si 
mismo y no puede obrar sino el bien, lo.bueno; y de aqui saco por con¬ 
clusion inmediata: El cristianismo es amor, el cristianismo es caridad. 
Si, el bien es su espontanea germinacion, ... su fruto. ... 

Cuando el precursor Juan envio a sus discipulos a Jesucristo 
... para saber de su propia boca lo que importaba saber de el, le dije- 
ron ellos a nuestro Salvador: ,f Sois vos el que ha de venir, o es menes- 
ter que esperemos otro?" iY que hizo el Senor? No responde nada, se- 
gun refiere el Evangelio; sino que en aquel mismo instante, AM ZpACL ko- 
hJX, cura de sus enfermedades una muchedumbre de enfermos; lo cual veri- 
ficado a presencia de aquellos, les dijo: "Mirad, id a contar a Juan lo 
que habeis visto. ... n (Mt 11:3-5). ... 

Lo que paso entonces pasa ahora a nuestros ojos. Hombres que 
esperan yo no se que Mesias venidero envian sus doctores al cristianis¬ 
mo para preguntarle: lEres tu la religion que esperamos? Religion de 
lo pasado, £eres todavia tu la religion'del porvenir, o es menester que 
esperemos otra? El cristianismo, senores, coma el divino Maestro, no 
responde, sino que obra. Cura a los enfermos, consuela a los afligi- 
dos, calma los dolores. ... Estas tres expresiones, senores, os hacen 
ir de claro en claro, de luz en luz; de claAA&utem An ... 

Lo que no es verdaderamente amor y caridad puede, en cierto es- 
pacio de tiempo, simular el beneficio. Puede dar por hijos de su amor 
los que no son sino hijos de su egoismo. * Pero hacer bien siempre, ha¬ 
cer bien durante diez y nueve siglos, ... ique prodigio! Tito vivio 
pocos dias, y Tito era bueno; y sin embargo cuenta la historia que mas 
de una vez se puso a suspirar por la noche diciendo: "iHoy no he hecho 
bien a nadie, hoy he perdido mi jomada!" 

Senores, el cristianismo ha vivido muy pronto haran dos mil a- 
nos, y nunca jamas ha podido decir: hoy he perdido mi jomada, no he 
hecho ningun bien. No, no, ni un solo dxa, ni una sola hora se han pa¬ 
sado sin estar llenos de beneficios que el ha derramado a manos llenas 
en el seno de la humanidad. ... 

Por ultimo, senores, y para consumar esta demostracion, solo me 
queda por deciros, que lo que el cristianismo esta haciendo en todo 
tiempo, en todo lugar, lo hace en todos los grades de la grande escala 
de la humanidad con la perpetuidad, con la extension, con la plenitud 
del beneficio. ... .. 

Sondead, senores, sondead el cristianismo en todas sus 
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profundida,das; y os dira si.empre lo mismp: amor, amor; caridad, 

caridad. 

Cuando acontece mirar al sol de un .punto cualquiera del espacio 
o del tiempo, os envia siempre una misma cosa:.... luz, calor. Y cuan¬ 
do dentro de seis meses lo miremos en el otro punto de nuestra orbita 
terrestre, ... ique es lo que nos enviara? Igualmente luz, igualmente 
calor. Tal es el cristianismo. ... El es tambien un sol, y su luz es 
la verdad, y su luz es la caridad: avanzase tambien el cual gigante pa¬ 
ra recorrer su carrera; y no hay ninguno que pueda esquivarse ni al 
resplandor de su luz, ni a la fecundidad de su calor (Ps 19:1). ... 

Nosotros tenemos una religion que es amor, no otra cosa que a- 

mor. _ El siglo es un abismo de egoismo, el cristianismo. es por su 

parte un mar inmenso de caridad. Derramase pues este mar en aquel a- 
bismo y cieguelo. ... Abrase el* divino incendip del cristianismo al 
corazon helado del siglo, y la sociedad se salvo. ... 

£Que os pedimos a vosotros, cristianos? ... £0s pedimos por 

ventura degenerar repentinamente y cortar el vuelo de la industria, 
cortar y cercenar las alas del ingenio mercantil o hacer retrogradar la 
ciencia? No, senores, y mil veces no. ... No os pedimos tampoco, se¬ 
nores, rompais con vuestras propias manos el carro que conduce la for- 
tuna publica o las particulares. Nuestro gran mal, nuestro desastroso 
mal no consiste en que todo haya marchado., sino en que haya ido a la 
merced del egoismo y en.contra de la humanidad. Luego, marche todo e- 
so de hoy en adelante a impulsos de la caridad y en beneficio* real de 
la humanidad misma. 

Oh vosotros que*extendeis y desplegais todas vuestras velas, 

... marchais vosotros con rapidez y con prosperidad nunca vistas hacia 
todas las califomias del mundo conocido y por conocer. En hora buena: 
oro buscais, y encontrais oro; pero no os olvideis de que vosotros po- 
seeis el oro verdadero, el oro puro de la verdad, el oro divino de la 
caridad. ... Ventajoso es aun en el sentido social que lleveis y de- 
rrameis tambien por doquiera vuestro oro, mas puro y sublime que el 
polvo terrestre. 

I Ah senores; viajar para enriquecerse, viajar para gozar, nave- 
gar para estas dos cosas exclusivamente, yo os declaro en nombre de Je- 
sucristo nuestro Senor que ... eso no es digno de nosotros cristianos 
ante todo, hijos de Dios ante todo!. Tiro hizo ot.ro tanto, Sidon hizo 
otro tanto, y otro tanto hizo Cartago, No se diga por Dios, senores, 
que diez y ocho siglos de cristianismo no hayan venido a dar por resul- 
tado moral y fisico sino a hacer de nosotros habiles Tirenses o Carta- 
gineses venturosos. 

No senores, no; esto no debe, no puede ser asl; menester es que 
hoy dia navegue la verdad al viento del amor y caridad en la popa de 
vuestros navlos para arribar a las.playas lejanas. .... Tal es vuestra 
vocacion, dar verdad en.trueque de oro, dar espiritu en cambio de 
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materia, dar la etemidad en cambio del tiempo. Esa es la vocacion que 
Dios os ha predestinado, ese vuestro llamamiento de lo alto; y eso se 
hara asi, porque asi es como debe hacerse. 


English V&iAajoyi 


Gentlemen: Charity, which is the great and pressing need of 
our century, is also the great power, the power par excellence of our 
times and in our modern societies* It is the only one that answers 
fully the universality of our miseries by the efficacy of its aid. The 
misery of the bodies ... must ask for voluntary servitude. Charity a- 
lone has the power of creating such voluntary servitudes. 

The misery of the hearts ... necessarily asks ... for a great 
and effective power that mediates between them. Charity is tho only 
one that can put forward mediators who can prevail over everything. 

What is more, the misery of the souls, ... finds it necessary 
and urgent to ask for a great and universal popular conversion. Only 
charity can bring popular preachers who can adjust to the demands and 
the situation of the century. ... Notice that we have already esta¬ 
blished two very important truths:' the contemporary need of charity and 
the contemporary power of charity. ... But, Where does charity re¬ 
side? Who truly possesses charity? 

Gentlemen, charity is nothing else but Christianity. ... The 
spirit of the century says, M I am the depth of selfishness." Just as 
deep calls unto deep, Christianity comes to you, Saying, "I am charity, 
the personification itself of charity." 

To unfold this infinite abyss of charity with all that it en¬ 
closes would certainly surpass the bounds of one speech. ... I will 
only endeavor today to begin the consideration of the divine phenomenon 
of Christianity-charity. 


FIRST CONSIDERATION 

Christianity is charity. ... In Christianity, as in every o- 
ther body that has been constituted to fulfill a destiny, three things 
may be distinguished: life, order and action. All of these three 
things tell you that Christianity is charity. "He who does not love," 
says the apostle John, "does not know God, for God is charity" (1 Jn 4: 
8). ... Applying this sublime sentence to Christianity, we can also 

say, "He who does not love, does not know Christianity, for Christiani¬ 
ty is charity.” Christianity ... is God in man, ... it is the action 
of God in humanity; thus it is charity itself, just as God is charity. 

... What do you find in the heart of Christianity? You will find that 
which is found in every heart, that is, love; and since this love is 
none other than the love of God in humanity, it is none other than 
charity itself. 
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SECOND REFLECTION 

It is clear. Gentlemen, that in order to fulfill its mission, 
all life has received from divine providence wuat is commonly called an 
organism. ... The Christian organism is nothing other than the Catho¬ 
lic hierarchy, ... a graduated subordination of the functions of love 
and charity. The great Catholic hierarchy presents itself before you 
in three eminent steps, the pastoral function, the episco. al function 
and the supreme pontificate. What do you see in this phenomenon? A 
function of increasing love as power increases. ... 

I salute you, oh Jacob! Row beautiful are your tabernacles! 

Oh, Israel, how magnificent are your encampments! (Nm 24:5). ... 

Brethren of my priesthood, brethren of my apostleship, those of 
you who by chance are in this holy building, I appeal to you to deny 
this, if it is possible. ... When we come under this flag that joins 
us, we come to love. We enlist to love. We march to give ourselves. 
Yes, we have a great motto before us: Give the most, receive the least. 


In closing. Gentlemen, just as the organization corresponds to 
life, action must correspond to the organization. This is the object 
of my 


THIRD REFLECTION . 

Action is the most decisive thing in life. It Is the ultimate 
and sovereign manifestation of the being, since through it the final 
destiny is achieved. ... It is not enough to seem. ’ It is necessary 
to work and to do. To cc and to work is the great trial to which every 
being of creation submits itself. ... 

This means that the problem of knowing if Christianity is in it¬ 
self love, charity, is reduced to this. Does Christianity, working by 
itself, in the spontaneity of its action, do good or evil? ... 

Christianity works that which is good when it works of itself. 

It can not do otherwise, except that which is good. From this I draw 
the immediate conclusion, Christianity is love, Christianity is charity. 
To do good is its spontaneous germination, ... its fruit. ... 

When John sent his disciples to Jesus Christ ... in order to 
know from His own lips that which he needed to know, they asked our Sav¬ 
iour, "Are you He who is to come, or must we wait for another?” What 
did the Lord do? He did not answer a single word, according to the 
Gospel, but in that very same moment, Zp6d hoJUL y He healed many of 
the sick. When this was verified in their presence, he told them, "Be¬ 
hold, tell John that which you have seen. ..." (Mt 11:3-5). ... 

What happened at that time is happening now before our eyes. 
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Men who await I do not know what coming Messiah send their doctors to 
Christianity to ask, "Are you the religion that i wait for? Religion 
of the past. Are you still the religion of the future, or must we still 
wait for another?" Christianity, Gentlemen, like the divine Master, 
does not answer, it works- It heals the sick, comforts the afflicted, 
soothes the pain, ... These three expressions'make you go from bright¬ 
ness to brightness, from light to light; dz cZcuUXatz £n cZanAJatzm. .., 

That which is not love or charity may appear to be beneficial 
during a short period of time. It can present as sons of love those 
only that are sons of selfishness. But, to do good always, during 
nineteen centuries, ... What a marvel I Titus lived but a few days. He 
was good. However, the story tells us that many times he sighed during 
the night, "Today I have not done good to any one. I have lost my day!" 

Gentlemen, very soon Christianity will have lived two thousand 
years. It has never been able to say, "Today I have lost my day, I 
have done no good." No, no, not a single day, not a single hour has 
passed without being full of the benefits that it has abundantly be¬ 
stowed upon humanity. ... 

Finally, Gentlemen, and as a conclusion to this demonstration, 
there only remains for me to say that Christianity is doing always and 
everywhere in all the degrees of the scale of humanity the extension 
and the fullness of charity in perpetuity. ... 

Probe Christianity, Gentlemen, probe Christianity in all its 
depth, and it will always tell the same story, ... love, love; charity, 
charity. 


Whenever the sun is observed from any point of time and space, 
it always sends the same thing, ... light and heat. When we look upon 
it six months later from another point of our earthly orbit, ... What 
will it send us? Still light and heat. Such is Christianity. ... It 
is also a sun, and its light is the truth, its light is charity. It 
also advances as a giant to follow its own path. No one can escape its 
light or its heat (Ps 19:1). ... 

We have a religion that is love, nothing else but love. ... 

The present century is an abyss of selfishness. Christianity, on the 
other hand, is an ocean of charity. Let this ocean cover that abyss 
completely. ... May the divine fire of Christianity consume the fro¬ 
zen heart of the century and society will have been saved. ... 

What do we ask of you, Christians? ... Do we ask you to sud¬ 
denly cut short the flight of industry, or cut off the wings of com¬ 
merce, or make science retrogress? No, Gentlemen, a thousand times no. 
Neither do we ask you to break the cart that takes you to public or 
private gain. Our great evil, our disastrous evil does not consist in 
that everything has progressed, but in that it has gone the way of 
selfishness and against humani- y. May it all go the way of charity and 
follow the impulse to benefit humanity itself. 
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Those of you who unfurl all of your sails, ... you go to sea 
with a speed and prosperity never seen before towards all of the known 
and unknown califomias of the world. Excellent! You seek gold, and 
you find gold. However, never forget that you possess the true gold, 
the pure gold of truth, the divine gold of charity. ... Even in the 
social sense it is advantageous that you also take and pour your gold 
everywhere, a gold that is purer and more sublime than the earthly dust. 

To travel exclusively to become rich and to enjoy yourselves, I 
declare unto you in the name of Jesus Christ ... that such a thing is 
not worthy of us, who are Christians above everything else, children of 
God above everything else. Tyre did the same thing. Sidon did the 
same thing. The same was done by Carthage. In God's name, do not per¬ 
mit it to be said that eighteen centuries of Christianity have not had 
any other moral or physical result than to make of us good citizens of 
Tyre or adventurous Carthaginians. 

No, Gentlemen, no; this should never happen. This can not hap¬ 
pen. It is necessary that today truth set sail with the wind of love 
and charity at the stem in order to arrive at new beaches far away. 

... Such is your vocation, to give truth in exchange for gold, spirit 
in exchange for matter, eternity in exchange for time. That is the vo¬ 
cation to which God has predestined you. That is the call that you 
have received from on high. It shall be thus because it must be so. 


VI. THE OPENING OP THE LEGISLATIVE CONGRESS 
IN A TIME OF PUBLIC MISFORTUNES 

This is a very significant sermon. As indicated, it was 
preached before congress. It also has some very interesting insights 
about the preacher. 

The Psie.ae.keJi 


The former sermon indicated a possibility that Torrecilla was a 
priest preaching to priests or a friar preaching to his brothers. This 
sermon does not say that he was a Bishop, but who else could be called 
to preach a sermon during the first session of Congress? Who else 
could dare to preach a sermon such as this? Besides, towards the end 
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of the sermon he tries to awaken the consciusness of his fellow 
priests. For all practical purposes this is the prerogative 0 f a Bish¬ 
op or of someone with his authority. 

The second part of this sermon also indicates that the preacher 
was not a French preacher. He reminds his listeners of the disgrace 
suffered by the war heroes that had to flee and found no asylum even 
when they were consumed by illnesses. This happened to the French army 
after the defeat of Napoleon. Torrecilla indicates that his- listeners 
saw this from afar in other countries. These statements not only indi¬ 
cate that he was not French, but also that he preached after 1815. 

That he was a Spaniard is also seen in this speech. In this 
same section of this sermon he refers to a time of peace and abundance 
enjoyed by his listeners. This did not exist any more. In this he is 
making reference to the time in which Spain enjoyed the blessings of 
its colonies. All of this happened before 1821. Thus, this sermon 
must have been preached after this date. He also indicates that all of 
this prosperity was not used by his people to bring them closer to God, 
thus they had to suffer His chastisement. 

The SeAmon 

This is a very long sermon. Many portions do not deal too much 
with social problems. However, others face them quite directly. The 
outstanding thing is that they were presented in a place in which solu¬ 
tions could be expected in a time of national misfortunes. This was 
rather common in Spain at this time. 

Because of the length of this sermon and the presentation of 
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other problems in the sermon, the following abbreviation will eliminate 
larger portions than in the previous sermon. However, those that deal 
with social issues will Be complete, 

SpayuAh Text 23 


The Bible text for this sermon is Ec 7:10. The abbreviation of 
the sermon is as follows: 

Senores: Nada hay tan ordinario y frecuente en los razonamien- 
tos y conversaciones del mundo en este nuestro siglo de tantas tribula- 
ciones y trastomos, como esa queja universal de que nuestra epoca es 
desgraciadisima; que no nos queda vestigio alguno de la abundancia y 
riqueza de nuestros padres; que la naturaleza se va empeorando cada dia 
mas y mas; que el mundo se debilita, y se resiente por decirlo asi de 
su misma vejez. 

Se alegan la intemperie dc las estaciones, la esterilidad de la 
tierra, los horrores de una guerra encamizada casi universal, los in- 
tereses de los ciudadanos sacrificados necesariamente al bien publico, 
las contribuciones e impuestos proporcionados sin duda a las necesida- 
des del Estado, pero gravosas a los particulares. ... Al considerar 
esto ... se cae en esa tristeza del siglo que segun el apostol obra la 
muerte ahcgando la piedad y cortando los vuelos a la esperanza (2 Co 7: 
10 ).... 


Los tiempos, senores, no son buenos en si ni malos, sino a me- 
dida y a proporcion que nosotros somos justos o injustos. T, Nuestros 
vicios o nuestras virtudes," dice San Geronimo, f, son los que constitu- 
yen los tiempos felices o desgraciados. !l Asi, no nos quejemos de que 
los tiempos rpimeros ban sido mejores que los nuestros. Quejemonos, 
si, de que nosotros no somos tan buenos como los que han vivido antes 
de nosotros. ... 

Sobrado cierto es que no nos queda de los primeros cristianos 
sino el nombre con que tan justamente nos honramos. ... Palpamos en 
nuestros dias lo que tiene predicho el Evangelio de que casi se apaga- 
ria la fe en Israel (Lc 18:8). Pero no es esto, no. lo que tiene desa- 
sosegadas las gentes del mundo. Piensan, si, en la miseria, mas no en 
la malicia de nuestros dias. Si gimen en sus aflicciones no es por un 
dolor que les haga recurrir a Dios, sino por una sensibilidad mundana 
que les hace echar menos los placeres y bienes que pierden. 


23 Torrecilla, Btbtiotzea SeZzotci da Pfie.dtcadofieA: CeAemovuxu 
SagAXldaA, I (Paris: Rosa Bouret y Cia., 1851), 278-299. 
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Levantemos, pues, senores, nuestras almas v sobre todo sentimien- 
to humano, y buscando en la& reglaa del cristianismo la naturaleza y 
causas de laa pubj.icas' calamidades, x y de los trabajos privados de este 
tiempo, confesemos de Buena fe que proceden de que 1} primero, los he- 
mos acarreado y merecido por nuestros pecados; 2) segundo, no los hace^- 
mos llevaderos con nuestras virtudes; y 3) tercero, no los apartamos 
con nuestras oraciones. 


PRIMERA PARTE 

Senores: Es una verdad repetida diversas veces en la Sagrada 
Escritura que nuestros pecados son la causa de todos los males que nos 
acontecen en esta vida. Dios, como dice Tertuliano, "derrama sobre 

las naciones ingratas y criminales el caliz de su indignacion y justa 
venganza." 

"He dado ya principio al castigo de tus pecados," dice el Senor 
por boca de uno de sus prof etas, "tu sembraras y no segaras la cosecha; 
tu prensaras la aceituna y no te dara aceite" (Mich VI:15). ^Quien en- 
ciende guerras contra Jacob? £Quien asuela a ; Israel? f? 6No es por ven- 
tura el Senor a quien hemos ofendido? No te lesonjees de una inocencia 
imaginaria: yo te hare ver que eres pecador, con los castigos que he de 
enviar contra tx," dice el Senor por Isaias (cp LXII?). Eso es lo que 
oblige a decir a San Juan Crisostomo, n Hablase de tantas y tantas cala- 
midades, y no hay sino una sola, I el pecado!” ... Es una calamidad que 
es el orxgen de todas las calamidades y de todas las aflicciones que 
nos sobreviven, y que'son saludables castigos que nos envia Dios. Y o- 
bra asi por muchas razones. 

La primera es, porque el pecado precede del apego, el apego 
procede del placer. ... Es justo, es necesario que sea enderezado 
el pecador, y que experimente en si mismo "cuan duro y amargo es haber 
abandonado al Senor 11 (Jr 11:19). 

La razon segxinda es porque en el or den de la justicia de Dios 
la pena y el pecado son dos cosas inseparables. Aquella vara milagrosa 
de Moises fue cambiada en serpiente, y Moises, espantado, huyo de ella. 
Dios hace en nosotros un prodigio contrario. Nuestros pecados, que son 
serpientes de la alcumia de aquel que sedujo a nuestros primeros pa¬ 
dres, se cambian en varas para castigamos, y debieramos huir de su 
presencia. ... 

La tercera razon es, que conviene a la sabiduria de Dios dete- 
ner con castigos exteriores y sensibles la impetuosidad de nuestras pa- 
siones. ... Cuan cierto es lo que nos ensena el Espiritu de Dios en 
sus Sagradas Escrituras*, que cuesta gran trabajo salvar a su alma en el 
seno de la abundancia y de la paz. ... Es menester, pues, . senores, 
para sacar al homBre de estos peligros, hacerle sentir las penas y a- 
marguras de la vida. ... 

Ese rico pervertido en su corazon va amontonando siempre, y po¬ 
ne toda su confianza en sus riquezas, tierras y mas tierras, bienes y 
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mas bienes. ... Aquel hombre sensual cotre atosiga,do en pos del-.obje- 
to de su pasion. Su ardiente imaginacion lisonjea, fomenta, multipli¬ 
ca sus deseos. ... 

Asx es, catolicos, como Dios sabe detener y poner coto a la ca- 
rrera de nuestras maldades. Asx es como para bien de nuegtras almas y 
logro de nuestra salvacion, contrapone al desenfreno del pecado diques 
saludables, a saber, las adversidades y disgustos de la vida, 

Cuarta razon por la cual sigue al pecado el castigo temporal, 

"El Seiior lo ha querido para hacer conocer la santidad y dignidad de su 
ley santa” (Is LXII). ... Dudarxase no solo la verdad del mandamiento, 

sino hasta de la autoridad del Dios que manda. Dudariase de la fideli- 
dad de la ley en sus promesas, si no se la viese fiel en sus amenazas. 

Por esta razon llama justicias muy frecuentemente a los manda- 
mientos del Senor la Escritura Sagrada, no solamente porque contienen 
las obligaciones y deberes, y porque en su cumplimiento constituyen la 
felicidad de los justos, sino porque llevan consigo y acarrean los 
juicios de condenacion. ... 

Por otra parte, aun cuando los fieles no cometan grandes peca- 
dos y crimenes, no dejan de comet-er mas o menos faltas que es menester 
expiar con penas temporales. , ...Es pues justo que participen tambien 
de la sociedad de penas; porque van aumentando sucesivamente con un sin- 
numero de fragilidades de menor cuantia, esa aglomeracion de malicias 
humanas que acarrean los azotes de Dios, y que producen las calamidades 
que envxa por toda la tierra. 

Vienen pues de Dios, y nuestros pecados son la causa. ... Y 
si no, la que se imputan ordinariamente las enfermedades, la carestxa, 
las guerras? 

Los unos las atribuyen a causas fortuitas. ... Se ponen a 
consultar como los Pilisteos, si han sido castigados por este o el otro 
azar: CCU>u accredit (1 Reg VI), en lugar de confesar con el humilde sa- 
cerdote Heli: ”Es el Senor.” ... 

Los otros echan la culpa a la naturaleza y a los elementos, ... 
Nunqtud ui ^umwUbuA*XsuvtuA VorrUnz amt in ^tuminihuA Ration. tuuA? 
amt in maxi indignmtio tuaz (Hab III).... 

Llega una fiebre maligna a quitaros un hijo, objeto de vuestra 
teraura y sosten de vuestra familia. El poco cuidado de un criado, la 
imprudencia de un medico o cirujano, la destemplanza del enfermo, un 
aire que le dio, y que se yo cuantas vanas fatalidades que os poneis a 
llamar vuestra estrella, os vienen sin cesar al espxritu. 

Escuchadme. Esos bienes mal adquiridos con que querxais aumen- 
tar vuestra hacienda; esa funesta indulgencia que teniais respecto de 
sus vanidades y desenfreno; ese vano cuidado que tomabais de mostrarlos 
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al mundo sin separar en los lazos que por doquiera se tienden a la ino^ 
cencia; ese sacrificio que le haciais de tin corazon que no ha de perte- 
necer sino exclusivamente a Dios; he aqui las verdaderas causas de 
vuestra afliccion y desgracia* El Sefior ha hecho pedazos ese Idolo, e 
inmolado esa victima de vuestros pecados a su justicia, ... 

Acusais la prevencion o mala disposicion del juez, la solicita- 
cion de amigos de la parte contraria, tal vez la concusion o el sobor- 
no, el credito o la sorpresa. Acusad mas bien a esas injusticias que 
os ha hecho cometer la avaricia;.esos expedientes o cavilaciones que os 
ha suministrado vuestro esxritu para apoderaros del bien ageno; esas 
trampas y lazos que habeis intentado y seguido contra tantos otros. La 
justicia de Dios os ha condenado a perder esos bienes que os quita por 
medio del juicio o sentencia de los hombres. 

Os quejais ... y aun os preparais a decir, "La tierra que pisa- 
mos se ha hecho de hierro. El cielo que nos cobija se ha vuelto de 
bronce" (Dt 23). ... 

iAh insensatos ciegos! decios mas bien; Buenos han sido los a- 
nos pasados, y por eso no hemos sido mejores nosotros. Gozado hemos de 
la sustancia de este mundo, y sin embargo hemos tenido cerradas las en- 
trahas de nuestra misericordia a nuestros hermanos, ... 

Esos pecados han abierto estos tesoros de nieve y granizo, dice 
Job, reservados por la husticia de Dios para asolamiento de los campos 
(38:22,23). ... La ingratitud para con el bienhechor la ha obligado a 

cercenar y aun retirar del todo sus beneficios, y la esterilidad de 
vuestros campos os esta echando en cara la esterilidad de vuestra alma. 

£Que dire yo de esas guerras ...? Retirad, apartad de la esce- 
na a ese hombre que lo sacrifica todo a sus intereses, que por medio de 
resortes secretos de religion y polltica hace mover esa temible maquina 
de ligas y confederaciones. ... Quitad este obstaculo del reposo pu¬ 

blico y todo el mundo vivira en paz. ... No p.enseis que ignora Dios 
los medios de calmar las agitaciones del mundo. ... £Por que no se di¬ 
ce mas bien, "quitad del mundo esos pecados que nos acarrean esos azo¬ 
tes de Dios," y el mundo quedara apaciguado? 

£Que siglo ha presenciado nunca mas inhumanidad, mas convulsio- 
nes, mas carniceria que el nuestro? La mano de Dios se siente por to- 
das partes. ... (Ez XXI;28). La consecuencia que ha de sacarse es que 
pues los castigos son tan grandes, es menester sin duda alguna que 
nuestros pecados lo sean tambien. 

^Hubo jamas mayor currupcion en xas costumbres? ... Se ha 
deslizado en el mundo una desgraciada emulacion que lleva a cada uno a 
distinguirse de sus iguales, a i'gualarse con los mas- elevados, a no ce- 
der a nadie, ... £Hay nada tan comun en el mundo como la envidia? ... 
La dicha ajena se consituye para el envidioso en objeto de espanto y de 
tormento. 
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No hay lugar en la vida privada que no se haga empeno y alarde 
de descuhrirlo para echarlo en cara v No hay circunstancia vergonzosa 
en las familias que no se % saque a claro * , t , No hay lunar en la vida 

privada que no se haga empeno y alarde de descuhrirlo para echarlo en 
cara, no hay circunstancia vergonzosa en las familias que no se saque a 
claro. ... Se juzga mal no solamente de la$ acciones, sino hasta de 
los pensamientos, hasta de las intenciones, profanando asi ese santua- 
rio que se ha reservado el mismo Bios. 

Cada cual se forga e inventa diversa manera de detraer a sus 
projimos. Unos asestan un tiro de muerte a la reputacion de sus herma- 
nos. ... Otors sazonan sus discursos con palabras lisonjeras y joco- 
sas que encuhren el fatal veneno, y no muerde mas afilada la lengua de 
una vibora que la suya. 

Se ha hecho ademas comun cierto espiritu de irreligion aun en- 
tre los mismos que se precian de cristianos. ... El fervor se ha dis- 
minuido y disminuye sensiblemente de un modo espantoso. ... Encuen- 
transe desiertas las iglesias. No se escucha la palabra de Bios sino 
por el gusto de oir las personas que predican. ... 

A vista de tantos abusos y aun de crimenes, £se pregunta porque 
alcanzamos tiempos tan malos? ... Yo no os respondere sino lo que de- 
bierais responder vosotros mismos; y es, que nos hemos acarreado estos 
males con nuestros pecados, y que tratamos de conjurarlos con verdadera 
sumision, fe y penitencia: objeto de mi 

SEGUNDA PARTE 

Bos especies hay, senores, de juicios de Bios en la tierra: li¬ 
nos, espirituales e invisibles, como la ceguedad del espiritu, ... los 
otros son juicios esteriores y visibles, como la perdida, deterioro o 
menoscabo de bienes. ... Pero aun cuando ambas especies de juicios 
progengan del mismo origen o causa, producen empero efectos diferentes. 
Los juicios interiores obran justicia de Bios, y los exteriores son 
muestras de su misericordia. ... Hay ademas otra diferencia, y es que 
los interiores no causan pesar, cuando los exteriores afligen vivamente 
el sentido. ... Castiga el Senor a un tiempo mismo a Faraon y al E- 
gipto entero. ... No sucede con el Senor omnipotente como con los re- 
yes de la tierra, dice san Agustin. ... Cuando quiere, dice el Profe- 
ta, manda su espada que de la vuelta al mundo, y nos espanta de la mis- 
ma suerte con los castigos publicos como con los particulares, llaman- 
donos asi por ambos medios, como ensena el mismo santo doctor. 

Hay pues dos cosas distintas que considerar en la adversidad y 
tribulaciones: la pena de la presuncion ... y la gracia de la vocacion, 
Unas veces nos llama con su gracia, la cual despide en nuestro corazon 
una centella de su amor, y hace brillar en nosotros un rayo de su ver- 
dad. ... Otras veces nos llama con beneficios y quiere atraemos con 
lazos de amor y reconocimiento, por la consideracion de las reccmpensas 
que nos promete o de los dones que nos distribuye. ... Otras veces 
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nos llama, por medio de su palabra y. predicacion del Evangelio v Pero 
suceda ordinari^mente. que se viene al serjnon o pgr casualidad ? o por 
habito o por curiosidad, No se toman para si las verdades que se anun- 
cianj y si se desea que el predicador haga imagenes o descripciones de 
los vicios de la epoca, es por Juzgar del.talento de este o de aquel o- 
rador. .., Pero el llamamiento de Dios por medio de las aflicciones 
es mas eficaz, porque hace impresiones mas sensibles. ... .Esta muy 
puesto en la naturaleza que cuando nos llegue un castigo, apartemos la 
causa ... con los auxilios interiores con que Dios no deja de favorecer- 
nos en medio de nuestras penas. 

De todo esto parece natural hubiera de proceder la sumision, la 
fe, la penitencia; mas no se ven por desgracia sino quejas y murmura- 
ciones. Cierra en una palabra el rido al cielo; y "he aqui como Dios," 
dice el profeta, "que nos convida a venir a el, ve a su pueblo que se 
rehusa de acudir a el, y se deja arrastrar en pos de sus deseos y codi- 
cias." Sad abZanmt Zn voluntatZbuA at Zn pnavZtata coAdZi 4uZ mate 
(Jr 7:24). ... 

Padeceis, es verdad, tribulaciones;-pero gracias al cielo el a- 
zote mas terrible de Dios aun no ha llegado a vuestros tabemaculos, 
cuando tiene asolados otros de gentes mas justas que nosotros. ... Ha- 
beis visto a lo lejos en paises vecinos esas tropas de hombres errantes 
huyendo en derrota a la faz de sus formidables contraries, sin encon- 
trar siquiera un asilo en donde albergar los restos de un ejercito de 
heroes desgraciados*. A lo lejos, no entre vosotros, habeis visto esos 
ejercitos consumidos por las enfermedades. 

Tocados pues vuestros corazones de tamanos desastres acaecidos 
casi a vuestra puerta, decid, no con tristeza: ... "El Senor hace pasar 
sobre nosotros el castigo de sus justos juicios." sino con accion de 
gracias: MC$&UcosicUae. Vomiyu, quia, non 6iuru6 contumptC (Lm 3:22). 

Dios adapta y proporciona sus juicios no a nuestro pecado, sino a nues- 
tra flaqueza. Sabe lo que podemos sobrellevar, y no nos carga mas de 
lo que pueden nuestras fuerzas Q. Co 10:13). ... 

Confieso a la verdad que es muy duro a los vasallos suministrar 
al orgullo y caprichos de un Roboam la parte mas exquisita de su ha¬ 
cienda. Empobrecerse por un Ezequias que intenta amontonar tesoros pa¬ 
ra fascinar a embajadores extranjeros con muestras de vana y aun crimi¬ 
nal magnificencia (1 Ry 12:1-14; 2 Ry 20:12-19), ... pero en un gobier- 
no constituido bajo un soberano justo, prudente y religioso, es necesa- 
rio y meritorio sostener con subsidios- voluntaries el honor y majestad 
de la religion y de la republica. No es esto un don, un presente que 
se hace al prlncipe; es un socorro que se hace a la sociedad, al pueblo, 
princisa de las provincias: ?>iUfi(iZp& pK0V^(U&ium (Lm 1:1), como dice 
el profeta Jeremias. 

Traed, senores, a vuestra memoria aquellos felices tiempos en 
que la paz reinaba en toda esta vasta republica, en que la abundancia 
la colmaba de ventura y alegria, en que gozabais sin alarma ni zozobra 
de esos bienes que era tan facil adquirir, como dificil de perder. ... 
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Sin embargo tantas bondades ? tant^s longanimidades, no nos han podido 
ganar ? senores, a Dios, . No nos extjrafiemos pues, , que el Senor, ^ 
viendo el sacrilego desperdicio que hacemos de sus bondades, nos visite 
con sus azotes. , 

,f A punto esta el mundo de arruinarse," dice san Geronimo, "y no 
se dobla la cerviz nuestra. 11 . *. En lugar de aprovechamos de los 
castigos que providencial y misericordiosamente nos envia el Senor, no 
hacemos sino meritos para atraemoslos mayores; no tratataos de evitarlos, 
de aplacar la ira del Senor con la enmienda de nuestras costumbres, con 
el fervor de nuestras oraciones: y esto sera el breve asunto de mi 

TERCERA PARTE 

Perteneciendo siempre nosotros al Senor, sea que nos humille, 
sea que nos levante, por deber y por conveniencia hemos de vivir en con- 
tinua sumision y dependencia de su gracia. ... 

La oracion es un homenaje que tributamos a Dios, un reconoci- 
miento de su grandeza y de su poderio sobre nosotros. ... Es pues la 
oracion un medio eficaz para corregir nuestras costumbres, alcanzar do- 
nes celestiales, sacamos de nuestras miserias y libramos de nuestras 
tribulaciones. .., 

£Cual es el estado de la mayor parte de los cristianos en tiem- 
pos de tribulaciones? No cesan de quejarse, mas sin pensar en recono- 
cerse. Son humillados por necesidad, sin que sean por ello mas humil- 
des. ... Asi eran aquellos falsos magnanimos, que viendo como Dios a- 
rruinaba sus casas, decian con tono altivo y enojoso: !f Los ladrillos se 
han caido, nosotros reedificaremos con sillares; hanse perdido nuestros 
sicomoros; mas nosotros plantaremos cedros" ... (Is IX:10). 

De aqui precede que no recurren jamas a la oracion; SupeA quo 
p&opZtiub XCbZ Z66Z pote/LO? dice el Senor al pecador. £Que bendicion 
me pides; que perdon? Ora pues, n Yo he excitado tempestad, yo la apa- 
ciguare; mas tu estas como adormecido, como aletargado en medio de un 
mar borrascoso; y tu diras: me han herido, y yo no he sentido nada." 

EX tanquam dunmiejtt aja mtdio ma/uX; oX dic&>: v^beAaveAunX me, oX 
non 6 W 1 AX (Pr XXIII:34,35). 

Aconsejad a estas gentes frxas o endurecidas que practiquen 
buenas obras. Ocupados en los males que padecen, no pueden pensar en 
el bien que debieran hacer, Exhortadlos a la.oracion y os responderan 
como Aaron pronto a ofrecer el sacrificio despues de la muerte de sus 
dos hijos: "£A que otra cosa puede pensar sino en sus propias desgra- 
cias el que se halla desgraciado?” Quo modo po&&um$> ptcLC2A& V<L0 men£(L 
ZxiQubnXX .. . (Lv 10:1-7) . 

AcczpZt MoyAZA OXCUACVLConem. .. . Mas no se trata aqux de una 
embarazosa muchedumbre de ceremonias legales. ... Todos esos males en 
fin padecidos con paciencia, son oraciones no solamente suficientes. 
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sino utiles y^ eficaces* ,iPorque no vamos todos a, las iglesias a 
presentar a nuestro Senor Jesucristo corazones contritos.y humillados? 


Hay, senores, tres especies de voces que suBen de la tierra al 
cielo. La voz de la inocencia: y esta es la voz que en la sangre de A- 
bel clamaba al.Senor (Gn 4:10}, La voz del.sufrimiento, cuando se 

Horan sus propias miserias. .Esas quejas proceden ordinariamente 
mas bien del amor propio que de compuncion del corazon. ... Mas la 
voz de la oracion tiene mas poderio y fuerza para con Dios que las o- 
tras dos, y especialmente en tiempo de aflicciones. 

Sacerdotes de Jesucristo, ique haceis pues en el altar cuando 
ofreceis ... esa Hostia .que borra los pecados, y como consecuencia 
de esto quita del mundo las calamidades que no Aon sino castigo de a- 
quellos? ... 


Por lo que a nosotros toca, oh soberano Senor de cielos y tie¬ 
rra, vednos aqui ante vuestro acatamiento, mas de nuestros pecados arre- 
pentidos, que heridos de nuestras calamidades. ... Si necesario es, 
Senor, que alguno os apacigiie y os contenga, vai aqui postrado ante 
vuestro divino acatamiento tantos Moises juntos como legisladores con- 
gregados, que levantan hacia el cielo sus corazones purificados y sus 
manos consagradas. ... Volved pues a tomar vuestro corazon y entranas 
de Padre. Decid, mandad al mundo que se calme, y el mundo se tranqui- 
lizara. Sois, cuando quereis, el Dios de la paz, o el Dios de los ejer- 
citos. Dad a vuestro pueblo esa paz, mil veces mas venturosa y amable 
que las victorias. Os la pedimos, Senor, no para vivir con mayor li- 
cencia, sino para serviros con mayor descanso. No para abusar de las 
prosperidades y reposos de esta vida, sino para adelantar nuestra pro- 
pia santificacion y merecer el descanso etemo en la etema. Am£tt. 


EngZsCbh \hiKhi.0Yi 


Gentlemen: Nothing is more often the subject of conversation 
in our present world of constant tribulations and disturbances than 
that universal complaint that our age is most unfortunate, that nothing 
remains of the abundance and riches of our forefathers. Nature moves 
from bad to worse. The world is weakening constantly, giving way, as 
it were, to its very old age. 

The rawness of the seasons, the sterility of the earth, the hor¬ 
rors of a bloody and almost universal war, the sacrifice of private in¬ 
terests for public wellbeing, the high taxes that are needed by the 
state but which hurt the individual so much are all presented as rea¬ 
sons for this situation, The consideration of all of this ... 

brings about that sadness that according.to r the apostle brings about 
death, drowning piety and cutting off hope (2 Co 7:10), ,,, 
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The seasons neither good nor bad of themselyes except in 
proportion to our being righteous or unrighteous t T *0ur vices or our 
virtues/.' according ta St v Jerome, Tr are. fhose that make the seasons hap¬ 
py or unpleasant. n Thus, let us not complain that the times .before our 
own were better than now* Let us complain that we are not as good as 
those who have lived before us. ... 

It is too true that the only inheritance we have as Christians 
is that name with which we rightrully honor ourselves. We are living 
today that which was predicted in the Gospel: that faith would be prac¬ 
tically extinguished in Israel (Lk 18:8). However this would be, it is 
not the reason for the uneasiness of the people of the world. They do 
think of the misery, but not of the malice of.our days. If they moan 
in their afflictions, it is not because of a pain that brings them back 
to God, but because of a worldly sensibility that makes them miss their 
goods and their pleasures. 

Let us lift our souls above every human feeling and seek in the 
rules of Christianity the cause and nature of these public calamities 
and hardships of these times. Let us confess freely that they come be¬ 
cause: 1) first, we have brought them on ourselves because of our sins; 
2) second, we do not make them bearable by our virtues; and 3) third, 
we do not dismiss them by our prayers. 

FIRST PART 

Gentlemen: Time and time again the Scriptures repeat that our 
sins are responsible for all of the evil things that befall us in this 
life. Tertullian says that "God pours upon the ungrateful and criminal 
nations the wrath of His indignation and just vengeance." 

"I have already begun to punish you for your sins," says the 
Lord through one of His prophets. "You shall sow and not reap. You 
shall press the olive and have no oil" (Mich. VI:15). Who ignites wars 
against Jacob? Who devastates Israel? "Is it not, perhaps, the Lord 
whom we have offended? Do not boast of false innocence. I shall make 
you see that you are a sinner with the chastisements that I will send 
you." This is the message of the Lord through. Isaiah (Ch. LXII?) . This 
is waht makes St. John Chrysostom say, "They speak of so many afflic¬ 
tions, when there is but one, sin!" ... One affliction brings about 
all of the afflictions and calamities which we suffer. These are 
healthy punishments sent by God, It works like this for many reasons. 

The first, because sin originates in attachment. Attachment 
begins with pleasure. ... The sinner must be straightened. He must 
know by personal experience how painful it is for him to have abandoned 
the Lord (Jr 11:19). 

The second reason is that in the order of God’s righteousness 
suffering and sin are inseparable, Moses’ miraculous rod.was' trans- 
fromed into a serpent. . Terrified, he fled from it. God performs the 
opposite miracle for us. Our sins, serpens of the lineage of the one 
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that seduced our forefathers,, transform themselves intq rods fqr our 
punishment. We must flee from their presence, 

. The third reason, is that it suits the wisdom of God to hinder 
the impestuosity of our passions' through exterior and sensible punish¬ 
ments, How true is that which the Spirit of God teaches us in the 

Sacred Scriptures, that it is not easy to save a soul in the midst of 
riches and peace, ... In order to take a person out of these dangers 
it is necessary to make him feel the suffering and bitterness of life. 


That perverted rich person always accumulates more. He puts 
all of his trust in riches, lands and goods. ... That sensual person 
is always running after the object of his passion. His ardent imagina¬ 
tion flatters, instigates and multiplies his desires. ... 

This is the way God restrains our iniquities. This is the way 
in which He places salutary dikes to stop our unbridled sinfulness. 

These are the adversities and trials of life. 

The fourth reason for which temporal punishment follows sin is 
that "This is the will of the Lord to make known the noliness and digni¬ 
ty of His holy law" (Is LXII). ... Otherwise, the truthfulness of the 

commandment would be doubted as well as the faithfulness of the law in 
its promises if it were not faithful in its chastisements. 

Because of this Holy Scriptures often'use* the term righteous¬ 
ness for the commandments of the Lord, not only because they contain 
the obligations and the duties, not only because in their fulfillment 
is found the happiness of the righteous, but also because they carry 
with them the judgments of condemnation. 

On the other hand, even though believers may not commit great 
sins and crimes, they still commit transgressions that must be expiated 
with temporal chastisements. ... It is therefore just that they also 
participate in the sufferings of society, since these increase with the 
uncountable frailties of lesser rank, that conglomeration of human mis¬ 
takes that bring about God ? s chastisements and produce the calamities 
that He sends throughout the earth. 

Thus, they come from God, and our sins are responsible, ... If 
this is not so, Why illnesses, scarcity and war? 

There are those that attribute them to fortuituous causes, ... 
Like the Philistines, they consult the reason for their punishment: dOr 
accZdit (1 Reg VI) , rather than confessing with the humble priest E- 
li: "It is the Lord." ... 

Others blame nature and the elements, ... NunquZd Zn fiZuminZ- 
bcis ZsuztuA &5 VomZnd ant Zn fiZumZnZbuA finno/L ZuuA? out Zn rnatiZ ZndZg- 
natZo taa (Hab. Ill), 
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A malignant feyer deprives you o.f a.son* object of your love 
and support of your family,.. The carelessness o£,.§ servant * the impru¬ 
dence of a physician or a surgeon* the intemperance of the sick, a 
breeze, and how many other vain fatalities that you call your star 
constantly come to your spirit. 

Listen. Those ill gained profits with which you sant to in¬ 
crease your property; that unfortunate indulgence of vanity; that 
futile concern you had to exhibit them to the world without undoing the 
cords that bind you to innocence; that sacrifice rendered them that be¬ 
longs only to God; these are the true causes of your affliction and 
disgrace. The Lord has broken that idol. He has offered that victim 
of your sins to His righteousness * ... 

You blame the bad disposition of the judge, the requests of 
friends of the other side, probably even bribes, credit or surprise. 

You should rather blame those injustices that you have committed be¬ 
cause of your selfishness; those dishonest procedures that your spirit 
has led you to follow in order to acquire that which belonged to some¬ 
one else; those snares that you have used against so many persons. 

God’s righteousness has condemned you to lose those goods that He takes 
away from you through man’s justice. 

You complain ... and you are even prepared to say, ’’the ground 
we tread on has become iron. The heaven that covers us brass” (Dt 23). 


Blind fools! You should rather say, ’’The past years have been 
good, and because of that we have not been better. We have enjoyed the 
abundance of this world. However, we have closed the bowels of our 
mercy to our brethren. ... 

Job states that those sins have opened these treasures of snow 
and hail, reserved by God’s righteousness for the devastation of the 
fields (38:22,23). ... The lack of appreciation to the provider has 

made Him withdraw His benefits completely. The sterility of your 
fields is indicative of the sterility of your souls. 

What can I say of those wars ,.,? Withdraw from the scenario 
the man who sacrifices everything for his own interests, who using se¬ 
cret resources of religion and politics moves the machinery of leagues 
and confederations. ... Withdraw this obstacle of public peace, and 
all of the world will live in peace, .Don’t ever think that God 
does not know the means of bringing to a halt all of the restlessness 
of the world. ... Why is it not said, ’’Take away all of those sins 
that bring about all of those chastisements of God,” and the world will 
be at peace? 

What century has witnessed more inhumanity, more convulsions 
and slaughter than ours? God’s hand is felt everywhere, ... (Ez XXI: 
28). We must conclude; therefore, that since the punishments are so 
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great, the sins that bring them about, pur sins, are extremely greet 
also* 


Has there ever been a greater corruption of habits? , .* The 
world has seen an unfortunate emulation that makes everybody differ 
from their equals, and to attempt to’be like' those of higher standing, 
not giving in to anybody* ... Is there anything that is more common 
in the world than envy? .*• Another person’s joy becomes a torment to 
the envious. ... 

Nothing in private life is so secret that it will not be discov¬ 
ered and used to bring shame upon others. Nothing shameful among fami¬ 
lies is not made public. .*. There is no birthmark in private life 
that must not be discovered; ... Not only actions, but even thoughts 
and intentions are judged. The sanctuary that God Himself has kept for 
Himself is profaned. 

Every one looks for a way to detract his neighbors. Some fire 
a mortal shot at the reputation of their brethren. ... Others spice 
their discourses with flattery that hides the fatal poison, A serpent’s 
mouth does not bite harder than the mouth of these persons. 

A spirit of irreligiousness has become common even among those 
who pride themselves with being Christians. ... Religious fervor has 
been surprisingly diminished. *.. Churches are abandoned. The word 
of God is heard only because of the satisfaction of hearing the preach¬ 
er. 


In the face of so many crimes, we still ask ourselves why times 
are so bad. ... I will not answer this question that should be an¬ 
swered by yourselves. That is, we have carried upon ourselves these e- 
vils with our sins. We must endeavor to exorcise them with true submis¬ 
sion, faith and penance, the subject of my 

SECOND PART 

There are two kinds of judgements of God upon the earth. Some 
are spiritual and invisible, such as blindness of the spirit. 0- 

thers are exterior and visible, such as the loss, deterioration or re¬ 
duction of goods, Even when both types of judgements come from 

the same origin or cause, they produce different effects. The interior 
judgements bring about God’s righteousness. The exterior are a manifes¬ 
tation of His mercy, **. There is also another difference* This is 
that the interior do not cause sorrow, while the exterior ones afflict 
the senses. ... The Lord punishes Pharaoh and all of the Egyptian na¬ 
tion at the same time, It is not the same with the Omnipotent 

Lord as with the kings of the earth, according to St. Augustine. ,.. 
Whenever He wants, says the Prophet, He sinds His. sword around the 
world and terrifies us wi :h both public and private punishments-.• He 
calls us using both means, as taught by the same holy doctor. 

This means that there are two different things that must be 
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considered in relationship to adversity ^nd tribulations; the pain of 
presumption and the grace of yocation, He sometimes calls us with. 
His grace, which leaves in our hearts a spark of His lpve, and causes a 
beam of His truth to shine within us. ... At'other times He calls us 
with blessings, to attract us. with bonds of love and recognition, con¬ 
sidering the rewards that He promises us or the things He gives us. ... 
Other times He calls us through His Word and the preaching of the Gos¬ 
pel. However, we generally come to the sermon by chance, habit or cu¬ 
riosity. The truths that are,preached are not taken personally, and if 
there is any desire that the preacher describe the vices of the age, it 
is to judge his talent as a speaker. ... However, the call that God 
makes through affliction is more effective, since it makes more sensi¬ 
tive impressions. ... It is human nature to separate the cause from 
the punishment ... by the inner assistances with which God helps us in 
the midst of our pains. 

It seems natural that the result of all of this should be sub¬ 
mission, faith, penance, but unfortunately only complaints and gossip 
are seen. The ear is closed to heaven, and "behold," says the prophet, 
"how God who invites us to com, to Him, sees His people refusing to go 
to Him, and allowing itself to be dragged by its desires and coveteous- 
ness," Szd abioAimt in voiuntaiibuA in psiavitajto, aotidib 4>ui maii 
(Jr 7:24). ... 

It is true that you suffer afflictions, but thanks be to heaven 
that the worse chastisement of God has not come to your tabernacles, 
while He has devastated others who are more righteous than we are. ... 
You have seen from afar in neighboring countries those troops fleeing 
after being defeated, without even finding an asylum in which to shel¬ 
ter the remnants of an army of disgraced heroes. From afar, and not in 
your midst, you have seen those armies consumed by illness. 

With hearts touched by such great disasters taking place almost 
at your doorsteps, say, not with sorrow, — "The Lord brings upon us 
the punishment of His righteous judgements," but with thankfulness, Mc- 
AQAicoKdiaz Vomini quia non AumuA consumpti (Lm 3:22). ... God adapts 

and provides His judgements not according to our sin, but taking into 
account our weakness. He knows how much we can take, and He does not 
give us more than we can bear (1 Co 10:13), 

I must confess that it is not easy for vassals to give a Reho- 
boam the best part of their belongings (1 K 12:1-14), to become impove¬ 
rished for a Hezekiah who want to accumulate treasures in order to fas¬ 
cinate foreign ambassadors with a vain and even criminal magnificence 
(2 K 20:12-19): but in a government that has been constituted under 

a righteous, prudent and religious sovereign, it is necessary and wor¬ 
thy to support the honor and majesty of religion and country through 
voluntary subsidies. This is.not a gift that is made to the prince. It 
is an aid to society, to the people, the princes^ of the province: Psiin-* 
C2p4 pnovintiia/wm (Lm 1:1), according to the prophet Jeremiah. 

Remember those happy days in which peace reigned in all of this 
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great land, when abundance brought joy, when you enj oyed .without any 
fear those goads attained with such ease and almost impossible to lose, 

... In spite of so many manifestations of kindness and goodness, these 
could not win us to God, Thus, we should not be surprised that as , 
the Lord saw such a sacrilegious waste of His kindness. He visits us 
with His punishments, ,,, 

"The world is about to be ruined,” says St, Jerome, "and our 
brow does not bow." ,,, Instead of making good yse of the punishments 
that the Lord providentially and mercifully sends us, we only work to 
bring others upon us that are even greater. We do not try to avoid 
them, to placate the wrath, of the Lord with the amendment of our ways, 
with the sincerity of our prayers. This will be the brief subject of my 

THIRD PART 

Since we always belong to the Lord, even if He humbles us or 
lifts us up, it is our duty and convenience to live always in submis¬ 
sion and dependance on His grace. 

Prayer is homage we give God. A recognition of His greatness 
and power over us. ... Thus, prayer is an efficient way to correct 
our ways, reach heavenly gifts, take us out of our miseries and deliver 
us from our tribulations, ... 

What happens to the majority of Christians in times of tribula¬ 
tion? They constantly complain, without taking into account their own 
weaknesses. Necessity humbles them, but they are not as humble as they 
should be. ... Those false magnanimous persons were like that, who 
saw the manner in which God ruined their homes and boasted, "The bricks 
have fallen, we shall rebuild with rocks; our sycamores have been lost, 
we shall plant cedars" ... (Is IX:10). 

Because of this they never pray. SupeJi quo pKOpiXiuA £tht 
pot^AO?, says the Lord to the sinner. What blessing or forgiveness do 
you seek? Pray, therefore, "I have aroused the tempest, I will calm it. 
But you are asleep, as drowsy in the midst of a tempestous sea. You 
will say, T I have been wounded and I have not felt anything 1 ," E t VlL 5 
tanquam du/imiznA -in rmdCo masiiA; oX dLic&>: veAoeAavEAunt me, eX non 
(Pr XXIII: 34,35). 

Counsel these indifferent and hardened persons to good works. 
Worried about their bad luck, they cannot think about the good that 
they should do. Exhort them to prayer, and they will answer as Aaron, 
ready to sacrifice after the death, of his sons, "In what other thing 
can I think except the unhappiness of my disgrace? Quo modo pQAAumb 
placeAz V&o mrntz JLugubnJX ,,, (Lv 10:1-7), 

A CCZpiX MoifSe, 6 eJCCUACUttonem. ... However, reference is not 
made here to an embarrassing amount of legal ceremonies, ... all of 
those evil experiences suffered with, patience are prayers, worthy. 
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allsufficient and efficient^ Why do we not go to the. churches to 

present to our Lord Jesus Christ contrite and humble hearts? ,, * 

There are three kinds*of voices that ascend from earth to 
heaven. The voice of innocence, and this is the voice of the blood of 
Abel that cried to the Lord tGn 4:10). ... The voice of suffering, 
when personal miseries are lamented. ... Those complaints more often 
than not come from a heart full of self pity rather than of compunction. 
... However, the voice of prayer is stronger with God than the other 
two, even more in time of affliction. 

Priests of Jesus Christ, What do you do at the altar when you 
offer ... that Host ... that takes away sins, and thus makes the af¬ 
flictions of the world, chastisement for them, to disappear? ... 

As far as we are concerned. Almighty Lord of heaven and earth, 
we bow before Thy presence, more repentant from our sins than wounded 
by our afflictions. ... If it is necessary for someone to contain Thy 
wrath, see all the many Moseses here present in as many legislators as 
are present here lifting to Thee their cleansed hearts and consecrated 
hands. ... Turn once again to act from your heart and deal with us 
mercifully as a Father. Speak, order the world to calm itself, and it 
will have peace. Whenever it is Thy will, Thou art the God of peace or 
the God of hosts. Grant to Thy people this peace, a thousand times 
more fortunate and loving than victories in war. We request these 
things, o Lord, not in order to live more licentiously, but to serve 
You with more restfulness. Not in order to misuse prosperity and re¬ 
pose in this life, but in order to advance our- own sanctification and 
desrve eternal rest in the temal life. Amtvi. 


VII. EVANGELICAL SOLUTION OF THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 
OF IMMODERATE RICHES AND THE GROWTH OF POVERTY 


Such a title brings great expectations. However, it must be 
borne in mind that this sermon was preached in the nineteenth century. 

It is very meaningful to consider that this problem was vaced and re¬ 
cognized at that time, 

Torrecilla does not preach a solution to the problem of poverty, 
He even indicates that such a thing does not exist. This is still true 
today, when poverty exists in both communistic and rich capitalistic 
nations. 
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The basic proposition of this sermon is that the rich must pro¬ 
vide dignity to the poor and the poor must love the rich. He does not 
deny that the rich, must share their wealth with the poor* This is stat¬ 
ed clearly in the third section of this sermon. Christian action must 
move the rich to share as much as possible with the poor. However, 
this must be done within the framework not only of human but of Chris¬ 
tian dignity toward the poor, and the acceptance of their response of 
Christian love. 

Even though the solution to the problem of poverty does not 
coincide with the solution of Liberation Theology, it is important to 
notice that this problem was being faced and recognized in the preach 
ing of the nineteenth century. At a time when even Christian solutions 
to the problem of poverty include militancy, a solution such as the one 
presented in this sermon has its place. On the other hand, even when 
the poor receive their sustenance from an impersonal government that 
has taken it from the rich through taxation, this love and dignity be¬ 
tween these two classes is completely lost. The human worth of the 
poor must be coupled with the human worth of the rich. What is more, 
it should not be only human, but divine. 

In the first section of his sermon Torrecilla made two state¬ 
ments that could even be considered prophetic. One was that atheism 
dispossessed the poor of the last thing they had, the love and dignity 
that Jesus Christ had given them. The other one, was that if this dig¬ 
nity was ignored, another war would follow, which would be worse than 
the one they had witnessed, the French Revolution. 

The atheism that he witnessed was small compared to that which 
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has followed since his day. Today's atheism has taken Christian prin¬ 
ciples in order to provide materially for the poor, but without Chris¬ 
tian dignity. At the same tiem, the revolution between the classes has 
also followed at least the Russian Revolution and all of the communisti- 
cally inspired wars throughout the earth. Besides, the two great world 
wars have had their social aspects and motivations. All of these armed 
conflicts have dwarfed the French Revolution. Certainly, these two 
predictions of Torrecilla have been fulfilled to the utmost. 

SpayuAk Tzx£ 2h 


Senores: El problems tan dificil del enriquecimiento inmoderado 
en la humana sociedad no tiene ni puede tener solucion material y pura- 
mente cientirica, porque tanto la naturaleza humana como la historia, y 
aun la tierra desde el fondo de sus entranas, nos dicen que la incogni¬ 
ta tan ansiosa e inquiefamente buscada por los sabios del siglo es un 
imposible. 

No, Senores; aun cuando el cristianismo y la economia social se 
dieran la mano, lo que yo pienso inevitable, no podran hacer desmentir 
la profecia del Salvador: VawpQJiU 6<zmpeA hab&LU> vob/Acum: "Siempre ha 
de haber pobres" (Jn 12:18). Luego, para aquellos a quienes no sera 
capaz de sacar de la pobreza ninguna solucion material por mas ingenio- 
sa que se la suponga, esles manifiestamente necesaria otra solucion, u- 
na solucion que llamaremos evangelica, moral, cristiana. 

iY cual es esta solucion? Vedla aqui, senores: hacer ... una 
transformacion tal que el pobre encuentre en una riqueza superior com- 
pensacion a su inferioridad material; de suerte que los desheredados de 
la materia puedan sin embargo no creerse desheredados de felicidad. En 
esto consiste ... la gran solucion, y que sera el asunto de esta confe- 
rencia. Jesucristo solo tiene ... el secreto verdaderamente divino de 
damos esta solucion. ... 


PRIMERA REFLEXION 

Es menester que nos hagamos bien cargo en primer lugar, que la 
necesidad material esta muy lejos de ser la necesidad mayor y suprema 
nuestra humanidad. El hombre respecto de su cuerpo, tiene necesidad de 


24 Xorrecilla, BZbtcoteca SeZecta de PA.edU.ca.don.eM Tnatadoi Mo- 
n&JLej), III (Paris: Rosa, Bouret y Cia., 1851), 44-57 
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pan, y la privacion del pan es para el un padecimiento flsico; el hom- 
bre, respecto de su alma, tiene necesidad de dignidad, de ensanche, de 
grandeza, y la privacion de estas sublimes prendas es para el un pade- 
ciemiento mucho mayor que el anterior. 

Sepamoslo bien, senores; esta necesidad de aprecio y estimacion 
que todos experimentamos, la siente y experimenta muy vivamente el po- 
bre bajo sus remiendos que parecen insultar su cuerpo mas bien que cu- 
brirlo, y aun lo siente con tanta mas razon que no sintiendose en si la 
consideracion que viene de las cosas materiales, el se apega mas a este 
aprecio, a esa necesidad de respeto comun, como un naufrago se agarra a 
todo lo que se le escapa. ... 

Ahora bien, senores, lhay acaso algo que satisfaga a esta nece¬ 
sidad en el orden humano? ... El hombre que no sea transformado por 
Jesucristo no tiene para el pobre sino desden, repugnancia, menosprecio. 
Nosotros, cristianos no podemos acabar de comprender esto, porque desde 
la infancia se nos ha ensenado a respetar al pobre, y aun a mirarle con 
predileccion. Pero ese fenomeno social es, senores, una realidad his¬ 
tories, y aun una realidad presente en aquellos que hayan sacudido el 
imperio de la fe y sustraidose a la influencia de la caridad cristiana. 

Por lo que toca a la historia, yo apelo a toda la antigliedad 
pagana. ... Se ve constantemente que esta antiguedad tenia abrumado 
al pobre bajo dos despotismos a la vez: el del orgullo y el del egolsmo. 
... Tenemos miedo de parecer pobres ... y ese lujo con que se rebozan 
ciertas pobrezas para encubrir su miseria, no es otra cosa sino una di¬ 
visa brillante con la cual ciertas gentes desacomodadas parece dicen a 
los que los miran pasar: sabed que el que todavla puede llevar tal ves- 
tido no puede ser un pobre. 

No podemos ignorar que este siglo adora la riqueza, ... y lo 
que encontramos aqul en las clases elevadas, lo encontramos en las me- 
dianas y en las de la plebe. ... £No estais viendo que para esquivar 
esta dificultad, para crear cierta dignidad al pobre, es absolutamente 
necesario cambiar a sus ojos la idea de la pobreza? ... 

Senores, si el rico no mira mas arriba de este mundo, l que po- 
dra responder? Solo puede responder: en vano intentas, hermano, ser 
tan grande como yo. Mira; he aqul mi parte de materia: dime, £donde 
tienes tu la tuya? ... Ahora bien; el siglo actual ihace algo por la 
transformacion de estas ideas? ... 

Hemos sentado que el progreso de la ciencia, el exito de la 
ciencia sensualista habla desarrollado la pobreza paralelamente a la 
riqueza. ... £Que se hace, si no, descientos anos ha en ciertas re- 
giones de la ciencia? £No veis que se esta trabajando precisamente en 
desheredar al pueblo de su dignidad y grandeza?. No hace todavla un si¬ 
glo, les que no ha tornado cierta escuela filosofica especial empeno de 
arrancar al pueblo lo que constituye vuestra felicidad y la mia, a Je¬ 
sucristo Salvador de los hombres? Se ha intentado ensenar al pueblo 
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que podia pasarse muy bien sin Jesucristo; y de ese modo no se daba en 
que al propio tiempo que perdia a Jesucristo, perdia tambien la mate¬ 
ria; y que perdiendo a Jesucristo y a la materia, se le arrancaba de 
sus manos la sola herehcia que hubiera podido grangearle en el mundo 
honor, veneracion, respeto. ... 

Ilnfelices malvadosl todo me lo ban robado. Me han robado los 
bienes. Me han robado el respeto. Me han robado la moral. Me han ro¬ 
bado la gracia de Jesucristo que solo puede darme el amor y aprecio de 
mis hermanos. ... Y pues que nadie viene al socorro mio, ... yo alar- 
gare mi brazo, yo ire a tomarlos por mi cuenta. ... 

6 Que se puede responder humanamente a estas quejas, senores? 
Vosotros y yo lo ignoramos. Si no nos quedara otra cosa que decir, 
tendriamos que resignamos a la borrasca que llegara manana, despues de 
habemos casi milagrosamente salvado de la tormenta de ayer. ... Pero 
no, no sucede asi, gracias a Dios; y no tendra que haber vencidos por- 
que no habra guerra, si es que sabemos comprenderaos bien a nosotros 
mismos, y sobre todo, si sabemos hacer que descienda al corazon de las 
muchedumbres ese divino secreto de Jesucristo de que voy a hablaros en 
mi 


SEGUNDA REFLEXION 

Si el pobre pudiera decir al rico: "Verdad es; tu parte de ma¬ 
teria ... es mayor que la mia, y bajo este respecto y con este titulo 
tu tienes tambien parte mayor y titulos mas ventajosos aca bajo para 
lograr el aprecio y conSideracion que los bombres se convienen en adju- 
dicar. Pero sabete que la materia no es toda la realidad; s£bete que 
sobre este mundo hay otro en el cual tengo yo otro oro mas puro y acen- 
drado que el tuyo, er el cual tengo yo otra riqueza mayor y mas pura 
que la tuya, una grandeza que sobrepuja a tu grandeza." 

Si el pobre puede dar esta respuesta, ya comprendeis, senores, 
que desde el punto mismo en que la haga con la certidumbre que le pres- 
ta la fe, puede restablecerse el equilibrio; y conoteis tambien que el 
pobre, aun en este mundo, puede hallar una compensacion inmensa que le 
haga aceptar con gusto y magnanimidad la pobreza. 

Cuando llego la bora en que Dios habia de realizar la restaura- 
cion del mundo sobrenatural, ... dijo Dios: "Yo voy a obrar una reaccion 
contra esa tendencia de los bombres. ... Yo, Criador de tods las co- 

sas; yo, Autor de toda riqueza, voy a aparecer en la tierra en desnudez 
absoluta de toda cosa criada; y desde el seno de esa misma desnudez y 
desprendimiento, yo hare nacer un mundo nuevo, yo hare descender de mi 
una jerarquia nueva, y en ese mundo y en esa jerarquia, el primer titu¬ 
lo para ser grande sera el ser pequeno; y el primer titulo para poseer 
mucho, sera el no tener nada." 

Y dijo Dios, senores: Beat! "Hagase asi"; y asi fue hecho (Gn 
1:3). Bt VoJibum cjVlo factum &>£. "El Verbo se hizo came, y habito 
entre nosotros" (Jn 1:14). Y de repente se hace oir una palabra nunca 
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oida, extraordinaria, nueva, sorprendente: EmmCLyuieZl NobZ6Cim 
"Dios esta con nosotros" (Mt 1:23), ,lEn donde esta? ... 

Vamos a Belen; .alii en donde no queda ya nada de riqueza. 

... Vamos a adorarle en el ultimo grado de la humanidad, y aun mas ba- 
jo todavia (Fil 2:6-11)* ."He aqui a Dios; aqui esta Dios en un 
establo; aque esta Dios entre pajas y heno (Lc 2:15,16). He aqui a un 
Dios pobre. ... El que todo lo tiene, no tiene ya nada. Ecce 
HAJim dico (1 Tm 3:16). Ved al autor de toda riqueza en absoluta desnu- 
dez y privacion de toda riqueza, y como a tal haciendose el autor de la 
gracia. iMisterio de su nacimiento! imisterio de su vidal Jmisteril de 
su muerte! imisterio de su muerte sobre todo! ... En esta cruz ... va 
a desposeerse, y en su despojo absoluta va a desposarse para siempre 
jamas con la pobreza divina (2 Co 8:9). Desde esta cruz el ira a to- 
maros y atraeros a el. ... Atrae hacia si mismo la humanidad, desa- 
rrola en el mundo una jerarqula en donde la grandeza crece en propor- 
cion directa de la humillacion (Mr 9:35), y en donde la riqueza crece 
en proporcion del despojo de si mismo. ... Busca y escoge a los hom- 
bres mas formados a Su imagen. ... Los apostoles seran todos pobres. ... 

Ved, senores, el gran designio de nuestro Senor Jesucristo. 
£Podia hacer mas? Si, senores; y ved la ultima palabra de esta obra 
maestra en donde aparecio por la vez primera la transfiguracion de la 
pobreza. 


No se ha contentado el Reparador divino con enriquecer al pobre 
en graduacion de lo que se acerque a El, sino que ha querido ademas cu- 
brirlo con el manto de Su divina majestad, con la investidura de Sus de- 
rechos. El tiene dicho: "El pobre es otro yo. Lo que hagais por uno 
de los mas pequenos de entre mis pobres, a ml es a quien lo habreis he- 
cho" (Mt 25:40). ... 

Senores, nos hallamos actualmente en esos dlas crlticos en que 
la inteligencia de la pobreza y la inteligencia de la riqueza nos ame- 
nazan desastres grandes; y solo se podra realizar la armonla en la 
transfiguracion ensenada por la luz de nuestro Senor Jesucristo. Y en 
efecto, senores, si me prestais todavia vuestra atencion durante cortos 
instantes, vereis como el secreto de la doctrina catolica nos explica 
el secreto de la armonla social, el dulce misterio de la frateraidad 
que tanto ansiais saber, y que sera el asunto de mi 

TERCERA REFLEXION 

convendreis sin duda alguna, senores, que una de las mayores 
dificultades de este tiempo es, de un lado, el menosprecio de los gran¬ 
des por los pequenos, y del ot o, la envidia de los pequenos a los gran¬ 
des. Ahora bien, la inteligencia de la doctrina catolica, de una y o- 
tra parte hace caer de un lado el desprecio, y del otro la envidia, 
produciendo entre el rico y el pobre una reciprocidad de aprecio y de 
veneracion. 

El rico que ha visto al pobre en la aureola de Jesucristo, 
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cuando se ve tentado a menospreciarla, se encuentra en su corazon y en 
su entendimiento con una secreta y soberbia impotencia de hacerlo. El 
se dice: n el pobre es hermano mio." Y aun todavia mas: "el pobre es el 
mismo Jesucristo.” ... 

Para el cristiano que tiene, que posee la verdadera inteligen- 
cia de la pobreza, despreciar al pobre, enores, no es solamente una in- 
justicia, no es solamente un crimen, un atentado; es ademas un sacrile- 
gio. Mientras que en virtud del principio divino cae por tierra el me- 
nosprecio, cae tambien la envidia. . 

El pobre respeta una superioridad muy real; pero mira en si 
mismo tambien una superioridad real, .Y por cuanto esta grandeza 
esta y reside en el enteramente gratuita, el pobre la puede reconocer 
en si mismo sin agrandarse desmesuradamente; y aun puede, sin caer en 
orgullo, huir de la envidia. 

Salid de ese divino principio, senores; salid del cristianismo, 
y con la envidia en el corazon del pobre ... hallareis o bien un orgu¬ 
llo que se levanta y ensoberbece, o bien una abyeccion que se abate y 
amilana. ... El pobre que conoce a Jesucristo no se ensoberbece, no 
se abaja, queda lo que es; grande en Jesucristo, que es la mas solida 
grandeza. 

Mas hay otro mal entre las dos fracciones economicas de la so- 
ciedad; y lo constituyen esos odios engendrados precisamente por el 
desprecio y por las envidias. Y bien, senores, ^como podrian hacer 
frente esos odios ante nuestro principio soberano? 

Cuando el grande, cuyo corazon se ha apasionado a Jesucristo, 
ha visto al pobre, y en el rostro del pobre trasluce vivamente un rayo 
salido del divino rostro de Cristo, ... el rico ama al pobre con todo 
el amor de que se ve poseido hacia Jesucristo. ... Dieciocho siglos 
ha, senores, que dio cumplimiento a este prodigio nuestro divino Maes¬ 
tro. Este prodigio se va a todos los grades de la jerarquia social 
buscando corazones, y los va llenando de su amor. ... Cuando el cora¬ 
zon de un grande ha quedado asi prendido ... entonces acabo de compren- 
der y ese fenomeno, no solamente inaudito, sino imposible fuera del 
cristianismo, el rico teniendo para con el pobre una ternura verdadera 
y profundamente simpatica. Yo acabo de comprender entonces ese amor 
que lo hace ir apasionadamente en busca del pobre para estrecharlo en¬ 
tre sus brazos fratemales. 

Y el pobre, senores, ... ino veis que el tiene necesidad de a- 
mar dos veces en el rico a ese Dios que le envia por su organo no sola¬ 
mente la estimacion, el aprecio, el respeto, sino lo que es todavia mas 
placentero que estas tres cosas, la ternura y el amor. De aqui, seno¬ 
res, ese fenomeno humano que se ha visto realizar tan frecuentemente 
en nuestras obras de fe. Poblaciones numerosas de pobres unidas a los 
ricos ... con cadenas de amor y de ternura gratemal que el corazon de 
los ricos y el corazon de los pobres se enlazan juntamente en derredor 
del corazon de Cristo. ... 
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De suerte que en esta,s dos jerarquias, en las cuales todo se 
encadena maravillosamente, cada cual* tiene a la vez el deber de dar y 
la obligacion de recibir. La verdadera grandeza consiste principalmen- 
te y ante todo en depender y servir a profia. ... 

Senores, yo dejo a vuestra seria meditacion estos dos pensa- 
mientos que seran como la coronacion de cuanto acabo de exponeros. La 
accion cristiana entre el rico y el pobre se reduce a estas dos cosas: 
a hacer que el rico franquee cuanto pueda de sus tesoros al pobre ... y 
hacer que el pobre por su lado franquee al rico los tesoros de gracias 
que posee en nombre de Cristo. ... 

En nuestros siglos de fe, hubo una ilustre princesa a quien 
Dios habia hecho don de riquezas terrestres y de celestiales riquezas. 
... En sus dias de grandeza y prosperidad, esta admirable mujer ... 
bajaba con frecuencia de la cima del collado donde estaba su palacio, 
e iba a una aldea pequena fundad al pie del collado, y alii con sus i- 
lustres manos servia en hospitales fundados con sus larguezas a los po- 
bres a quienes llamaba sus hermanitos. ... 

Volviendo cierto dia a su palacio, se le cerraron las puertas, 
y se vio a la hija de reyes volver a bajar aquella misma colina; pero 
no trayendo ya otro tesoro que la miseria y sus pequenuelos hijos, ... 
Fuese en seguida a llamar de puerta en puerta; dirigiose en primer lu- 
gar a las puertas por donde tantos tesoros habia introducido para soco- 
rro de pobres y desvalidos; pero el terror y la tirania le habian pre- 
cedido, y el egoismo habia cerrado las puertas, y lo que era peor, el 
corazon de los hombres. 

La real bienhechora de los pobres ni siquiera pudo encontrar un 
asilo para ella y sus tiemos ninos. Un solo albergue se abrio para e- 
11a; ... tan abajado, que no se le puede nombrar. Caundo se vio alii, 
ella, hija y nieta da reyes, Isabel reina de Ungria, ... fue visitada 
por un recuerdo de Belen. De repente vio a su alma sumergida no en do- 
lores, sino en gozos inefables. Oyendo tocar la campana de un monaste- 
rio contiguo, se levanto y fue a decir a los montes, M Cantad el Te.deum 
para bendecir al Senor en mi absoluto abandono y desnudez. ... 

Senores, ved el gran misterio. Como Isabel, si sois ricos, a- 
brid vuestras ... manos para tributar al pobre respeto, amor, servicios. 
Si la providencia divina permite que seais pobres, sabed tambien, al 
traves del prisma de la fe y la luz de Jesucristo, sabed encontrar bas- 
tante dicha para rezar al Senor el Tedcum de una pobreza feliz. 


EnglXAk Vzk&jLoyi 


Gentlemen; The difficult problem of immoderate enrichment in 
human society cannot have a merely materialistic and scientific solu¬ 
tion. Human nature, history and the earth itself tel us that the 
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solution that is so anxiously sought by the wise of the century is im¬ 
possible. 

No, Gentlemen, even if Christianity and social economy joined 
hands, which I consider inevitable, they still would not be able to be¬ 
lie the Saviour’s prophecy: PaupeAC6 bmpOJi habztiA vobsUcum: "There 
shall always be poor" (Jn 12:8). Thus, for those who cannot be taken 
out of poverty even with the most ingenious solution that may be formu¬ 
lated, it is absolutely necessary to find another solution. This is a 
solution that we shall call evangelical, moral and Christian. 

What is this solution? Behold, Gentlemen, it is to perform ... 
such a transformation that the poor may find in a superior kind of ri¬ 
ches compensation for economic inferiority. Thus, those that are ma¬ 
terially disinherited may not consider themselves disinherited of hap¬ 
piness. This is the basis of the great solution, the subject of this 
lecture. Only Jesus Christ has ... the divine secret that solves this 
problem. 


FIRST REFLECTION 

It is necessary to consider first of all that material goods 
are far from being the greatest need of our humanity. Concerning his 
body, man needs bread. The lack of it is a physical hardship. Concern¬ 
ing his soul, man needs dignity, enlargement and greatness. Depriva¬ 
tion of these sublime benefits is a far greater hardship than the lack 
of the former. 


We should be aware that this need of appreciation and esteem 
that all of us have is vividly felt by the poor under his torn garments 
that seem to insult rather than cover his body. Since he does not en¬ 
joy material wealth, he needs this even more, as a castaway grasps at 
anything on which he can escape. ... 


Is there anything that may satisfy this need of mankind? ... 

The man that has not been transformed by Jesus Christ gives the poor 
only contempt, disgust and scorn. As Christians we cannot understand 
this, since from childhood we have been taught to respect the poor, and 
even to look upon them with special favor. However, that social pheno¬ 
menon is a historic reality. It is even a present reality among those 
who have left the faith and departed from Christian charity. 


As far as history is concerned, I appeal to all of pagan anti¬ 
quity. ... It is constantly seen that antiquity trampled upon the poor 
in two ways at the same time, with pride and selfishness. ... We are 
afraid to appear poor. ... That luxury used to cover certain manifes¬ 
tations of misery is only a brilliant device with which certain people 
seem to be saying to those that see them go by, "Know that whoever is 
dressed like this cannot be poor." 


We cannot ignore that this present century worships wealth. ... 
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What we find here in society, we also find in the middle classes and e- 
ven among the common people. ... Can’t you see that in order to avoid 
this difficulty, to create certain dignity for the poor, it is absolu¬ 
tely essential to change in their eyes the idea of poverty? ... 

What will the rich be able to answer if they do not look above 
this world? They can only answer, "My brother, it is worthless for you 
to try to be as great as I am. Look at part of my belongings. Tell 
me. Where are yours?" ... Does the present century do anything for 
the transformation of these ideas? 

We have proved that the progress of science, the success of 
science had developed poverty together with riches. ... What has been 
developing in scientific circles during the last two hundred years? 
Don T t you see that an effort is being made to disinherit the people of 
their dignity and worth? ... Is it not true that a special effort has 
been made during the last century to take away from the people through 
a philosophical school that which is the happiness of all, our belief 
in Jesus Christ, the Saviour of humanity? An effort has been made to 
teach the people that it is possible to live very well without Jesus 
Christ. They did not take into account that while Jesus Christ was be¬ 
ing lost, the good they sought was also being lost. Losing Jesus 
Christ and that good they lost the only inheritance that would have 
been able to grant them in the world honor, veneration and respect. ... 

Wretched robbers I They have taken away everything. They stole 
my goods. They stole nly respect. They stole my dignity. They stole 
the grace of Jesus Christ, the only thing that is capable of providing 
me the love and esteem of my brethren. ... Since no one comes to my 
aid, ... I will take care of them myself. ... 

What can humanly be the answer to these complaints? You and I 
ignore it. If nothing else could be said, we sould have to be resigned 
to tomorrow T s tempest, after we barely were saved from yesterday’s 
storm. ... Thank God, it does not have to be so. No one will have to 
be defeated, since there will be no war, if we know how to understand 
ourselves correctly. Above all, if we know how to bring to the multi¬ 
tudes the divine secret of Jesus Christ, the topic of my 

SECOND REFLECTION 

If the poor could say to the rich, "It is true. Your share of 
material things is greater than mine. Because of this you have greater 
honors and titles given by men. However, you must know that material 
goods do not represent the whole of reality. In this world there is 
something else in which I have greater and purer gold than that which 
belongs to you, a greatness that you must recognize surpasses yours." 

If the poor could make this statement, with the certainty possible to 
faith, an equilibrium could be reestablished. Even in this world, the 
poor can find a great compensation that would make him accept his po¬ 
verty joyfully and magnanimously. ... 
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When the hour arrived in which God was to restore the superna¬ 
tural world, ... He said, tr I am going to work out a reaction against 
all of the tendencies of men. ... I, the Creator of all things, I, 
the Maker of wealth, will appear upon the earth in the nakedness of all 
created things. Out of this nakedness and detachment, I will bring a- 
bout a new world. I will bring about a new hierarchy. In that world 
and in that hierarchy the first requirement to be great is to be small. 
The first requirement in order to have much is not to have anything.” 

And God said, FajojL\ "Let it be," and it was so. Et Vqa hum Cd~ 
KO faction eAt. "The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us." Suddenly 
something different is heard, something that is surprising, Ermanu&ti 
NobtAcum Ve.uA. God with us!" ... Where is He? 

Let us go to Bethlehem. ... There, where no riches remain. ... 
Let us go to worship Him in the lowest level of humanity, and even low¬ 
er. ... "Behold God. God is here in a manger. God is here in the 
the straw. Behold, a poor God. ... He who owns everything, does not 
have anything any more. Ecce myAteAum dLLdO . Behold the creator of 
all wealth deprived of riches. As such, making Himself the Author of 
all grace. Mystery of His birth! Mystery of His lifel Mystery of His 
death! Above everything else, Mystery of His death! ... On this cross 
... He will deprive Himself, and in His absolute deprivation He will 
forever espouse Himself with divine poverty. From this cross He will 
take you and draw you to Himself. .... He attracts humanity to Himself. 
He develops a hierarchy in which greatness grows in direct proportion to 
humiliation, and in which riches grow in proportion to self denial. ... 
He seeks and chooses the men who are better formed to His image. ... 

All of the apostles shall be poor. ... 

Look at the great design of our Lord Jesus Christ. Is there 
anything else that He could do? Yes, and look at the last word of this 
masterpiece in which for the first time the transfiguration of poverty 
appeared. 

The divine Repairer has not limited Himself to enriching the 
poor in proportion to their consecration to Him. He has also willed to 
cover them with the cloak of His divine Majesty, with the investiture 
of His rights. He has said, "The poor is another Jesus. Whatever you 
do for one of the lowest among my poor, you have done it to me." 

Gentlemen, we are living in critical days in which the knowl¬ 
edge of poverty and the knowledge of riches threaten us with great dis¬ 
asters. Harmony can come only as a result of the transfiguration 
taught by the light of our Lord Jesus Christ. If you still will bear 
with me a little longer, you will see how the secret of Catholic doc¬ 
trine explains the secret of social harmony, the sweet mystery of bro¬ 
therhood that you desire to know, the subject of my 

THIRD EE FLECTION 

You will agree with me that one of the greater difficulties of 
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this time is the scorn of the breat for the small on the one hand, and 
on the other the envy of the small toward the great. Now, the wisdom 
of Catholic doctrine on one side makes the scorn disappear, and on the 
other the envy, producing between the rich and the poor a reciprocity 
of appreciation and veneration. ... 

When the rich person who has seen the poor in the halo of Jesus 
Christ is tempted to scorn, he finds in his heart and in his under¬ 
standing a secret and great impotence to do it. He says to himself, 
,f the poor person is my brother.” Even more, ”the poor person is Jesus 
Christ Himself.” ... 

For the Christian who has the true wisdom of poverty, to scorn 
a poor person is not only an injustice or a crime, it is also a sacri¬ 
lege. At the same time that scorn falls by virtue of the divine prin¬ 
ciple, envy also falls. 

Forget that divine principle. Forget Christianity. Then, with 
envy in the heart of the poor ... you will also find a pride that 
boasts or a servility that disheartens. ... The poor person that knows 
Jesus Christ does not boast and is not disheartened; he remains what he 
is in Jesus Christ, which is the highest greatness. 

There is another evil between the two groups of society. This 
is the hatred engendered precisely by scorn and envy. How could these 
hatreds face our sovereign principle? ... 

When the high and lofty person, whose heart passionately loves 
Jesus Christ has seen the poor, and in the face of the poor he sees a 
light from the divine face of Christ, ... the rich loves the poor with 
all the love he has for Jesus Christ. ... Eighteen centuries ago our 
divine Master fulfilled this marvel. 

This marvel goes to all the echelons of society looking for 
hearts, and filling them with His love. ... When the heart of a person 
of high standing receives this love ... I come to understand this phe¬ 
nomenon, that is not only unheard of, but also impossible outside of 
Christianity. The rich having for the poor a true and congenial love. 
Then I come to understand that love that makes him seek passionately 
the poor to embrace him as a brother. 

And the poor person, ... Can’t you see that he must love that 
rich person in two ways, since God sends him through him self esteem, 
appreciation, dignity and that which is even worth more than these, af¬ 
fection and love? This is the source of that human phenomenon that so 
often has been seen in our works of faith. Great multitudes of poor 
joined to the rich ... with chains of love and brotherly affection that 
intertwine the hearts of the poor and the rich with the heart of Christ 

This way, in these two hierarchies, in which all is marvelously 
joined, each one has the duty to give and the duty to receive. True 
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greatness consists above everything else in depending on each other and 
serving each other in competition. ... 

Gentlemen, I leave for your serious meditation these two 
thoughts that will serve as a crown for all that I have presented to 
you. The interaction between the poor and the rich reduces itself to 
these two things: to make the rich person share as much of his treas¬ 
ures as possible with the poor ... and to make the poor person share 
with the rich person the treasures of grace that he possesses in the 
name of Christ. ... 

In our centuries of faith there was a distinguished princess to 
whom God had given both earthly and heavenly wealth. ... In her days 
of greatness and prosperity this great lady ... frequently descended 
from the hill on which her palace was situated to a small village. 
There, with her distinguished hands she served in the hospitals that 
had been established through her generosity the poor whom she called 
her ZajUJLz bfiotkoAA . ... 

One day, as she returned to her palace, the gates were closed 
in her face. She, a daughter of kings, was seen going down that hill. 
Now she could not carry any other treasure but her poverty and her 
small children. ... She knocked from door to door. She first went to 
those places to which she had taken so many treasures to aid the poor 
and the lame. However, terror and tyrany had preceded her. Selfish¬ 
ness had closed the doors, and even worse, the hearts of men. 

The royal benefactress of the poor could not even find asylum 
for herself and her children. At last, only one place opened its 
doors, ... so lowly, that it cannot even be named. When she found her¬ 
self there, whe, the daughter and granddaughter of kings, Isabel, 
queen of Hungary, ... was visited by a memory of Bethlehem. She sud- . 
denly found her soul, not submerged in pain, but in ineffable joy. When 
she heard the bell of a monastery near by, she arose and went to tell 
the monks, ,f Sing a Tzd&m to bless the Lord because of my total lone¬ 
liness and nakedness.” ... 

Gentlemen, behold the great mystery. Just, like Isabel, if you 
are rich, open your ... hands to give to the poor dignity, love and 
service. If divine providence permits you to be .poor, know also, 
through the prism of faith and the light of Jesus Christ how to find 
enough joy to pray to the Lord the T&d&LWi of a happy poverty. 


VIII. CHRISTIAN CHARITY 

CONSIDERED TO BE THE NECESSARY CURE FOR MORAL EVIL 
AND FOR THE SOCIAL EVIL THAT AILS MODERN SOCIETIES 


This is the next to the last sermon of Torrecilla to be 
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presented in this study. Much of the subject matter of this sermon has 
been presented in his previous sermons. Because of this, this abstract 
will be somewhat shorter than those that have been presented above. 

Spanish. Text 25 


Senores: Deber es para el ministro de la sagrada palabra sena- 
lar al pueblo fiel los errores que con tanta bajeza y adulacion como 
ceguera y delirio, inciensa el espiritu del siglo presente. Es muy 
palpable para cualquiera que reflexione sus tendencias, que el enrique- 
cimiento inmoderado, ... que el progreso indefinido en el movimiento 
social, que la profesion de un paraiso en esta vida presente, son una 
consecuencia necesaria de tres trandes errores ... acerca del punto de 
salida del movimiento social, acerca de los medios que han de ponerse 
en planta, y acerca del fin ... de la sociedad! En una palabra, error 
sobre la aplicacion practica del verdadero mal, error sobre la riqueza 
verdadera, error sobre el ultimo fin del hombre. ... 

En presencia de errores tan anticristianos como antisociales, 
es enteramente superfluo que se nos propongan transacciones o alianzas. 
Nosotros no podemos consentirlo ni lo consentiremos jamas. Salvaros 
queremos con el unico Salvador vuestro y nuestro, Jesucristo. Ahora 
bien; notad bien, senores, que lo que salva no es una transaccion mas o 
menos ingeniosa con el error, sino la supresion, la destruccion total 
del error. ... 

El siglo ha pronunciado la palabra desinteres, abnegacion. El 
siglo ha dicho sacrificio. El siglo ha dicho caridad. El siglo ha di- 
cho etemidad. Al oir estas palabras, la humanidad se ha conmovido y 
alborotado con saltos no acostumbrados. No hay que extranarlo, porque 
esas palabras son palabras divinas, y por consiguiente son palabras om- 
nipotentes. ... Al propio tiempo que hay en esas palabras un gran po- 
der, ... es menester por lo mismo no hacerse ilusion acerca de su ver¬ 
dadero sentido. 

Entre esas palabras hay una que domina a las demas por la lati- 
tud de su sentido y la divinidad de su origen: jCaMAjdadi Indagaremos 
desde luego el sentido divino que'ha recibido esta palabra para dicha 
de los hombres, y sobre todo para la salvacion de este siglo. ... Pero 
antes de llegar con vosotros al corazon de este importantisimo asunto, 
debo hacer ver, en este discurso acerca de las necesidades actuales, lo 
que yo llamare la necesidad contemporanea de la caridad proclamada por 
el siglo mismo. Tal sera el objeto de esta conferencia. 


25 Ibid. , III, 58-76. 
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PRIMERA REFLEXION 

La caridad ... es la necesidad suprema de nuestro tiempo, por- 
que en el corazon mismo de este siglo hay un abismo enorme que le lla¬ 
ma. Nuestra sociedad, rica en tantas cosas que no conocieron nuestros 
padres, esta atacada de un mal, ignorando en los mas apurados conflic- 
tos de ellos. A medida que el movimiento del siglo levanta de punto 
mas y mas el bienestar material y fisico, se esta prestando a los ojos 
de todo observador discrete un malestar moral, inmenso y terrible. ... 

Gran vocaeion es la de ser llamado a decir de lo alto de esta 
catedra el gran mal de su siblo. Para corresponder a este cargo debi- 
damente, seria menester ... con la autoridad de la mision tener el 
prestigio de Autoridad personal de que yo carezco. en presencia vuestra. 
Tened pues a bien que para revelar este secreto haga yo hablar una voz 
mas autorizada que la mia. Algunos anos ha, un ilustre orador decia: 

Un gemido sordo,* una queja unanime denuncian a la tierra en- 
tera el resfriamiento de los corazones. Sea que yo me ponga a es- 
cuchar la voz del hombre llamado a las altas funciones de la jus- 
ticia; ... del catedratico y del maestro depositando en el alma 
del joven excolar el secreto de sus incilaciones; ... al hombre que 
... lleva las riendas del estado; sea en fin que yo escuche la voz 
de esa sociedad, ... solo viene a herir en mis oidos una palabra: 
"Egoismo." 

Si, senores, esa es la herida viva del tiempo: el egoxsmo. ... 
El origen del presente mal ... sube muy arriba, y menester es para en- 
contrarlo recorrer las generaciones precedentes. ... La sociedad, se- 
parandose de nuestro Senor Jesucristo, debio volverse a caer sobre si 
misma y condenarse al egoismo. ... 

Esfuerzo eminentemente satanico en virtud del cual nuestra so¬ 
ciedad moderaa se condenaba a si mismo, su infiemo en la mansion de la 
tierra, en la region del tiempo. Porque efectivamente, ... la condena- 
cion, el infiemo, no son sino el hombre que dice a su Dios: Yo me ale- 
jo, yo me ausento de ti; y Dios que le responde: Bueno, vete! ... Y en 
seguida, senores, el movimiento ateista del siglo no ha hecho sino a- 
grandarse. ... Fue al pie de la letra un progreso del egoismo. ... 

La primera expresion que sirvio de punto de salida al nuevo mo¬ 
vimiento social fue la siguiente: El mal no subsiste radicalmente en el 
hombre; el mal se halla radicalmente en la sociedad. El hombre de si 
es bueno. La sociedad es quien lo deprava ... 

El segundo error que caracteriza al movimiento social de las 
sociedades modemas, es el desarrollo indefinido, el progreso indefi- 
nido de la sociedad es el progreso indefinido de la riqueza. ... 

Junto con estos dos egoismos que acabo de sehalar a vuestra me- 
ditacion, hay un tercero que nace infaliblemente de los otros dos: el 
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egoismo de la voluntad, que yo me tomo la libertad de nombrar el egois- 
mo revolucionario. ... El odio desenfrenado de la soberanxa de otro. 

Tales son, senores, esos tres egoismos que se engendran mutua- 
mente como tres abismos que se abren y ensanchan para no formar sino u- 
no solo: el abismo grande del siglo. IAh, senores! hay una voz tan 
grande como ese abismo; y cosa digna de notar el abismo del egoismo di¬ 
ce: jCaridad, yo soy el abismo del egoismo! Aby6£uA abif&Aum AJivoCJtt; y 
para colmar el abismo del egoismo, no hay otro remedio que el abismo de 
la caridad: y esto es-lo que tratare de dar a entender mejor en nuestra 

SEGUNDA REFLEXION 

Por disposicion secreta de la paternal providencia, el mismo 
siglo que arrastrado de su propia corrupcion ha inscrito en su bandera 
el nombre de EgoZ&mo , en virtud del soberano y poderoso instinto de su 
propia conservacion, ha inscrito tambien en las columnas que levanta en 
su marcha el nombre de Ca/iZdcid . No se crea aaya contradiccion’ en las 
palabras: la primera, el egoismo, es su respiracion; la segunda, cari¬ 
dad, es su aspiracion. Con la primera dice: mi mal; con la segunda di¬ 
ce mi remedio. 

Hay tres grandes testimonies contemporaneos, que con voz mas 
fuerte que la de todos los otros, proclaman la necesidad contemporanea 
de la caridad. El primero que yo hare ver a vuestra esencia es, seho- 
res, el testimonio mismo del error. ... Es cosa verdaderamente digna 
de notarse el que hijos legitimos de Voltaire, ... los herederos natu- 
rales del individualismo personificado en el mas que todo error, se ha- 
yan erigido a nuestra presencia en apostoles, en .predicadores, en pro- 
pagadores de la caridad y de la fratemidad. ... 

Helar, dividir, revolver, emponzohar, destruir; he aqui lo que 
ha sido toda la filosofia de este hombre tan gatalmente famoso; a saber, 
la mas completa personificacion que jamas haya comparecido en el seno 
de la humanidad, sin exceptuar los siglos del paganismo. Pues bien; e- 
sa filantropia encamada en un hombre fue el* espiritu de ese siglo de 
quien fue el alma. ... 

Fuera de las filas del catolicismo, los hombres todos aparecian 
separados, aislados. ... Entonces acontecio en la sociedad un hecho 
extraordinario. Ese siglo exclamaba por boca de algunos hombres que se 
constituian en ecos de el: El individualismo .nos devora; Jvenga, venga 
pues la asociacion! El egoismo nos mata; Jvenga la fratemidad! Vol¬ 
taire lo ha derrocado todo; a nosotros nos incumbe salvarnos. ... En¬ 
tonces fue cuando se ensano en esos sistemas con pruebas sacadas de sus 
tendencias y ultimos resultados. ... Dichas palabras se encuentran en 
dichos sistemas, y esto me basta por ahora. ... En medio de todas es- 
tas aberraciones, en medio de todos esos sistemas que se cruzan en la - 
arena de la ciencia, que chocan y que destruyen unos a otros, hay ten¬ 
dencias comunes a que les es imposible sustraerse. Hay, senores, lo 
que Dios nos prepara, hay una profecia de la vasta expansion y 
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desarrollo de caridad en la tierra. Asi es que cuando Dios quiere, 
llama al mal para ser precursor del bien, y hace que la mentira sea 
profeta de la verdad. ... 

Pues bien, senores; ante una aclamacion del error, tengamos el 

valor que se merece la verdad. _ Ese estremecimiento no era el anun- 

cio de una idea nueva. Para un pueblo formado ya y que cuenta seis mil 
anos de vida, y que esta en el llano, en toda la plenitud de la verdad, 
no puede haber, no hay idea nueva. Jesucristo cerro en el Calvario el 
ciclo de las revelaciones. ... 

La sociedad se le habla aparecido como un monstrup cuyo aspecto 
lo helaba, cuyos apretones lo estrujaban, y que, como decia Britanico 
Neron, no intentaba abrazarlo sino para ahogarlo en su seno. Ved por- • 
que palabras las mas tiemas y consolatorias resonaban sobre nuestras 
cabezas con los bramidos del huracan de la tormenta revolucionaria. ... 

No creais que el pueblo quiera sistemas; lo que el queria en- 
tonces, y lo que quiere ahora y querra siempre es la sola y unica cosa 
que sea capaz de calmarle sus padecimientos: amor y caridad. ... £A 
que llamarme si no se me ama? No sere yo quien acuda a un llamamiento 
tal. Pero si la voz que me llame es una voz de amor,. ... entonces acu- 
dire prontamente al llamamiento y seguire asi al que me llama. ... 

Pues bien, senores; esta voz de amor que apela, que hace llama¬ 
miento al pueblo, es la voz de la propia abnegacion en servicio de sus 
semejantes; es el sacrificio, es el desinter^s, y es el ultimo testimo- 
nio que os doy yo para atestiguar la necesidad contemporanea de la ca¬ 
ridad. ... 


Esa hermosa, esa feliz, esa hora sublime del amor y de la cari¬ 
dad sono y retumbo por el hemisferio corrompido de la humanidad. Si, 
senores, ese reloj fatidico que senala los destinos del tiempo, y en el 
cual la providencia divina toca con su propia mano la hora de todos sus 
rescates, este reloj toco ya, y dio la hora. 

sabeis lo que este dice? ... iSocorro,'socorro! Vosotros 
que sois ricos, venid al socorro de los que son pobres; vosotros que 
sois grandes, venid al socorro de los que son pequenos; vosotros que 
teneis todo, venid, venid al socorro de los que no tieneii nada. ... 

£De donde venian esos hombres y esas mujeres que hemos presen- 
ciado levantarse como legiones libertadoras, y andar presurosas por to- 
das las sendas del sacrificio y del desinteres al socorro de las mise- 
rias humanas? ... ^Quien las enviaba pues? £La filosofla? ... <,Los 
poderosos de la tierra? ... ^Algun calculo humano? ... No; ciertamen- 
te que no. Nada humano los incitaba a ese heroismo desconocido del si- 
glo. Ningun hombre las enviaba. ... El soplo de Dios las movia, y el 
soplo del siglo las llamaba. El primero decia: Id, y el segundo excla- 
maba: Venid. Y asi vinieron. ... 

Ved pues, senores, caracterizadas en nuestro discurso esas tres 
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voces que os dicen lo mismo, ... a saber, la necesidad contemporanea de 
la caridad. El error os dice: icaridad!’ El sufrimiento os dice: ; ca¬ 
ridad! El sacrificio de si mismo por el projimo exclama tambien: jca- • 
ridadl ... Esta corriente sale, no lo dudeis, del seno mismo de Dios, 
que es la caridad misma. ... 

Ahora bien ... eSe es verdaderamente el soplo de Dios. ... Lue- 
go, a vosotros, bombres consagrados al sacrificio de la caridad, al sa¬ 
crificio del amor, a vosotros toca seguir ese divino sendero. 

iOh senoresl ... Venid a escuchar al Verbo del amor y de la 
caridad. ... Vuestros corazones se sentiran atraidos de si mismos. El 
nuestro os esta abierto y patente mucho mas que nuestros labios, y po- 
demos decir muy bien con el apostol Pablo: Co>i nOA&urn patQJt, ad vu£ 
duZatcutum Ut (2 Co 6:11). 

Dilatese tambien el vuestro, y el nuestro se abrira hacia voso¬ 
tros. Y he aqux que mi asunto mismo os abre, con las entranas de la 

caridad, los dos brazos del amor crucificado. 

EngLuk VtuZcn 

Gentlemen: It is the duty of the ministry of the Sacred Word to 

indicate to the faithful the errors that so lowly are incited by the 

spirit of the present century. It is clear, to whoever reflects on its 
tendencies, that immoderate riches, ... indefinite progress in the so¬ 
cial movement, the profession of a paradise in this present life, are 
an inevitable consequence of three great errors ... concerning the 
point of departure of the social movement, the means of acquiring them, 
the goal ... of society. In one word, error concerning the practical 
application of the true evil, concerning true riches, concerning the 
end of mankind. ... 

In the presence of such errors that are antichristian as well 
as antisocial, it is not completely irrelevant to see proposals of 
transactions or alliances. We can never agree to such procedures. We 
want to save you with your and our only Saviour, Jesus Christ. Notice 
clearly that that which saves is not an ingenious transaction with er¬ 
ror, but the suppression, the total destruction of error. ... 

This century has pronounced the word disinterestedness, self- 
denial. The century has said sacrifice. The century has said charity. 
The century has said eternity. Upon hearing these words, humanity has 
been moved and aroused in an extraordinary way. This is no surprise, 
for these are divine words, and in consequence they are omnipotent 
words. ... While there is greaL power in their words, ... there is no 
reason to have false hopes concerning their true sense. 

Among these wores, there is one that stands out above the rest 
because of the latitude of its meaning and the divinity of its origin: 
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Cka/iityi We shall consider the divine sense that this word has re¬ 
ceived for the joy of man, and above all, for the salvation of this 
century. ... However, before coming to the core of this important sub¬ 
ject, I must indicate, in this lecture concerning present needs, that 
which I will refer to as the contemporary need of charity as proclaimed 
by the century itself. This will be the objective of this lecture. 

FIRST REFLECTION 

Charity _ is the greatest need of our times, for in the heart 

itself of this century there is a great abyss that calls for it. Our 
society, so rich in so many things that our forefathers ignored, is 
sick, i. noring their greatest conflicts. As the movement of the centu¬ 
ry increases more and more the material and physical wellbeing, a moral 
illness is presenting itself before the eyes of every discreet observer. 
It is a great and terrible illness. ... 

It is a great vocation to be invited to proclaim the illness of 
this century from the vantage of this rostrum.• To do so effectively, 
it would be necessary ... with the authority of the mission, to have 
the prestige of personal authority that I lack in your presence. Be¬ 
cause of this, may I use a more authorized voice than my own. Several 
years back, a famous preacher said: 

A muffled moan, a unanimous complaint denounce in all the earth 
the coldness of the hearts. If I listen those that have been cal¬ 
led to the high functions of justice; ... the professors depositing 
in the hearts of the youth the secrets of their inclinations; ... 
the man that ... holds the reins of state; even if I listen to so¬ 
ciety as a whole, ... the only word that rings upon my ears is: 

64 . 

Truly this is the wound of our time: selfishness. ... The ori¬ 
gin of this present evil ... is very old. It is necessary to go to 
former generations to find it. ... Society, separating itself from the 
Lord Jesus Christ, had to fall back upon itself and condemn itself to 
selfishness. ... 

This is a diabolical effort in which society condemned itself. 
Its hell is found in the mansion of this earth, in the region of time. 
Effectively, ... condemnation, hell, ... are only that man tells God: 

I go away, I depart from you. God answers: Go I ... Immediately, the 
atheistic movement of the century has broadened. ... It was nothing 
else than the progress of selfishness. ... 

The first expression that served as starting point to the new 
social movement was: Evil does not radically subsist in man; evil is 
radically found in society. Man, of himself, is good. It is society 
that perverts him. ... 

The second error that characterizes the social movement of 
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modern society is that indefinite development. The indefinite develop¬ 
ment of society is the indefinite development of wealth, ... 

Together with these two expressions of selfishness is a third 
one that inevitably comes from the other two: selfishness of will. I 
take the liberty of calling this revolutionary selfishness. ... The 
unbridled hatred of the sovereignty of others. ... 

These are the three selfishnesses that complement each other as 
three abysses that open up to form a great abyss: the great abyss of 
the century. Gentlemen: there is a voice that is as great as that 
abyss. It is interesting to notice that the abyss of selfishness says: 
Charity, I am the abyss of selfishness! Aby66u& aby66um ajivoqjjJl. To 
fill the abyss of selfishness there is no other remedy than the abyss 
of charity. This is what I will endeavor to present more clearly in our 

SECOND REFLECTION 

By secret disposition of divine providence, the century itself 
has written on its flag because of its own corruption. Be¬ 

cause of its own instinct of conservation, it has also inscribed in its 
monuments ChaSicty.- There is not any contradiction between the two 
terms: the first one, selfishness, is its breathing; the second one, 
charity, its aspiration. With the first one it says: my illness: with 
the second one: my cure. 

There are three great contemporary testimonies. Their voice is 
louder than that of all the others. They proclaim the present need of 
charity. The first one is the testimony of error itself. ... It is 
truly noticeable that the legitimate sons of Voltaire, ... the natural 
inheritors of personified individualism in that which is more than any¬ 
thing else an error, in our presence have become apostles, preschers, 
evangelists of charity and brotherhood. ... 

To freeze, divide, stir, poison, destroy; this is that which 
has come out of the philosophy of this fatally famous man; the most 
complete personification that has ever come to humanity, including the 
years of paganism. That philosophy embodied in one man was the spirit 
of that century of which he was the soul. ... 

Outside of the ranks of Catholicism, all men appeared separated, 
isolated. ... Then something out of the ordinary-happened in society. 
That century screamed through the mouth of some men that became its e- 
cho. Individualism is devouring us. Bring community! Selfishness is 
Killing us. Bring brotherhood! Voltaire has destroyed everything. We 
must save ourselves. ... That is the time when something real was 
taught in those systems with proofs found in its tendencies, and final 
results. ... Such words are found in those systems, and that is suf¬ 
ficient for now. ... In the midst of all of these aberrations, in the 
midst of all of those systems that cross with each other in the field 
of science and destroy each other, there are common tendencies that 
cannot be ignored. There is that which God prepares for us, a prophecy 
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of the great expansion and development of charity upon the earth. Thus, 
whenever it is the will of God, He calls evil to be the harbinger of 
good, and He makes the lie to be the prophet of truth. ... 

Standing before a proclamation of error, let us have the cour¬ 
age that truth deserves. ... That stirring did not come as the result 
of a new idea. For a mature people, with six thousand years of exis¬ 
tence, in all of the fullness of truth, there cannot be a new idea. 
Jesus Christ closed upon Calvary the cycle of revelations. ... 

Society had appeared as a monster of a freezing semblance, 
whose grip caused pain, and as Britanicus Nero said, it did not try to 
embrace except to cause strangulation. See the reason for which the 
most loving words made an echo upon our heads with , the sound of the 
winds of the revolutionary hurricane. ... 

Do not think that people wanted systems. What was wanted then, 
today and for ever is the only thing that can quiet its pains: love and 
charity. ... Why call me if I am not loved? I will not answer such a 

call. However, if the voice that calls me is a voice of love, ... then 

I will immediately answer the call and follow it. ... 

This voice of love that appeals to the people is the voice of 

selflessness in the service of others. It is sacrifice, impartiality, 

and it is my last witness that testifies to today’s need of charity. 

That beautiful, joyous, sublime hour of love and charity was 
heard throughout the corrupted hemisphere of. humanity. That fateful 
clock that indicates the fate of time, and upon which divine providence 
indicates with its own hand the hour of all its rescues, this clock has 
already marked the hour. 

Do you know what it is saying? ... Help! Help! Those of you 
who are rich come to the rescue of the poor. Those of you who are 
great, come to the rescue of the small. Those of you who have every¬ 
thing, come, come to the rescue of those that do not have anything. ... 

From where did those people come whom as legions through all of 
the paths of sacrifice and selflessness to rescue human misery? ... Who 
sent them? Was it philosophy? ... Was it the powerful of the earth? 
... Was it a human calculation? ... No, never. * No man sent them. ... 
God’s breath moved them, and the breath of the century sent them. The 
former said, "Go.” The later, "Come." And thus, they came. 

Behold in our lecture the presentation of those three voices 
that are saying the same thing, ... that is, the present need of chari¬ 
ty. Error says, "Charity." Suffering says, "Charity." Selflessness 
also says, "Charity." ... Don’t ever doubt that this stream flows from 
God, charity personified. _ 

Now, ... that is truly the breath of God. ... Then, to you. 
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who are consecrated to the sacrifice of charity, to the sacrifice of 
love, to you becomes the duty of following that divine path. 

Gentlemen! ... Come to hear the Word of love.and of charity. 

... Your hearts will feel the attraction. Ours is open and much more 
potent that our lips, and with Paul we can truthfully say: CoK n06£/uim 
pcutzt, ad V04 cUZakatim Z6t (2 Cor 6:11). 

May yours also open up, and ours will be opened to you. Behold, 
my subject opens up with the soul of charity the two arms of crucified 
love. 


IX. SOCIAL BENEFITS PRODUCED BY CHRISTIANITY 


This sermon is the natural sequel to the one considered above. 
It is not a sermon in which Torrecilla is trying to encourage his au¬ 
dience to charity. It rather is an apologetical sermon. 

The following is a real abbreviation of this sermon. In the 
introduction he describes paganism and even the Jewish religion of the 
time of Christ. Then he presents the sermon .that is summarized below. 
He closes presenting several examples of Christian charity, such as the 
Hospital for Lepers of St. Lazarus, the Fathers of Mercy for the Re¬ 
demption of Captives, the Hermits of the Mountain of St. Bernard, and 
persons who have left their wealth to become servants of the poor. 26 

SpayuAh Tzxt 


Todos los pueblos, ... a la excepcion de uno solo, ... se ha- 
bian hecho sus dioses. ... Si consultants en efecto la historia, vemos 
todos los vicios preconizados, incensados. La santidad del templo en 
que nos hallamos reunidos no me permite entrar en detalles acerca de 
los misterios impuros, que se celebraban a honra de aquellos dioses a- 
quienes habian prestado sus inventores todos sus defectos, todas sus 
pasiones, todos sus desarreglos. ... 


26 Torrecilla, ZihLLotzza SzLzqAxl dz Vtiz&izadoKz&z V<imob&WLziQ- 
ne4 CaAGLLzOLh^ I (Paris: Rosa, Bouret y Cia., 1856), 525-537. 
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No solamente se habxan introducido en la religion de nuestros 
primeros antepasados esos errores groseros, .,. sino que habian pasado 
tambien sucesivamente a las costumbres, a las leyes y hasta a la fami- 
lia; y esto no podia menos de suceder asi. ... No solamente se habia 
extinguido todo principio de moralidad, sino que en corazones esen- 
cialmente egoistas y corrompidos se habia llegado a extinguir todo sen- 
timiento de humanidad. 

Los esclavos, en efecto, eran vendidos y arrastrados como mana- 
das de animales. Leed ... los edictos ...-romanos respecto de las ven- 
tas de aquellos ... que la civilizacion modema propende victoriosamen- 
te a abolir, y vereis que el articulo concemiente a estos infortunados 
antecede inmediatamente al que se refiere a los animales domesticos, y 
se halla redactado absolutamente en iguales t£rminos. ... 

Una vez adquirido el esclavo, el poseedor suyo tenia derecho de 
vida y muerte sobre el. ... iSe hacia viejo o caia enfermo? se le e- 
chaba a morir al campo, o bien se le magullaba a palos hasta hacerle 
espirar. Respecto de los esclavos jovenes y robustos a penas si se les 
daba de comer. ... 

Estos desgraciados eran cual juguete* que se hace trizas al me- 
nor capricho. Se podian vender a los gladiadores ... o bien se les 
precipitaba vivos en los estanques o lagunas, en donde sus cames toda- 
via palpitantes Servian para engordar los pescados destinados a regalar 
la mesa esplendida del amo. 


I. 

Si de espectaculo tan horroroso echamos la vista por la clase 
de los pobres, la veremos menospreciada, abandonada, injuriada como una 
casta maldita por el cielo. ... 

Respecto de las accicr.es, no solo se excluia o hacia completa 
abstraccion de la moral, sino que ni aun se reconocia ninguna regia de 
equidad. ... 


Los ladrones pedian a su diosa Laveraa el arte de enganar y ser 
creidos justos: Putchsia LaveAna, da mifU {flJULznsi; da juAtum Aanatuinqu^ 
\)<LdwL. ... 


II. 

El cristianismo ... a medida que se iba extendiendo, reformo 
las costumbres barbaras e impias ... y le opuso las mas sublimes virtu- 
des. ... 


Una de sus mas hermosas conquistas fue la purificacion de la 
familia. ... La mujer fue mirada, no ya como esclava, sino como compa- 
nera del hombre. Se respeto la vida del nino. La condicion del menes- 
teroso se mejoro. ... La suerte del esclavo vino a ser menos triste. 
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El primer emperador cristiano, Constantino, bGrro del codigo de. 
leyes el derecho de vida y muerte sobre el esclavo. ... La religion 
cristiana no puede, aqui abajo, curar todos los males* ... Existen es- 
clavos, existen menesterosos: pero £qu£ hace esta Madre tierna? traba- 
jar con todos sus esfuerzos para alivio de unos, y manumision de los o- 
tros: no . „. diciendo al esclavo: Enarbola el estandarte de la rebelion 
y deguella a tus senores; No, sino diciendole: Resignate; padece con 
paciencia, y mientras tanto no cesa de abogar la causa de la desgracia 
ante sus amos, excitando en sus almas sentimientos de compasion y de a- 
mor. 


Hay seguramente en esta poblacion, y tal vez en este auditorio 
personas que habran vivido en las colonias. ... Cuando no se mira al 
esclavo sino como a una acemila, como a un instrumento de fortuna, es 
claro que no se ha de reparar en sobrecargarle con un trabajo excesivo, 
en herirle en sus mas vivos afectos y aun en abrumarlo a palos y azotes. 

Pero desde el memento que el cristiano ve en el negro un criado, 
un miembro de la familia, un hermano, ... cuando trae a su memoria a- 
quella sentencia de san Pablo: "El que no toma cuidado de los suyos y 
particularmente de sus familiares o domesticos, es peor que un infiel" 

(1 Tm 5:8). ... La Hija de Cristo tiene para con ellos los mismos mi- 
ramientos ... que ... a los de su propia familia. ... Esa digna matro- 
na instruye a sus esclavos. ... Tales son, catolicos, los sentimientos 
sociales que inspira el cristianismo. ... 

Leed atentamente la historia del Beato Pedro Claver, ese apos- 
tol, ese padre de los negros. No se puede relatar sus heroicas accio- 
nes respecto de ellos, sin que arrasen de lagrimas nuestras mejillas. 
Leed la vida y escritos de Bartolome de las Casas, del venerable Pala- 
fox, de Luis de Valdivia, esos tres Padres y Protectores de los Indios. 

III. 

Antes del cristianismo, la mayor parte de los bomb res, segun 
nos ensena la historia, ... no vivian sino de rapinas y latrocinios. 

Las guerras eran casi continuas. ... Uno de los mayores regoeijos para 
aquellos pueblos canibales era el beber en el craneo de los que habian 
vencido. 


Aparece el cristianismo en el mundo, y las guerras son mas ra- 
ras, y casi sin ejemplo las guerras de exterminacion. ... "Al cristia¬ 
nismo debemos," dice Montesquiey, "cierto derecho politico en el go- 
biemo, en la guerra cierto derecho de gentes que no puede desconocer 
la naturaleza humana." "En fin," anade Jacobo Rousseau, "nuestros go- 
bieraos deben incontestablemente al cristianismo su mas solida autori- 
dad y sus revoluciones menos frecuentes. Los ha vuelto mucho menos 
sanguinarios, y eso se demuestra con hechos, comparandolos a los go- 
biemos antiguos." ... 

Vivimos cabalmente en un siglo en el cual se ocupan mucho los 
gobiernos y las sociedades filantropicas de la mejora de la suerte de 
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log pobres. Se .ponen hasta las nubes las obras de beneficencia y fi¬ 
lantropia. ... No permita ei Senor qua sea la intencion mla criticar, 
ni menospreciar tales obras. ... La filantropia ha hecho mucho bien, y 
hace aun todos los d£as: pero es forzoso convenir en que todo To que 
hay de bueno, desinteresado y noble en su institucion, lo ha sacado del 
cristianismo como de su fuente natural. 

La filantropia ... es una rama separada de un arbol magnifico, 
... pero que de ordinario, hija ingrata y desnaturalizada, ha renegado 
de su noble madre y avergonzandose de su celestial prosapia. Por otra 
parte £que necesidad hay de sustituir el nombre de filantropia al de 
caridad? ^Ese nombre significaria por ventura algo mas, o inspiraria 
virtudes mas humanas que este? Porque cuando se trata de reformar, hay 
que hacerlo inejor que antes estaba. Ahora bien l que quiere decir ese 
nomb re de F Xtan&wpZci'? No quiere decir sino amor al hombre, pero la 
palabra CaSiLd&d quiere decir no solo amor del hombre sino amor del hom¬ 
bre por el amor de Dios. Como esta escrito que no se puede-amar a Dios 
si no se ama a su hermano (1 Jn 4:20), no se puede tampoco amar al her- 
mano, sin amar a Dios. 

Cuando por el contrario se ama a Dios, mnase necesariamente al 
hermano, pues que estos dos preceptos, fundamentos de toda la doctrina 
cristiana (Mt 22:40), no forman en realidad sino uno solo: V^ULLgul 
(Pm 13:10). 

Y asl, ved icuanto vuelo, cuanto realce da la religion a la ca¬ 
ridad, cuanta abnegacion la inspira, cuantos trabajos la hace arrostrar 
en favor de la humanidad pacientel .... 

EngLuk V&uZon 

All ancient peoples, ... except only one, ... had invented 
their own gods. ... If we truly study history we see all of the vices 
proclaimed, flattered. The holiness of the temple in which we are 
meeting does not permit me to describe in detail the impure mysteries, 
celebrated to the honor of those gods to whom their inventors had 
loaned all of their faults, their passions, their confusion. 

Those uncouth errors had not only entered the religion of our 
forefathers, ... they had also passed successively to their habits, 
their laws, and even to their families. It could not be otherwise. ... 
Not only every principle of morality had been extinguished, but in es¬ 
sentially selfish hearts every feeling of humanitarianism had been ex¬ 
tinguished. 

Slaves were sold and herded like animals. Read ... the Roman 
edicts related to their sale .. . which modem civilization tries to a- 
bolish. You sill notice that the article that deals with this comes 
immediately before the one that deals with domestic animals. Both are 
presented in the same format. ... 
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Once acquired, the master had the right of life or death over 
the slave. ... Did he age or fall ill? He was sent to die in the 
field, or beaten with rods until death. Younger slaves were barely fed. 

These unfortunates were as a toy that may be tom for the 
slightest reason. They could be sold to the gladiators ... or placed 
alive in ponds, where their master f s fish devoured them before being 
served on their tables for a banquet. 

I. 

If from such a horrible spectacle we look at the poor, we see 
them as scorned, abandoned, wronged as a caste cursed by heaven. 

Concerning actions, morality was not only ignored, but no rule 
of fairness was recognized. ... 

Thieves asked their goddess Laveme the art of stealing and 
being considered righteous: PuZch/ui LavOJina, da mihU, laZZoJKl, da jUA&m 
6anc£umquz vM&tii. ... 

II. 

As Christianity ... extended itself, it reformed those barba¬ 
rian and impious habits ... and imposed the most sublime virtues. 

One of its most beautiful conquests was the purification of the 
family. ... Woman was looked upon not as a slave, but as the companion 
of man. The life of the child was respected. The condition of the 
poor improved. ... The lot of the slave became less gloomy. ... 

Constantine, the first Christian Emperor, erased from the law 
the right of life or death over a slave. ... The Christian religion 
cannot cure all evils here upon earth. ... There are slaves, there are 
poor, but, what is being done by the loving Mother? She is doing all 
within her poser to help some and free the others. She ... does not 
tell the slaves to raise the flag of rebellion and kill the masters. 

No, she rather says: "Be patient, bear it." At the same time she con¬ 
tinues to plead their disgrace in the presence of their masters, exci¬ 
ting them to compassion and love. 

Probably some of those that are hearing me have lived in the 
colonies. ... When slaves are not looked upon but as beasts of burden, 
and no one cares that tools of fortune, they are overburdened with 
work, hurt in their most meaningful affections or chastised with beat¬ 
ings. But, from the moment that a Christian looks upon a black as a 
servant, a member of the family, a brother, ... when Paul T s words are 
remembered: "He who does not care for his own, especially his relatives 
or the members of his household, he is worse than an unbeliever" (1 Tm 
5:8). ... The Daughter of Christ looks upon them ... as if they were 
members of her own family. ... That worthy woman instructs her slaves. 
Catholics, these are the social sentiments inspired by Christianity. 
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Read carefully the life of the Blessed Pedrq Claver, that apos¬ 
tle, father of the blacks. It is impossible to speak of his deeds 
without tears. Read the life and writings of Bartolome de las Casas, 
the venerable Palafox, Luis de Valdivia, those three Fathers and Pro¬ 
tectors of the Indians. ... 


III. 

According to history, before the coining of Christianity, the 
majority of men ... lived raping and stealing. Wars were almost cons¬ 
tant. ... One of the greatest joys for those cannibals was to drink 
from the skull of the defeated. 

Christianity appears on the earth, and there were fewer wars. 
The wars of extermination almost disappeared. ... Montesquieu says: 
f, We owe to Christianity a certain political right in the government, a 
certain right of people in war that human nature cannot ignore." Ros- 
seau adds: "There is no question that our governments owe to Christia¬ 
nity their greater authority and the decreased frequency of revolution. 
Christianity has made them less bloodthirsty. This is demonstrated by 
facts, comparing them with ancient governments." ... 

We truly live in a century in which governments and philanthro¬ 
pic societies are very much engaged in the improvement of the lot of 
the poor. Works of social service are praised and encouraged. ... God 
forbid that my intention be one of criticism or belittling of such ac¬ 
tivities. ... Philanthropy has done much good, and it is still doing 
it daily. However, it is necessary to notice that all it has of good, 
selfless and worthy in its institution, it has taken from Christianity 
as its natural source. 

Philanthropy ... is a branch that has been cut from a magnifi¬ 
cent tree. ... However, she has been an ungrateful daughter, disowning 
her mother, being ashamed of her lineage. On the other hand. Why 
should philanthropy be a substitute for charity? Does that word mean 
something more? Does it inspire more humane virtues? After all, when 
there is an effort of reformation, the result must be an improvement 
from that which existed formerly. What does phiZayiXhJiDpy mean? It 
means love to man. Chaflitij not only means love of man, but love of man 
because of God’s love. It is written that it is impossible to love God 
if there is no love for the brother (1 Jn 4:20), it is also impossible 
to love the brother, man, if there is no love for God. 

On the other hand, when God is loved, man is also loved, for 
these two precepts, foundation of all Christian doctrine (Mt 22:40) are 
in reality only one: VZtigUl (Rm 13:10). 

Thus, notice how religion emphasizes charity. How much self¬ 
lessness it inspires and how many good works are attempted by it in fa¬ 
vor of humanity! 
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APPENDIX D 

JOSE DE JESUS CUEVAS’ 

CHRISTMAS SERMON TO THE POOR OF THE DUMP 

This sermon has many features that distinguish it. One of them 
is that it was actually addressed to the poor of the dump. Another one 
is that it was not preached by a preacher, but by a lawyer. Cuevas, 
like Kierkegaard, did not dare call his speeches sermons, but dis- 
dourses. This one was preached on Christmas, 1895. Because of the al¬ 
titude of Mexico City, it must have been a cold day. 

I. BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JOSE DE JESUS CUEVAS 

Jose de Jesus Cuevas was bom in Mexico City in 1842. He was 
only six years old at the time of the American invasion. He became a 
lawyer. He lived at a time when Mexico, like Spain, was alternating 
between Conservative and Liberal governments. Under these circumstan¬ 
ces, a lay person could often do more for the Church than professional 
ministers. Cuevas served his church founding Catholic Action in Mexico. 
He led this organization and edited f?ve different Catholic publica¬ 
tions. 1 As a lawyer, and holding this position in the Church, it was 
his privilege to present several religious discourses. These were 
presented between 1869 and 1898. 2 One of his later speeches is the one 
that is considered in this chapter. 

^ose de Jesus Cuevas, Uc6CU/t£0<6 (Mexico: V. Aglie- 

ros, 1898), pp. vii-x. 

2 Ibid., pp. 1-430. 
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II. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THIS SPEECH 

As a good Catholic, Cuevas belonged to the Conservative Party. 
The Liberal Party, on the other hand, was strongly anti-Catholic. Dur¬ 
ing one of the periods when this party governed, the situation was se¬ 
rious enough for Cuevas to have to leave the country and live both in 
the United States and Europe. Upon his return he had saved enough to 
have his own spinning mill in Mexico. 3 

Cuevas 1 discourse to the poor was preached during the dictator¬ 
ship of Porfirio Diaz. Diaz was the major political force in Mexico " 
between 1876 and 1910. He personally occupied the presidency during 
all of that period except 1880-1884. ** His government was liberal at 
first, but it became conservative as the years went by. 

The 1890’s represented the apogee of the regime of Porfirio 
Diaz. At this time the rich were extremely wealthy and the poor were 
extremely poor. The Church was probably at the height of its power. 
Protestantism was at an incipient stage. It practically had no voice 
in the country, even though a few intellectuals favored it. 

Jose de* Jesus Cuevas had no solution to offer the poor. The 
only thing he could do is that which he did in this speech, he offered 
them what could be considered to be an elegy to poverty. It was to 
serve as a source of encouragement for years to come. 


3 Ibid., pp. x-xiii. 

^Ricardo Vera Tornell, HXbXosiXa. dt La. CXvXJLiza.CA.6n, II (Barce¬ 
lona: Sopena, 1958), 418. 
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III. THE DISCOURSE TO THE POOR OF THE DUMP 


As noticed above, this is a very interesting speech. It is al¬ 
so a relatively short discourse. It is outstanding not only because it 
was delivered by a layman, but also because of its eloquence and it bi¬ 
blical pictures. Because of this it is presented almost in its entire¬ 
ty. 


SpayiiAk Tex £ 5 


This is the last discourse of the Nineteenth Century to be pre¬ 
sented in this study. Sermons from the Twentieth Century will be pre¬ 
sented only in English translation. This means that this is the last 
speech that will be presented both in Spanish and in English. 

Mis grandes amigos y queridos hermanos: 

Jamas habia tenido la honra de hablar desde tribuna mas alta, 
ni de dirigir la palabra a una asamblea mas elevada ni mas digna, mucho 
mas que si lo fuera de reyes. Me dirijo en esta noche, la mas grande y 
solemne en la serie de los tiempos, a vosotros los pobres del muladar, 
los que vivis de las basuras. A vosotros los pobres de los pobres, es 
decir, los predilectos del Senor; los aristocratas de la miseria, los 
que sois martires sublimes de un instante, para llegar muy pronto a 
transformaros en los inamovibles potentados de la etemidad. 

La pobreza, que considerada a la luz vacilante y escasa del 
mundo es el compendio aterrador de todos los dolores humanos, contem- 
plada a la vxvida e indeficiente luz del cielo se convierte en el mas 
rico e inagotable de los tesoros. Llevada la pobreza con paciencia es 
el perenne prodigio que trocara las de espinas en coronas de estrellas, 
y en manto de esplendida purpura los miserables-harapos. 

Tiene que ser verdadera nuestra religion que ha santificado la 
pobreza, porque solo siendo divina, pudo atreverse a llamar a la faz de 
todos los grandes y dichosos de la tierra, bienaventurados a los po¬ 
bres (Mt 5:3). ... 

En esta cruel estacion de frio hace crujir las cames cuando 


5 Cuevas, pp. 363-369. 
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no tienen abrigo. EX hambre tenaz e implacable, abate y quebranta el 
cuerpo hasta qua lo hace desfallecer. No tener techo contra la intem- 
perie, casi hace inferior la humana a la suerte de las fieras que en- 
cuentran sus cubiles al menos, en el fondo de los desiertos, en la espe 
sura de las selvas* Estar desnudo es una verguenza y un dolor. Para 
las enfermedades del pobre no hay remedios ni consuelos: no tienen dis- 
traccion sus tristezas, ni treguas sus amarguras. La pobreza es el 
martirio lento e inacabable de todo el cuerpo. 

Son mas acerbos los dolores que la pobreza hace sentir al alma. 
El trabajo, esa esclavitud ineludible a que nacemos destinados todos, 
tiene cadenas muy pesadas para el pobre; quizas sea mas dolorosa que la 
dura fatiga con que adquiere el mermado jornal para sustentar la vida, 
la insolencia de la mano cruel que se lo paga, arrojandoselo como si 
fuera una limosna, cuando debiera presentarselo de rodillas como quien 
tributa a la justicia. 

El corazon humano esta formado para amar. ... Sin amor el co- 
razon humano moriria de asfixia. Nadie hay que no ame a alguien sobre 
la tierra. ... No poder darle ni uh baculo al padre anciano en que a- 
poye sus ultimos pasos sobre la tierra, ni un andrago a la hija con que 
cubra su inocencia, ni una flor a la mujer santamente amada con que 
pueda adomar sus enmaranados cabellos, es el mas angustioso tormento 
de la pobreza. No tener que dar, es el supremo y mas sublime sacrifi- 
cio del pobre. 

El pobre que lo es con resignacion, es un heroe, un martir y un 
santo. Pero Dios que es todo amor, para que el pobre no desfallezca en- 
su camino de abrojos y fatigosa jornada, le ha dado desde ahora ... los 
dos mas grandes tesoros de su bondad infinita: la paciencia, que trueca 
en delicias los dolores; y la esperanza, que toma ligero todo fardo. 

Ser pobre es ser predestinado, es pagar desde la tierra la ex- 
piacion de nuestras miserias para entrar sin deudas a la etemidad; es¬ 
tar divisando desde aqui abajo el radiante trono que le espera alia a- 
rriba para reinar etemamente al lado del Juez inmoral de los siglos. 

No alcanzan la inteligencia ni el amor humanos, para comprender el va¬ 
lor inmenso de ese diamante purisimo, de ese incomparable tesoro, que 
en nuestro ruin lenguaje llamamos pobreza, y solo deberiamos denominar 
el mas seguro sendero de la etemidad feliz *y la Have maestra del pa- 
raxso. 

Dios es muy rico. Es suya toda la tierra. ... Son suyos el 
radiante sol, esa luna, cuya apacible luz nos esta alumbrando, y todos 
esos astros incontables que cruzan el inmenso firmamento. Tambien son 
suyos los cielos con todos los angeles y santos que los pueblan. ... E- 
se Dios infinitamente rico, al hacerse hombre, sole uno escogio para si 
entre todos sus tesoros: la pobreza! Siendo dueno de todos los tronos, 
prefirio nacer en un pesebre; tuvo frio, y apenas tuvo panales con que 
envolver sus adorables cames. 
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Desde que el Verbo Humanado quiso hacer en un establo, ganar el 
pan con el sudor de su rostro y no tener donde reclinar su cabeza, que- 
d5 tan dignificada y santificada la pobreza, que toda frente pensadora 
y noble tiene que inclinarse con respeto ante la augusta majestad de la 
miseria honrada. 

Pobres, prinicias de la Redencion, primogenitos de la familia 
cristiana, hijos predilectos de nuestro padre que esta en los cielos, 
ya que tan opulentos sois en gracias y tanto valeis ante el acatamiento 
del Sefior, tened a vuestra vez compasion de nosotros los mendigos del 
alma, y dadnos una limosna por amor de Dios! No nos olvideis por pie- 
dad en vuestras oraciones, y los que llegueis de vosotros antes que no¬ 
sotros a la etemidad, rogadle al Senor que en el dia tremendo de su 
justicia no se acuerde al juzgamos mas que de su misericordia; que nos 
perdone al ver nuestro pedazo de pan en vuestras manos, al escuchar to- 
davia en vuestro oido el eco de nuestras sinceras palabms de consuelo 
y al encontrar en vuestros corazones los mas tiemos afectos de nuestro 
amor* 


Rogadle ahora y entonces, que nos ponga del lado de los bendi- 
tos de su Padre. El lo tiene dicho y primero caeran el cielo y la tie- 
rra que deje de cumplirse ni un apice de su palabra etema: "Venid, 
benditos de mi Padre, porque tuve hambre y me disteis de comer; estaba 
desnudo y me vestisteis" (Mt 25:34-36). 

EngLosk Vzaa lovi 


My great friends and beloved brothers: 

I have never had the honor of speaking from a higher platform, 
or of addressing myself to a more worthy audience, even if it were an 
audience of kings. I am addressing myself tonight, the loftiest in the 
series of time, to you, the poor of the dump, who live out of garbage. 
You, the poor of the poor, that is, the chosen ones of the Lord; the a- 
ristocrats of misery, martyrs of an instant, who will soon be trans¬ 
formed into the unmovable potentates of eternity. 

Poverty, considered in the dim light of the world, is the ter¬ 
rorizing summary of all of human pain, but seen in the powerful light 
of heaven it becomes the richest and most inexhaustible treasure. When 
poverty is supported patiently, it is the eternal marvel that will 
change the crown of thorns to one of stars and the rags of this earth 
into a royal garment. 

Our religion must be true. It has sanctified poverty. Only 
being divine could it dare in the presence of all of the mighty of 
earth to call the poor blessed. ... 

This cruel season of winter makes the flesh to gnash when it 
has no cover. Unsatisfied hunger breaks the body to the fainting 
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point. To have no roof almost makes the human lot inferior to that of 
the beasts, who at least have their territories in the depths of the 
desert or in the midst of the forest. To be naked is a shame and a 
pain. There is no cure or comfort for the sickness of the poor. There 
is no amuse ent for their sorrows or rest for their despair. Poverty 
is a slow martyrdom for all of the body. 

Even greater is the pain that poverty brings upon the soul. La¬ 
bor, that unavoidable slavery to which all of us are destined, has un¬ 
bearable chains for the poor. Probably even worse than the hard work 
with which the insufficient wage is earned is the insolence of the 
cruel hand that pays it, throwing it as though it were an alms, when it 
really should be presented upon the knees, as a tribute to justice. 

The human heart is formed to love. ... Without love the human 
heart would asfixiate. There is no one who has nobody to- love upon the 
earth. ... Not being able to provide a cane for the support of the 
last steps of an old parent, or a rag with which a daughter may cover 
her inocence, or a flower for the adornment of the hair of a beloved 
wife, is the most-painful torment of poverty. Not to have anything to 
give is the greatest sacrifice of the poor*- 

Whoever is resigned to his poverty is a hero, a martyr and a 
saint. God, who is all love, has given the poor from now so that he 
may not faint ... the two greatest treasures of His infinite kindness; 
patience, that changes pain into delight, and hope, that lightens every 
burden. ... 


To be poor is to be predestined, to pay from this earth the a- 
tonement of our miseries in order to enter without debts into eternity. 
It is to see from this earth the shining throne that is awaiting above 
for him to reign eternally at the side of the immortal Judge of all the 
centuries. Neither human wisdom nor love can understand the value of 
that pure diamond, that unique treasure, that in our base language we 
call poverty, when we should call it the surest way to eternal bliss 
and the key of paradise. 

God is very rich. All of the earth belongs to Him. ... His are 
the sun, that moon whose light shines upon us, and all of those stars 
that cross the firmament. Heaven also belongs to Him with all of its 
angels and saints. ... That rich God, when He became man, chose only 
one of His treasures for Himself, povertyI Being the owner of all the 
thrones. He chose to be bom in a manger. He was cold, and He barely 
had diapers with which to cover His adorable flesh. 

Since the Incarnate Word chose to be born in a manger, to earn 
His sustenance with the sweat of His brow and not to have where to rest 
His head, poverty became so dignified and sanctified that every think¬ 
ing individual must respectfully bow before the majesty of honest mi¬ 
sery. 

Poor peoples, first fruits of Redemption, first bom of the 
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Christian family, favorite sons of our father in heaven, since you are 
so rich in grace and have such a high value before the Lord, have com¬ 
passion on us, the beggers of the soul, and give us alms, for God’s 
sake! Do. not forget us in your prayers, and those of you who get to e- 
teraity before us, ask the Lord that in that terrible day of His right¬ 
eousness He will only remember His mercy as He judges us;.that He may 
forgive us as He Sees our slice of bread in your hands, upon hearing 
our sincere words of comfort and as He finds in yout hearts the most 
loving tokens of our love. 

Ask Him today and then to place us with the blessed of His Fa¬ 
ther. He has promised this, and heaven and earth will pass away before 
one iota of His eternal word fails: "Come, blessed of my Father, for I 
was hungry and you fed me, I was naked and you clothed me" (Mt 25:34- 
36). 
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APPENDIX E 

TWO SPEECHES OF ANTONIO CASO 

Antonio Caso, as Jose de Jesus Cuevas, was not a preacher. He 
was an educator. However, his speeches have religious content and sig¬ 
nificance. Two of them consider some aspects of the problems studied 
in this dissertation in one way or another. 

I. BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ANTONIO CASO 

Antonio Caso was born in Mexico City where he also died”(1885- 
1946). 1 Besides being an educator, he was also a lawyer. 2 However, he 
was best known as a philosopher. 3 He was a member of the Royal Academy 
of the Spanish language in Mexico 4 and President of the National Uni¬ 
versity. 3 

Jose de Jesus Cdevas represented the thinking of the dictator¬ 
ship of Porfirio Diaz. Caso represented the thinking of the onset of 
the revolution that formed the party that still governs Mexico today. 

As president of the University, Caso did much to shape the philosophy 
of modem Mexico. 

l"Caso, Antonio," Endztopzdia. dz M&U.C.0, II (Mexico: Institu¬ 
te de Enciclopedia de Mexico, 1978), 201. 

2 "Caso, Antonio," EndcZopzcLux Basi&a. dz ComuZta. E&caZ, IV 
(Chicago: Enciclopedia Britannica, 1962), 305. 

3"Caso," Encu.dopzdCa dz Mixlco , II, 201. ' 

4"caso, Antonio," Ihowxton. EnziztopzcUa. Salvat paAa Todo* , III 
(Pamplona, Sp.: Salvat, 1965), 161. 

5 "Caso," EnzlcZopzdia B<vu>a , IV, 305. 
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II. MEXICO, 1900 - 1925 

Caso grew up during the dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz. He was 
twenty-five at the outset of the revolution. Just before its initia¬ 
tion he was among the founders of the ktQJfiZO Juventud.^ In spite of 
its conservatism, the philosophy of the regime.of Diaz was that of po¬ 
sitivism. Caso destroyed this idea together with Henriquez Urena and 
Gomez Robledo and brought Bergsonian intuition as the new philosophy of 
erudite Mexico. 7 

III. SOURCE OF THE TEXT OF CASO’S SPEECHES 

Caso himself published his speeches in 1922. A copy of this 
book is found in several libraries in this country. It contains eleven 
speeches, five of which have ethical content. Two of these are rela¬ 
ted to social issues. 

Access to all of these speeches of the Twentieth Century is 
relatively easy. Because of this, all of them will be presented only 
in English. The translation is by the author of this study. 

IV. THE TWILIGHT OF MACHIAVELLI 

This speech was presented at the end of the First World War. It 
was presented in the hope that President Wilson would deal with Mexico 
the way he preached that he would deal with Europe. After all, some of 
Mexico's older citizens could still remember the American invasion in 
which the country lost half of its territory. 

6 Ibid. 7 "Caso," En(UcZope.dicL do. MxldO , II, 201. 
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In the introduction Caso speaks of the deceitfulness of the 
double standard under which personal deceit is compared with interna¬ 
tional deceit. This has both religious and social applications related 
to the way the rich treat the poor. 

Deceit, that conscience reproves in individual relationships, 
is not only tolerated, but also stimulated and encouraged in the 
diplomacy of the relationship between nations. There is one mora¬ 
lity for men and another for countries, one law for individuals and 
another for peoples. Basically, barbarism still governs, sustain¬ 
ing the zoological triumph of the strong nation over the one that 
is weak. That which is considered to be a crime becomes a virtue 
and infamy becomes glory if consideration is passed from an indivi¬ 
dual nation to the universal body of nations. 8 

In the light of the objective of World War I this was a very 
true statement. Caso considered that German power had been always op¬ 
posed to the objectives of civilization. However, he indicated that 
"force does not achieve the objective of establishing right. 1 ' 8 

He indicated that Wilson had brought about the funeral of Ma- 
chiavellism. There would be no more secret treaties between nations 
according to Wilson's message to the American Congress. This repre¬ 
sented the "apocalypse of unmeasured ambition, of the desire of power 
for power's sake." 10 It should be noted that "apocalypse" does not 
mean "revelation" in this case, but "consummation." 

Caso hoped that Wilson would deal with Mexico the same way in 
which he was dealing with Germany. "To be just in behalf of humanity 
with Germany is great. To be just with Mexico is to be immortal." 11 

His conclusion, in abstract form, is translated as follows: 


1922), 


8 Antcnio Caso, V^cu/i&06 a &CL W clqJL6yl Mextcana (Mexico: Porrua, 

pp. 101, 102. 

9 Ibid., p. 102. 10 lb id., p. 103. n Ibid., p. 104. 
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It is necessary that action corroborate the commandment; that 
principle be saturated with reality; for he who has good ghoughts 
and bad actions has always been more condemned than he ho has bad 
thoughts and acts accordingly. The moralist has spoken. May his 
actions guarantee his thoughts. ... 

The defeat of the diplomatic lie has begun. Wilson has seen 
clearly that sophism is the root of crime and war the monstrous in¬ 
florescence of perfidy. If we condemn the reputation of lies.. Why 
must we exalt them as a political weapon? 

"Un buono e sabio Principe deve amare la pace e fuggire la gue- 
rra," was said by the subtle Florentine. However, deceit is not 
the way to eradicate war, but precisely the opposite. 

May civilized humanity continue in its gigantic development 
till it reaches the triumph of justice. ... ' May peoples and men 
live in a glass house "to the great day" as August Comte taught in 
his energetic French aphorism. 

Only then history will indicate the arrival of the twilight of 
Machiavelli. 12 


V. OUR HUMAN MISSION 


As the former one, this is a speech and not a sermon. However, 
in sections, it has more the flavor of a sermon than the other one. The 
following abstract is more abbreviated than that of sermons, but it 
will indicate the main theme and the points in v/hich this speach ap¬ 
pears similar to a sermon. Those portions that cover social issues are 
also included. 

Since this speech is presented in a form that is more complete 
than the former one, the format followed is the same followed above for 
such speeches. The English abbreviation is as follows: 3,3 

The creation of the world has not been finished. This is the 
fundamental reason for the existence of mankind. In the Valley of Je- 
hoshaphat (Joel 3:2,12) we shall know if the world was good or bad. 


12 Ibid. , pp. 104, 105. 


13 Ibid., pp. 231-248. 
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The optimists and the pesimists must both wait until the Lord finishes 
His work in order to judge it. ... 

All of life is a struggle. Morality is the struggle for the 
realization of human nature. There is no virtue that is weak. ... Re¬ 
ligions have always set up as an ideal those who have struggled through 
systematic effort. As Aquiles, the Christian ascetic is virtuous. The 
fakir, the martyr, the cenobite, .all are virtuous. ... Their actions 
were moral because their life agreed with their objective. 

Good will does not desire pleasure, it wants the pleasure of 
being good, of being courageous. Aristotle taught that every act that 
is accomplished begets pleasure. ... 

Morality founded on the pleasure of the majority, according to 
Bentham’s disciples, does not lean towards the improvement of life, to¬ 
ward its realization, but toward its drowsiness, its inevitable defeat. 

.. .* The only moral pleasures are those that come as a result of effort, 
not those that enervate it. Duty is not a dead rule or a Judaic com¬ 
mand, but an invitation, a persuasion to work in the sense of the 
greatest intensity and fecundity that defend creation. ... 

Every moral formula must proclaim the condemnation of selfish¬ 
ness. ... The moral individual understands that he is not the end of 
existence, but only a moment in its development. ... 

Pleasure is a result. If you are good, you will enjoy. If you 
are bad you will also enjoy. If you are selfish without being bad, you 
will enjoy. ... If you only want to enjoy, do whatever you want to do; 
do not ask for morality, but for the theory of pleasure. ... 

Life is tension and rest, ... selfishness and sacrifice. ... 
Laziness is evil. Diligence is good. Laziness is to work for "self," 
who already exists, and not for the "other" who is to come. Virtue 
means to work, not for what already is, but for something better. "My 
Father still works" (Jn 5:17), said Jesus. The virtuous work with Him. 

Contemporary thought offers a greater field for human activity 
than that which was offered by the determinism of the Nineteenth Centu¬ 
ry. The world was conceived at that time linking necessary laws that 
crossed each other forming the subtle embroidery of existence. ... In 
such a world, human action lacked originality. ... It was the inevita¬ 
ble result of the action of cosmic energy on a specific point. ... 

Today we do not deny ... the generality of the laws or the ef¬ 
ficacy of abstraction. However, we must find a fixed point for our 
most certain institutions. ... We consider that natural laws do not 
constitute the essence of things, but only the procedure by which we 
understand them. ... A creative intuition was needed, the genius of 
Newton and Darwin, in order to apply the organic determinism of reason 
to the solar system and to life in the universe. 
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As meditation withdraws more from the rigid schemes of logical 
and mathematical determinism; as we pass from astronomical to physical, 
then to biological and finally to psychological law, the false reason¬ 
ing of determinism looks poorer all the time. ... Then existence has a 
new meaning for the ends of our action. The world does not govern us 
any more; we can rule it. ... We used to be but episodes of evolution. 
Now we are the makers of the life we live, artists of behavior, masters 
of our own reality. ... 

We used to be defeated by fatality. Now we will defeat it. ... 
The objectives of this moment will be the world of the future. ... We 
will convert the dream into life and the design into truth. This is our 
task. We must choose that which must die in ourselves. Give to the 
flow of time that which we do not care to p lish: ... love that for¬ 
gives, a will that dares and a genius that invents. 

May the first vice be called lazyness and the first virtue en¬ 
thusiasm. Something exists that like us, summarizes itself into an im¬ 
pulse of creation, invention and heroism. _ 

To command and to obey are two extremely unpleasant acts. To 
command belongs to tyrants. To obey belongs to the irresponsible. To 
command is to deprive others. To obey is to deprive ourselves. Man, 
in that which is human, must not ‘subject himself or subject others to 
himself. Persuade him, substitute command with persuasion. Do not do¬ 
minate, but set an example. 

Force does not solve problems, for he who is more powerful com¬ 
mands. He does not conquer because he commands, but because he is 
strong. ... Morality and strength are as incommensurable as body and 
spirit. ... The Kantian notion of duty was completely foreign to the 
noble moral philosophy of the Greeks. They taught goodness and virtue, 
but not duty. ... "Morality for morality's sake" was senseless to them. 
Morality for life was important. ... The Greeks always had "the sense 
of the land" of which Nietzche speaks. ... 

Neither did Jesus Christ teach dead rules containing the preci¬ 
sion of algebraic theorems, but pleasant motives for action. The Gos¬ 
pel says that all of the Law and the prophets are summarized in loving 
God and our neighbor (Mk 12:30,31). Christian charity is an enthusiasm, 
an act of supreme persuasion. 

Man is the only creature capable of morality. ... To persuade 

is the most urgent and the highest of human occupations. How can we 

persuade morally? ... 

Abstract treatises on philosophy cannot be offered to the peo¬ 
ple as norms for action. It is possible to indicate to them that supe¬ 
rior human beings are those that have a realized human nature. Heroes, 
martyrs and saints surpass the rest. ... Nothing is perfect yet. Man 
has not finished making himself. There are superior and inferior men. 

... A1 of us must be superior, good, wise, daring and great. Be like 
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those whom you admire have been* This is the foundation of* immortali¬ 
ty. 


Im tate the wise in their prudence; the heroes in their 
strength; the saints in their virtue* ... Above everything else, imi¬ 
tate Jesus. "The Imitation of Christ" was the title of the ascetic 
book that comforted more souls in the West than any other book. How¬ 
ever, the imitation of Jesus Christ in the life of St. Francis of As¬ 
sisi is closer to truth than the inhuman pages of Kempis. 

The only duty is to be as superior as those that are superior. 
Nietzche says, "Do you want to return to the beast rather than surpass 
man?" Nietzche’s error is to think that that which has not yet been 
accomplished must be surpassed. Man has not been realized. When we 
have completed his formation, then we can talk about the superman. In 
the mean time, the generous message of Zarathustra is only an unintel¬ 
ligible utterance. ... 

Pessimism and optimism -great contrasts- are confused in one 
point, just like all extremes: the mandatory negation of moral action. 

... Both the greatest and most worthless life reduces human effort to 
nothingness. Action can only be understood in an imperfect world that 
can be made perfect through willpower. The universe of Leibnitz and 
Schopenhauer excludes all notion of activity. ..Yet, optimism is more 
immoral than pessimism. ... All true idealism implies movement of dis¬ 
gust for reality. 

Life has two aspects. It is exoteric and esoteric, trivial and 
deep, selfish and selfless, stoic and epicurean, biological and moral. 
Some only see the outside. These are the ethicists of pleasure, of 
happiness without virtue. ... Life seeks pleasure, but it strives be¬ 
fore it finds it. Happiness is not the result of idleness, but the 
patrimony of courage. 

The virtuous are called enterprising. No life is possible 
without desiring to struggle, to improve. ... Ingrinsically, to live 
is to pursue victory, in spite of blind matter. Life is a desire for 
new forms, pure and victorious. 

But the "struggle for life" of naturalists; selfishness that 
always seeks its own advantage, the soothing pleasure that seeks rest 
are also true. ... When pleasure ethicists recommend that all laws of 
action must involve the seeking and achieving of one’s own pleasure, 
they ignore that an action that does not renew itself does not bring 
pleasure. ... 

If you want to be happy, mold the human clay that you have. 

Make it speak all languages. Give it a hidden sonority, as the morning 
breeze that made Memnon’s statue vibrate. Transform yourselves into 
unending activity. ... Then you can see that to a world that has not 
realized itself corresponds a morality that will accomplish it. Life 
has been daring since its inception. Selfishness protects that which 
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exists. Altruism insinuates that which is to come, ,,, But altruism 
and selfishness together, virtue and pleasure,,present reality and the 
project of future realities, fact and design, present and virtual, all 
complete and help each other. Thanks to those who seek their own 
pleasure, the impetuous current that feeds effort and sanctifies vir¬ 
tue goes on. 

Humanity is the army of God. It is will that has been en¬ 
lightened by reason. Life struggled without knowing what it wanted. 

Man intuitively moves toward the vital impulse. 

A daring archer aimed at a star. As the Imperial Sagittarius 
of the Aztec legend, he let go the cord and the whistling arrow follow¬ 
ed its course. The human will shall nail it in the Sun. 
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APPENDIX F 

JOSE EUSEBIO RICAURTE 1 S SERMON FOR THE GROUNDBREAKING 
OF THE CHAPEL FOR A HOSPITAL FOR THE POOR 

Felix Herrero Salgado’s Bibliography of Spanish sermons has 
several sermons that were preached in Spain for the inauguration of 
hospitals or religious orders for the service of the poor. These ser¬ 
mons have not been available for this study. However, Ricaurte T s ser¬ 
mon is not listed by Herrero because it was not preached in Spain. It 
wa preached in Colombia the 29th of August of 1926. 1 It illustrates 
the thinking concerning social issues presented in this type of sermons. 

I. BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JOSE EUSEBIO RICAURTE 

Jose Eusebio Ricaurte was bom in Bogota,' Colombia, in 1893. 2 
His surname is not very common in Spanish, however, in Colombia, it is 
very important. A department, or state of the country has this name. 
This means that one of the heroes of the country had this surname. Ac¬ 
tually, two of the heroes of Colombian independence were Joaquin and 
Antonio Ricaurte. Jose Eusebio was related to this family and to the 
Narino family, 3 another of the heroic families of the country. 

Jose Eusebio Ricaurte was ordained to the priesthood in 1916. 

He received a doctorate in philosophy in Colombia and another one in 
theology in Rome. He was not considered to be the most eloquent 

l L06 JOVQJIZA 0nadon.2A SagsiadoA (Bogota: Minerva, 1936), p. 11. 

2 Ibid. 3 Ibid., pp. 11,'12. 
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preacher in Colombia, but ha did reach the majority of his listeners. 

In 1936 he was sought to preach to the churches in which society gath¬ 
ered, preaching two or three times every * Sunday. ** 

II. COLOMBIA: 1920 - 1940 

Different from the countries to the -south, Colombia is a mesti¬ 
zo country rather than an indian country. During the Nineteenth Centu¬ 
ry it was governed by caudillos that came up by the force of arms re¬ 
presenting the two main parties, the Conservative and the Liberal. 

These parties represent deep hatred between the people of the land. It 
is considered to be an ’inherited hatred. 11 They are as two peoples 
living side by side, needing each other, and hating each other for all 
eternity. This hatred is greater than in other countries. During the 
1920s, both parties became better organized and their hatred ceased to 
be the result of the heroics of one or another individual. 5 This was 
the time when Ricaurte began to preach. 

At that time the country was governed by the Conservative Party. 
In 1930 there was a peaceful transference to the Liberal Party under 
Enrique Olaya Herrera, who governed the country until 1934. He was 
succeeded by Alfonso Lopez, who proclaimed a very mild Agrarian Law in 
1936 that never went into effect. 5 The Catholic Church opposed this at 
that time. However, in 1926, when Ricaurte preached the sermon to be 

4 Ibid. 

5 Robert H. Dix, Co to mb ta.: the Po-tutieat VtmenitonA Change. 
(New Haven" Yale University Press, 1967), pp. 36, 205-214. 

6 Ibid., pp. 77-88. 
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considered below the government was Conservative. There was complete 
understanding between the Catholic Church and the government. 


IV. ENGLISH TEXT OF THIS SERMON 


Because of the circumstances presented above, this was a very 
significant sermon. The President of the country, the Apostolic Nun¬ 
cio and the Archbishop were all present. The English text of this ser¬ 
mon in an abbreviated form is as follows: 7 

Today we have not gathered for a feast that will bring us 
worldly enjoyment or a spectacle for our curiosity. Christ invites 
us here today, to this royal palace, to this house that is the sanctua¬ 
ry of His charity, among the poor and those that suffer, who are His 
chosen companions and His best friends. 

Today we begin a tabernacle for God, who does not need temples 
made by the hands of men (Acts 17:24), for the stars are His footprints 
and the heavens the rug under His feet. However, He for whom the heav¬ 
en of heavens is insufficient (1 Kg 8:27) is happy to live with the un¬ 
fortunate. ... There is not house that is more appropriate for Him, 
the Saviour of mankind, than this place where some are saved from il¬ 
lness and death and others attain eternal and absolute salvation; here 
where science struggles against physical pain, where the charity of 
Christ embalms the pains of body and soul. 

It is easy to place a cornerstone, as so many have been placed; 
however, this act today is honored by your presence, noble ladies. ... 
Your presence, distinguished gentlemen and executives, tells us that 
you not only know how to concern yourselves with important matters, but 
that you also look upon the infant and the one who suffers. You want 
to place yourselves in contact with pain and to extend your hand to 
the afflicted that he may not be lonely. 

In the name of the poor sick persons to whom you bring joy on 
this day, of the sisters, who represent divine Providence to the poor, 
and of the physicians of this hospital, I express my appreciation for 
your indulgence in coming to this event. This means that ?, the very 
noble and very loyal" Bogota, who had in its bossom Saint Pedro Claver, 
... today, as Saint Isabel of Hungary, knows how to leave its luxuries 
to dress the poor and to heal with its aristocratic hands the wounds of 
suffering. Your presence here says that this hospital has not been a- 
bandoned, for Bogota still follows the teachings of Christ, the comfor¬ 
ter of the poor. It still is one of the cities in which the greatest 
amount of charity is practiced. 
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In the midst of a society debased by idolatry, that had all the 
vices in its altars, a society in which the poor, just for being so 
last all their rights, the Church of Jesus Christ was founded. ... The 
Church had the honor of founding this hospital. ... The charity that 
this very same Church has taught has achieved this miracle. ... How¬ 
ever, this still is the house of pain. Great tragedies and woes that 
can only be compared to those of the Idumean patriarch, who exhaled the 
deepest complaints that desperate pain and boredom produce in the poor 
human heart; ... and here, ladies and gentlemen, there still is room 
for Him who said, !, Come to me all ye who suffer, and I will heal you" 
(Mt 11:28). Christ is the only comfort. He provides the only answer to 
human pain. Science struggles against pain and sometimes it heals ma¬ 
terial pain; but Christ ennobles pain; He gives the balm that heals all 
pain and exchanges it with the coin with which the joys of eternal 
peace are purchased. Not only the bodies, but also the souls suffer 
here beyond the abilities of the physician or the surgeon. Only the 
loving voice of lasus calms the stroms (Mk 4:36-41), be they turbulent 
or secret, even more so if they are deeper and deeper. ... 

Why shouldn f t this house contain Jesus Christ, since it is for 
many the threshold of eternity? ... "Woe to him who suffers," was 
shouted by pagan societies while they were suffocating in the vilest 
vices. "Blessed are those who cry" (Mt 5:4), shouted Christ, and the 
echo of His voice still resounds from one generation to another. ... He 
who is the balm that strengthening souls makes material suffering more 
bearable, and the light that brightens with superhuman comforts and ul¬ 
traterrestrial hopes that only He knows how to bestow. 

I imaginte the divine Master as He walked in Galilee and in 
Tyre and Sidon, healing the lepers, here those who were blind from 
birth, there bringing comfort to the Canaanite woman or giving the joy 
of forgiveness to the humble sinful lady at the offering vases; doing 
good to all, leaving a word of comfort to the unsteady soul and a seed 
of peace to every heart. In like manner He passes through the hallways 
of this hospital, alive in the form of the Host for those that go to 
the country from which there is no return, granting forgiveness to 
those that fear Him before taking His place as the judge of eternal 
sentences. ... If, according to the beautiful image of Scriptures, 
heaven is the palace of God that is built by the angels ... and our 
souls have been chosen to form and adorn it in different forms to serve 
in God T s throne and shine there forming the palace of the elect where 
as Christ told us, the Father has built many mansions (Jn 14:2), so 
that heavenly Jerusalem may be ... the queen dressed for the wedding of 
the Lamb. The shop in which these precious stones are prepared is this 
life. ... This makes this hospital a sacred place, for it is the 
threshold of heaven and the place in which the elect are purified. ... 

However, Jesus Christ does not have here His mansion only to 
bring comfort, but also to encourage these heroic souls, those virgins 
converted into comforting angels who live to make the unfortunate to 
feel that the Father of mercies still extends His Providence to mor¬ 
tals; who have left their homes ... to come to serve some sick who most 
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of the time do not know how to appreciate their service. ... Great is 
their sacrifice; but it is not momentary, but of a lifetime, ... and 
because of this they need Him for whose love they did comfort them in 
their moments of temptation. They need the personal presence of Jesus 
Christ, who brought joy to the shop in Nazareth and filled with warmth 
the heart of the disciples of Emmaus. 

Soon the sanctuary in which the prayer of the troubled heart 
ascends will be erected here. This prayer is compared to the perfume 
of incense when burnt by the fires of tribulation, and its needle will 
indicate heaven with a compass that points to the end of our pilgrim¬ 
age. 
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APPENDIX G 

FRAY ALBINO GONZALEZ MENENDEZ-REIGADA'S 
CHRISTIAN GUIDELINES FOR A NEW SOCIAL ORDER 

Fray Albino Gonzalez Menendez-Reigada presented a series of six 
lectures on social problems in the International University of Menendez 
Pelayo. He presented these lectures between the sixteenth and the 
twenty-first days of August of 1948. They must have made quite an im¬ 
pact, since they were published in Madrid the following year. These 
lectures had as their objective the presentation of ideas that would 
help to achieve the solution of the social problems of Spain. 

The university in which he presented his lectures is located 
in northern Spain. Gonzalez was at that time the Bishop of Cordoba in 
southern Spain. It is clear from his lectures that he was better ac¬ 
quainted with the situation in his part of the country than in northern 
Spain. 1 

I. THE PRESENT CRISIS AND THE NEED OF A REFORMATION IN OUR SOCIETIES 

This lecture presents a commentary on the situation they were 
living, a situation inherited from the Nineteenth Century. The English 
abbreviation of this lecture is as follows: 2 

To say that things are going wrong in the world is an illness 
... that has been with us throughout history. ... This means that 


1 Albino Gonzalez Menendez-Reigada, VViZcOualOA OuJ>tJjmaA dz 
0H.dzviaCA.6Yl SoqamJL (Madrid: Seminario de Problemas Hispanoamericanos, 
1949), pp. 6-8. 

2 Ibid., pp. 11-46. 
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perfection is impossible in this world. ,In our days, ... restless¬ 
ness ahd complaining seem to be suddenly increasing. ... When has it 
been more difficult ... to establish at least a provisional peace, with 
a few assurances that war will not surface at any moment? ... 

Lack of unity is the characteristic of a savage state. ... It 
is a state of permanent war o-f all against all or of each one against 
each individual is fighting, but the party, the union, the class. This 
makes the struggle worse. ... Even among the peoples that are more 
intimately related by blood and by culture there have developed very 
deep points of separation. ... 

Europe — is living ... out of charity. ... Europe does not 
suffice itself. ... Europe is about to lose ... its own personality, 
its own independence. ... 

That optimism with which the twentieth century began has changed 
completely. ... Humanity is living under the influence of terror. 

Among the personal rights that are desired today, to live without fear 

is one of the most important. This is not a superstitious fear. 

It is the fear of a free man. The fear of a humanity without God, 
that is terrified of itself. It proves that Gospel principle, that 
man is his own worst enemy (Mt 10:36). ... Fear of nature, and even 
more fear of other human beings. ... 

This is true both in the personal and the social order. Just 
as it is required of man that he deny himself in order to be filled with 
God, that he should place God in his own place, until T, I live no more, 
but Christ lives in me (Gt 2:20), so ... it is neccessary that a portion 
of God may be seen in him and in us ... that He, who is Love, may find 
Himself in all of us in an embrace of infinite love. 

The greatest effort of humanity was to dispense with God in 
order to believe only in humanity. When it considered that it reached 
its aim, it discovered that its humanity had evaporated, and only an 
enemy remained. This is a great truth, ... when humanity dispenses 
with God, the devil comes to occupy the vacated places. ... 

II. The present crisis ... began with the century. ... The 
first voices that dinounced the illness and the danger, ... as those 
of all prophets, ... were received with screams of opposition and 
protest. ... Only "seers 11 could notice the illness. ... The twentieth 
century, is was said, shall be the century of humanity. Mankind will 
be designed scientifically. ... Criminality, the result of ignorance 
and illiteracy, shall disappear. The same is true of physical misery. 
Socialism will make sure that this happens. It tends to be omnipotent. 
Women will be freed. ... Since culture will reach all of humanity, ... 
progress ... will be so high and accelerated that no one can even dream 
the extent of well-being and happiness. ... War will cease. ... Diplo¬ 
macy will see to it and the ever increasing sense of democracy and 
universal brotherhood that will be imposed upon all, "as", according to 
Tonquedec, "the hurricane, that bends in its direction all of the trees 
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of the forrest." Wars.were something of kings and tyrants. The 
people never want them. ... International socialism will never 
fight against socialists of another nation. ... Pacifists leagues — 
would force problems to be solved by the International Court of the 
Hague. ... 


Clouds began to appear over this optimistic background which 
forewarned catastrophic storms. ... Paul Bourget, until that time a 
positivist, liberal and optomistic, had written a book entitled Lz 
VZbcZpZz. This book was a terrible attack against all liberal and 
irresponsible literature of the time. ... Another warning that could be 
considered apocalyptic was heard in France. If liberty ... moved the 
masses. Science ... was the idol before whom all of humanity worshipped 
(cf. Ph 2:10). ... Suddenly, a voice was-.heard stating that Science had 
failed (La FaZZZJXz dz Za Science, by Brunetier) . ... What was later 
called by a Spanish writer "the rebellion of the masses" was being 
emphasized, ... that is, a protest against everything that evicts. ... 

As far as the "individual was concerned, two contradictory 
phenomena took place: the exaggerated crimes of the anarchist, ... and 
the no less exaggerated suicide of the successful. Both had in their 
thinking and in literature , their determining and reflexive factors (an- 
achic Russian literature, WzAXza, II Fuoco ...). ... Another author 
published in Paris TnjLbtzbbz CoYitzmpoKaZnz (Fierens Gevaert), charectir- 
izing sorrow as the characteristic of civilization. The British res¬ 
ponded publishing books indicating the way to achieve "peace and 
happiness". ... The Americans published books ... on practical psycho¬ 
logy, ... as those of O.S. Marden. 

III. In the mean time, a Scandanavian by.birth (Jtfrgensen), 
but German by culture, ... concluded ... that each step south, culture 
and civilization decayed, while happiness as well as well being in¬ 
creased. Under these circumstances, what was the use of science? ... 
Someone answered that science had not failed, for it was not its ob¬ 
jective to provide humanity with happiness, but with the truth. ... 

We could state that truth perfects humanity, and everything that is per¬ 
fect must bring about happiness and not misfortune. ... 

This condition of the spirit was so oppressive and deep that 
when World War I began, even though it was the negation of all of the 
ideals of the beginning of the century, many rejoiced, considering it 
was the means of escape. ... Ti e . : definitely was an escape, but at 
what a price! Consider the book No N2JM fi/iom the. Fsiowt. ... The problem 
of the void and of inner lack of satisfaction appeared once more in a 
more tragic form, "La zhcuji ZAt &uAtz; h&iaAl ... 99 ’"FzcaaZZ n06, 
VomZnz, ad Tz zt tnqiuAtm ut cost no6t/ium donzc kzquZzA cat iyi Te... " 

However, when it ended in 1918 there was another brief period of 
happiness and optimism. ... Wilson's Fourteen Points began the program 
of the new era. The League of Nations was created, without destroying 
the Court of Peace of the Hague. ... The more simplistic came to believe 
that humanity had once more found its route. ... However, it was soon 
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evident that neither in Geneve nor anywhere ... were things going in the 
right direction, A terrible economic crisis; ... constant increase of 
crime, ... such.as gangsterism; juvenile delinquency, ...practically 
unknown in the past. Bolchevism appeared, with its communistic and god¬ 
less program. ... 

Optimism vanished in thin air. ... Spengler came with his 
biological doctrine on civilizations, proving that ours was 
dying. H. Massis wrote on the same subject Lz Vz^ZYiAZ d 1 OcCsidznt. ... 
There were also works of Papine, ... such as Gog. ... 

In the midst of all of this comes the ... frightening explosion 
of World War II. ... New programs to establish a new order ... 
appear once more; The Atlantic Charter; the Four Fundamental Liberties; 
the United Nations; ...- However, even with all of this, net even a 
peace treaty in its simplest form has been attained. ... 

The intellectual level has diminished, even where there is no 
more illiteracy. Men of moral worth are very scarce. ... This has been 
proved by A. Carrel. ... All of this seems to prove clearly that all of 
the aims that were to be achieved in the Ywentieth Century, not a 
single one has been accomplished. ... Because of this there is a 
strong desire for a new order, a new Christianity, a new structure 
of modem society, a new social justice. All of these have practically 
been unknown, much less practiced. 

IV. Is civilizations illness incurable? ... Is its death un¬ 
avoidable? German racists believed this when they followed Hegel’s, 
Fichte’s, Nietzche’s and Bpengler’s doctrines and brought to an end with 
Rosemberg the "myth of the Twentieth Century", the myth of race and 
blood. They endeavored, to lift up once more ... the social structure and 
that was in ruins upon a completely pagan, materialist and atheist plan. 

... The Bolchevics also believed in the definitive and fatal ruin of 
our civilization and the social structures upon which it is built. ... 
Their doctrine is pure Marxism, which is also materialistic and 
atheistic, with a new morality and new ideals*. ... Their supreme good 
is the triumph of Bolchevism. ... The individual is worthless. Self¬ 
ishness is not based on the "myth of race or blood’ 1 , as with Hitler, 
but on the myth .. of class. .. 

V. "ANew Christianity" ... has emerged recently in France. J. 
Maritain is its main speaker« Several years ago he converted to the 
Catholic faith. He has written many commendable books, such as La 
?tmaut£ du SpvUtuzZ. 

The "New Christianity" is not ... a "New Crhistianity". Think¬ 
ing of a new Christianity, in which the newness refers to the.human 

element, included in all Christianity.This indicates apparently 

that Maritian dos not believe that present civilization may be cursed, 
but something completely new is needed. ... His enemies understood it 
in this manner, such as Menvielle, in his book Vz LamzmJLh a MaAsOtian, 
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in which he analizes -all Maritian T s doctrines, indicating the con¬ 
tradictions between the hew Maritian and the former one, besides those 
with Lamenais and other theoreticians of Social Reform, down to Marc 
Sagnier, which have been constantly rejected by.the Church, . .. If he 
manages to avoid Rome’s condemnation, his disciples and his system will 
not be able to do so. It is also clear, that a Christianity without 
Rome does not seem to be feasable today. ... 

It must be borne in mind that the Renaissance boasted of having 

discovered humanity. The _ change of course given to History _ was 

characterized ... in making everything revolve around man, instead of 
around God, as in the Middle Ages. Because of this, ... another 
movement is beggining in France, ... Economic oX HumcLYUAme.. ...The 
humanism that is proposed ... is an "integral humanism", adding... 
that new element by which modern man discovered himself. ... This seems 
to make referece to the masses, but this will only ... prolong and 
deepen the sense that the Renaissance gave to the modern world. ... To 
continue building upon man is to forget that "nobody can put another 
foundation, except that which has been placed: Jesus Christ" (1 Co 3:11). 

A. Carrel, on the other hand, indicates that modern man had 
completely lost consciousness of himself. ... Is this also part of 
Maritian’s discovery? ... If this were the case; ... it would only 
improperly be humanism, it would rathelfbe Christianity. ... 

An effort then is made to serve us’the same food with a dif¬ 
ferent sauce. When only man is seen, only ... the self is seen. ... 

"Moi, moi, toujours moi ... Je ne. veux plus de moi was written 

several years ago by a French writer.' When modern man arrives at this 
misery of a conclusion, ... in his desperation he can only go to 
Omnipotent God in order not to shoot himself, so that He may free him 
from self, which enslaves and tortures, as existentialists prove to 
us today. 


VI. On the other hand, we believe that Christian Civilization, 

... even though it has Greek and Roman Blocks in its structure can be 
fundamentally healed. ... What must be done is a deep revision, re¬ 
viewing ... the elements of its structure: hianan person, ... sociability 
... the true concept of ownership; social justice; and finally the 
economic structure of modern societies, both in their industrial and 
agrarian scope. 

These are the subjects of our following lectures. ... They * 
shall only consider these subjects from a panoramic perspective, with 
definite indications that will serve as guidlines. Because of this the 
over all heading is "Christian Guidlines of Social Order." Since the 
subject of private property is the one that has been discussed more 
often by us, it wrll be eliminated, supposing that what the Church says 
on this subject, ... is known by all our listeners of readers. 
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II. THE HUMAN PERSON 


In this sermon Gonzalez begins to present basic principles of 
social action. In this case he speaks of the importance of the human 
person. The English abbreviation of this sermon is as follows: 3 

I. Ernest Psichari, grandson of Renan, tells us that one day 
he was leading some African troops in the desert when the interpreter, 
African and Mohammedan ... asked him, "What do you believe about Jesus?" 
He adds that the question bothered him considerable. ... As a child he 
had learned the doctrines of his grandfather, and accepted them without 
any discussion, as a dogma. ... The question disturbed him, for he was 
under the obligation for the first time of answering a question that he 
was not prepared to answer. ... 

Why did Europe civilize and dominate the world? ... Why was he 
in charge? ... Was it not because even not realizing it it, he was a 
Christian? Psichari answered that Jesus is God, and that is the 
reason for Europe being more than Africa and the rest of the globe. ... 

Psichari considered himself to be an educated man. He had read 
much and even published some books. ... However, in this case he was 
more than a mere individual. ... Modern culture had lowered him so much 
that he ignored it all concerning the fundamental problems to direct 
life. 


This is the point of departure, the restoration of man, the un¬ 
derstanding of that which man is, "that unknown," according to Carrel. 
... Man is formed physically, but not psychologicaly. ... The child, 
the young man and man himself are abandoned to themselves because of 
respect. They are left to their own instincts, as in the beginning of 
history, thirty centuries ago. 

II♦ The restoration of man must begin with the restoration of 
his reasoning powers. ... Luther, Desecrates and Kant represent three 
definite stages in this decadence: free examination, methodic doubt or 
former scepticism, negation of the knowledgeability of the essence of 
'things. ... 


The return to nature is clearly understood on this basis of 
desolating scepticism, this return to the insticts, which characterized 
the modern period, from Rousseau (and even Bergson) down to all the 
modem educators. Nature is holy and good. Society deprives it. 

Original sin is denied, as well as the destiny of man. _ The indiv- ' 

idual is the lowest common denominator. ... It is the loneliness of the 
wild. ... Truth does not matter. . What is good? Which is the mo del 2 


3 Ibid. , pp. 49-85. 
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Whatever is best for each one. The objective is lacking* .* There 
are no acquired truths that must be. honored upon' which progress mey 
be built, but we are in a constant renewal. People learn how to read, 
but not what to read. ... They may read whatever they may want to read, 
most of the time that which is bad. ... Because of this modern man 
lives with out ideas, much less with out ideals, the mother of ideas. 

III. Because of all this, inner liberty barely exists. ... It 
is extremely doubtful that in spite of the lip service rendered, man 
may increase in freedom every day. Liberty needs a supporting system. 
When this is lacking, instinct takes control, and this always ends in 
slavery. 


The frase, "Since mankind learned to read and declared itself 
free, it became foolish" probably hurts so much because of its con¬ 
siderable truthfulness. It lost its wisdom, ... which came partially 
from Christianity and partially from secular tradition, with its sayings 
, stories and legends, and it was left to dreft with out a helm. ... 

The only conclusion it may come to is scepticism ... and eternal 
rebelion against all authority: mankind is sovereign. 

An effort is made to impose certain myths ... upon this scep¬ 
tical background, ... such as liberty, democracy, raciality, economical 
equality, etc. ... Let us consider briefly the two myths that are 
worshiped the most in our days: liberty and democracy. Notice how 
easily the masses renounce them, sacrificing them knowingly upon the 
altar of Bolchevism. ... Democracy has a measureof legitimacy and 
decency; nut as happens with anything human, both things have their 
limits. ... In order to discover these limits ... a superior truth 
must be taken into account: the truth of man as a person, with his 
essential obligations and rights, as ordered for a higher end, for 
whose purposes everything must be ordered. ... 

This is man’s position, ... believing that he has more freedom 
because he has cast the compas overboard and that he has destroyed 
the helm, uprooting from his soul convictions and ideals. ... The first 
thing that is needed to order human societies ... is to rebuilt mankind. 

IV. The first thing that is needed to 'accomplish this is 
Philosophy. ... Present philosophy is merely critical and destructive. 

... Humanity needs something essential.. We must go back in history 
to set foot on solid ground. 

This was seen by Leo XIII ,.. during the last third of the last 
century. ... St. Thomas’ philosophy is everlasting. ... Read the great 
I nt/wducc£6n a la ?6lcologla Experimental of Fr. Manuel Barbado and 
notice ... how the great conclusion of Thomist psychology find their 
greatest confirmation today in the most conscientious laboratory 
research. ... Oppresing realities ... were foreseen and anounced in 
time (Alonso Cortes, Aparisi, Mella) ... 

The XL priori spirit was rejected, despising the past, as though 
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we were the only ones to conquere. wisdom. ... What we must do is to try 
to find truth ... without rejecting the advise of those that, preceded 
us, above all, of him who climbed the greatest hights of human wisdom: 

St Thomas Aquinas.* 

V. Emmanuel Kant, after considering all our intellectual world 
and not findindg anything solid upon to stand, came upon an irrefut¬ 
able force, with a categorical, inconditional imperative. This was the 
principle of Moral Law. ... In an analysis of that imperative he saw 
the need of a legislator, ... a legislatee, ... and.a penalty. ... 

Since this does not happen in this life, another omperative remains 
in this truth: the survival of the human soul. ... 

Human conduct must then be consistent in the things that count, 
for all mankind is subject to the same law. ... Kant does not go 
beyond this. Without thinking about it, he had found God, the spiritual 
soul and natural or moral law. By pure reason he had formerly denied 
all of these. ... 

Alexis Carrel, a scientist, found once more ... that substan¬ 
tial element of "unknown man," _ called soul. ... Bergson, a phil¬ 

osopher, ... timidly deduces ... that the God with whom they communi¬ 
cate is objectively real, ... always the same. 

We already know the truth; but the proofs upon which it is 
built may always be renewed and confirmed by new processes. ... It 
is urgent to penetrate decidedly and without prejudice the field of 
philosophical research. ... 

Great efforts are being made at present to build upon ... sand 
(Mt 7:26). We could even say to build with sand, upon sand, without ... 
the unity and cohesion that every building -unum ex pluribus- needs. 
"Truly, -said the Pope- ... (the 13th of July when he received the 
Embassador from Ecuador), ... if there is something that characterizes 
the present hour, it is precisely the lack of results. ... There is 
reason for this, the lack of conscience of a basic code of ethics 
recognized by all, morally binding and absolute. ..." Objective 
truth "Always sets us free." makes us ... men. _ 

We do not want to stop and make cheap philosophies, that some may 
consider to more than philosophy, pulpit rhetoric. We only want to 
indicate directions for that social order that all of us seek. ... The 
first thing to change for this is man himself, it was necessary to in¬ 
dicate the basis upon which such a reform must take place. A liberal 
soul, a transcedent end, a Moral Law, a Legislator and Supreme Ratfier 
of such a law. ... This is very simple. ... Not many deny them 
openly; but to take them seriously and make them normative in life, 
very few do such a thing. ... It is not easy for man to discover truth 
by himself, ... St. Thomas says that these are "very few, after much 
time and mixing many errors." Even after they know it, it is even 

harder to suppress passion and instinct to adjust our way of life to our 
conscience. Pilate*s case is repeated (Jn 18:37). Christ is the truth 
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(Jn 14:6). He came tq this earth to bear witness to truth (Jn 8:14), 
and the Church, holds the deposit of this truth. ... 

Man is a lawless being. .... Can it be expected that he be good, 
all of a sudden and by himself? ... Hermits have said many times that 
man achieves perfection only by renuncication and voluntary sacrifice. 

... In order to love such a sacrifice ... something worthy must att¬ 
ract him, an ideal that is higher than animal instinct and matter. Where 
is such an ideal? ... 

More than anything else ... we are witnessing the fall of the 
idols, the decadence of myths. The only one that remains, probably in 
the first stage of its agony, is the communist myth. ... 

At the same time, the principle that elevates humanity for all 
time also remains, ... Christ Himself with His doctrine, the Light that 
shines on the world, with its grace, power (virtus) that changes even 
the weakest in heroes and martyrs. It is justice ... and love. ... 

Here we have restored humanity. That which sin took away, the 
Redemption of Christ restores; light, power, freedom, justice, love. ... 
Free, as St. Paul, carrying chains in Roman jail, ... completely 
human, and desiring to bear in himself and in others all that is humanly 
worthy to make it divine. ... That is todays, as well as yesterdays 
IDEAL. That is Man. ... 

The Middle Ages understood it in this way. Renaissance changed 
the course of history, trying to retain only humanity. The XIXth 
Century, more than anything else tried to set aside all supernatural 
elements, to set aside Christ. Today we are witnessing rhe end of its 
work: the destruction of society, of the human person. 

This makes it urgent to restore everything in Christ. ... To 
make Him our human-divine ideal, for Christ is the true and exemplary 
MAN. ... 


III. HUMAN SOCIABILITY 


After presenting the worth of the individual, Gonzalez speaks 
of his need of belonging to a group, to society. This sermon also 
meets the challenge of principles of social action. Its English ab¬ 
breviation or abstract is as fa lows: 1 * 

4 Ibid., pp. 89-129. 
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A millionaire suffered a serious accident far from civiliza¬ 
tion. He was left wounded by the wayside. ... A few minutes later a 
physician passed by. He told him, ... "I can help you, ... but I want 
to tell you that my services will cost you one million dollars." 

There were many babies in the hospital of an orphanage. ... It 
was necessary to change their formula, ... because the milkmen were on 
strike. 


In the postwar crisis, ... while some died of hunger, there 
were store-keepers ... that had their stores full of wheat and cooking 
oil, while at their doors, the bodies of those that had died of hunger 
were constantly being carried to their graves. ... 

These three cases are ... only variations of the parable of Our 
Saviour (Lk 10:30-37), in which a traveler, wounded by thieves, was 
left by the wayside while men passed by, leaving him to die. 

Here is a problem, that generally is classified as charity. ... 
Today, while social justice is presented as a doctrine, there is also a 
problem of justice. ... The basic problem is that of human sociabili¬ 
ty. Does one person have anything to do with another person? ... Is 
the mighty, above all, under any obligation to help the weak? ... All 
men ... are our neighbors. A neighbor must be loved. Love must mani¬ 
fest itself in works. ... 

The Gospel is very clear.... The Samaritans had separated 
themselves from the Jews both in politics and in religion. They broke 
their national and religious unity, which the Jews naturally disliked. 
... The question of Jesus to the Pharisee must also be considered. 

"Who ... do you consider to have been the neighbor, that is, to have 
acted as a neighbor, with the wounded Samaritan?" (Lk 10:36). ... This 
means that this category of neighborliness must be discovered in others 
and in ourselves. It is a category of action. ... We must go to o- 
thers, with a sacrifice in proportion to their needs and our possibili¬ 
ties. All of this has a strange sound today, ... since human sociabi¬ 
lity lost its moral character to become a game of interests ... without 
solid foundations, threatening as it were, death (Mt 7:27; Rv 13:3). 

... The Modem Period of history began proclaiming the independence of 
individual reason. ... Is there any need to be surprised at the confu¬ 
sion that is found in our days in the national and international 
spheres? ... 


II. The physical needs of humanity are often analized to demons¬ 
trate his sociability. The same is true of its intellectual and moral 
needs. ... As a child, elderly person or in illness, others are cer¬ 
tainly needed to sustain life. ... If nature induces us to live in so¬ 
ciety, God, the creator of nature, pushes us in that direction. ... 

The savage enters civilized life against his will. Even after 
tasting it, he renounces it to return to his former ways. Missionaries 
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have indicated this many times. ... General Aldave, after talcing an 
abandoned Arab girl educated her in Madrid, adopted her as his only 
heir. ... When she was twenty she disappeared, ... prefering to live 
in poverty with her own rather than choose civilization. ... 

A Belgian spoke of his admiration for Andalucians: "It is ano¬ 
ther way of conceiving life. In Belgium, work to death to have a few 
more things. Here, ... be satisfied with less to work less. ... I am 
not sure that the Belgians are right." It was the lot of a young lady 
to care for the cibory of a town in the mountains. When she visited it 
for the first time she was informed that ... near it was a very sick 
old man living in poverty. ... She had a bed brought for him with a 
matress, sheets and requested that the old shepherd be placed in it. As 
soon as this was done, he screamed, "Help! Get me out!" This had to be 
done in order to leave him as he was before. 

It is said that ... when Socrates was passing some rich stores 
he told his pupils: "My children, let us thank God for all the things 
that we do not need." From St. Augustine: "It is better to need less, 
than to have more." ... 

If we consider intellectual or cultural needs, ... the majority 
enter the ways of culture by force. A man that did not know how to 
read used to say, "Why should I learn how to read? To read communist 
papers like my friends? ... Not me." 

In a former lecture we considered human nature. We found a 
law. ... The first commandment of that law, engraved in the deepest 
part of our nature by its Author is ... "Do good, avoid evil" (Ps 34: 
14; 37:27). 

This is not a selfish law, from the lower to the higher, ... 
but rather a superior law, compared to all selfishness. ... The pre¬ 
cept "Be ye perfect, as your Heavenly Father is perfect" (Mt 5:48) has 
its deeper roots in natural law, in human reason. ... The first na¬ 
ture, ... its specific essence, is the same in all. The second nature, 
a personal one, is different in each one. ... The final end is the 
same for all; but secondary ends must be different for each one. ... 

All of this comes from reason. ... All of this is contained in 
the command to do good (Ps 34:14). ... "Be ye perfect, as your Heaven¬ 
ly Father is perfect" (Mt 5:48). Something is added to these words: 

One model, ... God, ... to be perfect as God is perfect, who makes it 
to rain over good and evil (Mt 5:45), sociability is firmly entrenched 
upon this. 

The precept ... has been based upon more precise precepts, such 
as the commandments of the Law of God, made perfect by Christ in the 
Gospel, which form the basic code of all human society. ... There is 
no society that does not take them as their base, either throughout 
history or in modem Bolchevism, nobody rejects them as a whole. 
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We say as a whole, because the Precepts of the first table, 
those that refer to God, have been despised. ... Above everything 
else, an effort was made during the Nineteenth Century to come to a 
morality without dogma. This is the same as building a house without 
foundations. ... Reason, so to speak, was to be silenced, ... to be a- 
ble to walk more freely, in the dark. ... 

Renan had foreseen this: "We live of the perfume of an empty 
container; and I tremble when I think on what will happen when that 
perfume disappears entirely." ... Unamuno, another rationalist, has 
plagiarized his words, saying that society lives as parasites. ... 

There still is Christian influence in the environment, even among those 
that are furthes removed from religious practices. ... 

III. We can notice clearly the road that takes society to its ruin 
and the one that takes it to its reconstruction. When a building is in 
danger, its foundations must be repaired first. ... Human society has 
its foundation in natural moral law. As it develops more, it will need 
more morality. ... As this fails, society itself will fail. This is 
what is happening today. ... 

Nobody can rise by himself to great heights. In a poor envi¬ 
ronment, it is not easy to rise from that level. ... When society is 
drowning, everybody drowns. When it rises, ... all of its members rise. 
An example is seen in conscientious objectors to war. If their think¬ 
ing was accepted by all, the nation would have lost the war, they would 
also suffer severely the consequences of this. This had to be so, 
since man was made to live in society. ... 

However, in countries of great wealth, there are cases of ex¬ 
treme poverty. This impresses more because of the contrasts between 
poverty and riches. ... 

Only when the problem is planned morally and efforts rise to 
greater heights is that law of solidarity fulfilled. ... The Gospel 
confirms this: "Whatever you do to the least of my brothers, you do it 
to Me" (Mt 25:40). ... Jesus also teaches us that "for whatever we do 
to our brothers in His name and by His love, we shall receive in this 
life a hundredfold and finally eternal life (Mk 10:29,30; Mt 19:29). 

If a completely Christian society, that would take Christ’s 
teachings seriously ever came to exist, it would progress greatly. ... 
All would be satisfied completely. There would not be one case of un¬ 
attended poverty. All would enjoy helping each other to the point of 
sacrifice. ... A Christian society sould be our ideal. ... The Law 
would be enforced from the inside out. "The righteous," according to 
the Holy Spirit, "are law unto themselves" (Rm 2:14), for they feel, 
live and abide by it. That Christian society would be the kingdom of 
liberty, of "the liberty of the children of God" (Rm 2:14), according 
to St. Paul. A place of harmony, ... the Kingdom of God, at last, upon 
the earth. 
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The ideal of the Kingdom of God, foreseen by Isaiah, described 
in the Gospel; an ideal to be approached always, ... and for which, as 
believers, we must always struggle, even to the point of the greatest 
sacrifice. 

IV. Even though we speak about the Gospel, ... we have not departed 
from pure reason. The Decalogue belongs fundamentally to this, and e- 
ven the refinements, given to several of its precepts by Christ Himself 
in the Sermon on the Mount. ... Beyond this, seen through the teles¬ 
cope of faith, things are even better. 

This does not detract from "grace perfecting nature" (2 Co 12: 
9). We should notice the efforts for good order in everything. ... E- 
ven more, Paul T s mystical doctrine of the body of Christ makes us feel 
... as members of one body, of which He is the head (1 Co 12:12-28; Eph 
4:25; 1 Co 11:3; Eph 1:18,22,23). ... But this is theology, and we on¬ 
ly want to make passing reference to it. ... Temporal order finds its 
fulfillment in supernatural order. "Nothing was brought to perfection 
by the Law" (Hb 7:19), says St. Paul, speaking of the old law, which 
was natural law, with some perfections, "but grace by Jesus Christ." 

V. The foundation and the raison d T etre of our sociability is the 
Law, implanted by God on man 1 s reason. ... This way man is under obli¬ 
gation to fulfill the duties that society imposes upon him. This way, 
obedience to law and to authority is a matter of conscience. ... 

It is not sufficient not to kill or hurt anyone, not to lie, 
not to take another man T s wife, etc. (Ex 20; Mt 5). It is mandatory to 
do good positively; practice justice, charity and mercy. ... Christ 
Himself tells us that if our righteousness is not more than that of the 
scribes and pharisees, which is negative justice, we will not enter the 
kingdom of heaven (Mt 5:20). This is the basis to justify many of the 
obligations included today in social justice. ... 

It is not enough not to hurt others. We must do good ... to 
all who are in need. ... We are not members of civil society of our 
own volition, but by the Law of God. ... When we speak of reason, we 
do not speak of subjective, individual reason, but of objective reason. 

St. Thomas ... defines the law saying that it "is an ordinance 
of reason for the common good, proclaimed by the authority of the Omni¬ 
potent." ... Common good is not merely the sum of all of the particu¬ 
lar goods in a given moment in society, but more than that, the good of 
all, is not properly ... that of the individual. 

Reason is the principle ... of laws. ... The end of these 
laws, as well as of civil society is a common good, that is above indi¬ 
vidual good. The major premise is doctrine; the minor, the act; the 
conclusion, the law. ... 

Authority then has no right to force its will, reasonable as it 
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may be, using abstract truths. ... Spain’s war with the United States 
in 1898 was a popular war. ... Those that governed ... knew the out¬ 
come from the start. ... In these circumstances, Spain should not have 
gone to war, even though the masses asked for it. ... What must be 
done is to inform the masses. ... 

Our lot is only to indicate a direction, indicating that human 
societies are not completely at the mercy of their members, much less 
of those that govern them, but they belong to a moral order, known by 
objective reason, and they are founded on a bond required by natural 
law, even more, by positive-divine Christian law, that exists between 
men and unites us all together. 


IV. SOCIAL JUSTICE 


This is Gonzalez’ last lecture on general principles of social 
justice. As the title indicates, it faces the problem directly. The 
English abbreviated version is as follows: 5 

In our last lecture we said that the principle upon which all 
sociability is founded is the moral-natural law. ... Law is an order 
that human reason discovers in all things. Reason does not make It, it 
discovers, formulates and accepts it. Reason depends on reality, it 
never creates it. ... 

Justice, as regulator of essential relations among men presup¬ 
poses two things: We consider one of these to be active, and the other 
passive, since justice has as its objective ”to give to each his own.” 
He who gives is in a way active, he who receives, passive. It is said 
that he who gives to someone that which belongs to him is fulfilling a 
duty; he who receives what is owed to him, acts upon a right. 

Since justice Is the measure and the rule of essential obliga¬ 
tions among men, it must be divided in three parts: 1. Relation from 
man to man. ... 2. Relationship of the Individual to society, from the 

part to the whole. ... 3. Finally, relations from the whole to the 

part, ... distributive justice. ... 

One man has toward another the same obligation that this man 
has towards him (Mt 7:12). ... It seems as though he must return the 
same amount that he received or Its equivalent. ... He received one 
kilo of bread, he must return one kilo of bread. Is this all? Accord¬ 
ing to commutative justice this seems to be the case. ... 


5 Ibid., pp. 133-171. 
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If it is convenient for one person to receive one thing and for 
another to receive something else, and there is an exchange, an effort 
is made so that it may be of an equal value. The shoemaker exchanges a 
pair of shoes for a chair from the chairmaker. ... This is a little 
more complicated, ... and we are still in commutative justice- the 
easiest and most fundamental justice. 

Before going ahead, it is well to establish some concepts. Ac¬ 
cording to what we have said concerning justice, we notice that it has 
three elements: 1) a relationship with another person; 2) a reason for 
a debt, ... and 3) a measure of equality. ... Because of this lawyers 
change expressions: that which is his for his right; justice is to give 
to each his due. But what is the basis of this? ... How can a perso¬ 
nal service ... be valued in material goods? ... 

Things become complicated here. The tayitum pfio tanto is mean¬ 
ingless here. It is not possible to establish a mathematical equiva¬ 
lency. ... Because of this, certain things must be understood. We 
need, above all, to understand that we are moving on moral grounds. ... 
That which is right then changes completely, becoming, not something e- 
qual to that which has been given or is to be given, but an obligation 
of the end, the result of comparing that which is and that which must 
be, considering all circumstances. ... Only when this personal and hu¬ 
man right is taken into consideration can we establish the concrete 
rights that could occur in each case. It must be understood that ac¬ 
cording to what we have stated, three elements enter into justice: the 
relationship to another, the reason for doubting and the measure of 
equality. ... 

II. We must make a few statements concerning the second kind of 
justice, legal justice, that regulates the obligations of the citizen 
to society. ... Its immediate objective is the common good. ... To 
give to society that which belongs to it, ... would be to give it all, 
... or nothing, for there are those who can consider that they have not 
received anything. ... Abstractly, we receive everything from society, 
including life, not only because our parents belonged to it, ... but 
because of the security it offers. ... Since we receive everything 
from society, it can ask us for everything, including life itself. ... 
In this sense, that which the citizen returns to society is always less 
than that which he receives, except when he must sacrifice life itself 
to defend it. However, ... not all receive goods from society in the 
same proportion. Because of this, not all must make the same contribu¬ 
tion, this must be proportional. ... 

III. The third kind of justice goes from the whole to the part, ... 
distributive justice. ... Its object is to give to each one according 
to ... his right. ... 

Every country has a Penal Code. ... A measure of equality, ... 
a tooth for a tooth. ... In antiquity, almost all nations accepted it, 
because it is the simplest of all. ... It is not mere substitution of 
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personal vengeance, ... it is much more. Above the injury to the 
victim, there is an evil and injury made to society itself. ... The 
punishment seeks to repair a social misdeed ... to avoid its repeti¬ 
tion. This seems to prove that Penal Law has. as its immediate objec¬ 
tive ... the common good, and only in second place private civil good. 
Ancient scholastics, ... indicate generally that the only objective of 
legal justice is the common good. ... Common good_can only be dis¬ 

tributed if society disappears. ... This means that society can ... 
only write a Civil Code, and grant occasionally an honorific distinc¬ 
tion, even though at times it may be lucrative, as a reward to services 
made for the public good. ... 

Society ... is not only the possessor of its own and of all, 
but also of that which belongs to everyone. ... Those who habitually 
read the Bible ... know very well those chapters of Leviticus (25:8- 
46), where God orders the distribution of the land every fifty years, 
renewing the original distribution. ... Actually, practically every 
nation of Europe has considered the problem of Agrarian Reform, which 
is only a distribution of the land. ... The latent protest that exists 
in our societies concerning the present distribution of wealth ... 
proves that it is the duty of the state to make a more equitable dis¬ 
tribution of that which belongs to all. 

The Pope himself (Pius XII), as well as his immediate prede¬ 
cessors, has stated many times that a society in which wealth concen¬ 
trates in few hands while many lack everything is not well organized. 

Let us analize distributive justice briefly. A few seamen form 
a co-operative to rent a fishing boat. ... They agree on the propor¬ 
tional measure in which they will distribute their profits. ... How¬ 
ever, there are days in which the catch is large, others in which it is 
very small. However, their needs do not have those fluctuations. ... 
Besides, there may be illness. ... The co-operative tries to foresee 
all of this and tries to satisfy all of these needs: it creates pen 
sions for widows and the elderly, schools, etc. ... The co-operative 
is to help and supply personal deficiencies. 

IV. Considering civil society, ... constituted ... by imposition 
of nature, of Moral Law, the application becomes even more necessary. 
Justice in this case ... requires an equal measure for those that are 
equal, unequal and proportionate, not to what they give, but to what 
those that are not equal need. ... 

Is this still distributive justice? ... Evidently it is, for 
distribution of goods from the common fund ... is involved. ... It is 
unworthy for a distinguished family to have one of its members in po¬ 
verty. Society is a great family. Because of its own dignity it must 
not ... allow any of its members to perish of hunger. ... 

This ... justice is called social justice. ... Aristotle 
calls it political justice, which is the same, ... since the polis ... 
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was at that time the incarnation and representation of today's civil 
society. He says in Ad MZcjOmccchuiti 9 Bk 5, Ch 10: "This political right 
(or social justice) is granted to those who being free or equal, live 
numerically or proportionatelly united in society or community of life, 
in order to have enough of that which is needed for life itself, with- 
out looking for anything on the outside. ... When this does not hap¬ 
pen, it cannot be said that there is a political (social) justice, but 
a justice based on an appearance. When there is a common law, there 
must be a common justice." For Aristotle it is shameful for a complete 
civil society ... to have any of its members lacking that which is 
needed to live to have to seek it elsewhere. He adds that when a per¬ 
son takes more than his share or does less than his share he is fail¬ 
ing this political justice. ... Aristotle then does not accept that 
there be too great a difference among the members of society in the 
possession of riches. The Popes repeat the same thing. However, A- 
ristotle speaks in the name of pure reason, for the lightof the Gospel 
had not arrived yet. ... It is true that this social justice did not 
include slaves for Aristotle, or foreigners, or children, only citizens 
in full enjoyment of their rights. ... 

Passing over many centuries, let us consider some points from 
the Encyclical QibCLd/uigteA'WO Anno of Pius XI, which is the first one to 
speak clearly, as many as eight times, of social justice. Paragraph 25 
... says that ... "riches ... must be distributed among persons and 
classes in such a way that what Leo XIII calls the profit of all may be 
saved. ... This social law forbids that one class may eliminate anoth¬ 
er in the participation of the benefits" (p. 474). After indicating 
the way in which this law of economic equilibrium is violated ... it 
concludes: "Give to each his share of food, and distribute created 
goods according to the laws of common good or social justice for all 
see the danger of the present distribution of goods because of the 
great contrast between the few rich and the many poor." ... This means 
that an equitable distribution of wealth is the objective of social 
justice, which is the function of distributive justice, with which, ac¬ 
cording to this, social justice identifies itself. ... This means 
that the objective of this distributive justice is not the benefit of 
one person but of all. ... 

The Pope presents this doctrine in other statements also- ... 
Paragraph 32 ... adds: "If present circumstances do not permit this, 
ask social justice that these reforms may be introduced as soon as pos¬ 
sible, so that every adult worker may have this salary insured." Then 
he adds a statement concerning "the means by which remuneration may be 
adjusted to family needs." ... This is not strictly a remuneration 
that depends on work performed, belonging to commutative justice, but 
to another remuneration that depends on family needs. Paragraph 41 
makes this clear: "Relationships ... must be regulated by the laws of a 
strict commutative justice, based on Christian charity." ... He ends 
this paragraph saying: "The Institutions of the land must incorporate 
all of society to the rules ... of social justice; this means that eco¬ 
nomical activity, an important function of social life, finds itself 
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within a healthy and equitable order of life." ... 

Let us briefly analyze this: 1) An order that includes all of 
society ... in which those that work and those that do not work are in¬ 
cluded. ... 2) An order according to which all of society is concerned 

with the benefit of all. ... 3) An economic order bound by the laws of 

commutative justice, and resticted by society in general, ... by dis¬ 
tributive justice ... and partly by this other justice, social jus¬ 
tice. 4) This would result in a social order of healthy and equitable 
living. ... 


Is social justice confused with one of those ancient forms of 
justice? No, ... but they participate of it to a greater or lesser ex¬ 
tent, as members of society. ... Their function is ... distributive. 
They have a debt to society. ... Their reason for existence ... is 
that man is a member of society of equal men who are under moral obli¬ 
gation to help each other as Aristotle and St. Thomas have stated. 

Man comes to this world with rights. Each right has an obliga¬ 
tion. ... Modem society has emphasized the rights, but it barely 
pointed to the obligations. ... These only have their worth based on 
the Moral Law proclaimed and sanctioned by God Himself. 

But, Who represents this society? ... Its most complete, 
though not exclusive representation is the State. ... It is not the 
only representative of society, ... but whoever participates more wide¬ 
ly of the patrimony can be in the situation of having to distribute by 
clear or tacit order of the Government, or by personal decision hearing 
his own conscience a fairly great amount of goods to benefit the poor. 
... This may not be charity, but true social justice, ... since as mo¬ 
ralists say, this needy person may rightfully take that which belongs 
to others without any duty to return them anything. ... If he has the 
right to take that which belongs to others, the owner of property has 
the duty to give it to him. This doctrine can be confirmed with many 
texts from the Church Fathers as well as from cannonical doctrine of 
Popes and Cornells. ... Because of this the rich can consider their 
goods as their own administratively, but of the community in the dis¬ 
tribution of their fruits. ... 

All of this must be developed more fully; but here we must li¬ 
mit ourselves to present guidelines, not formulate doctrines or pro¬ 
jects. Suffice it ... to affirm that there is hunger for social jus¬ 
tice in all of modem society. It is born in moral law and finds in 
the Gospel ... its marvelous achievement. Well understood and ap¬ 
plied, ... it would achieve "a social order of healthy and equitable 
living" that would guarantee peace and prosperity. 

V. COMMERCIAL INTEREST OF MONEY AND INDUSTRIAL REFORM 


Gonzalez begins his practical applications of the principles he 
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has been presenting in this sermon* The abbreviation of the English 
version of this sermon is as follows:^ 

I. It is not easy to find a deeper- feeling in mankind than that of 
justice. It is a strong feeling pmong savages, even though they do not 
practice it, as missionaries tell us. It is found.in children, as soon 
as they begin to have use of reason. In both groups there is nothing 
that belittles the teacher or the missionary ... as much as to feel them¬ 
selves to be victims of some injustice. ... 

This primary feeling of justice includes both commutative and 
distributive justice. ... Even in these there are complaints and pro¬ 
tests in seeing unequal treatment among those considered to be equals. 

... This is ... a beginning — of social justice. — We began con¬ 
sidering social justice in the last lecture, ... basing ourselves on the 
words of Pius XI, when he said that a good social organization ....can 
only exist upon a basis of precise commutative justice, adjusting every¬ 
thing ... to the rules of social justice, made complete ... by social 
charity. ... 


Misdeeds against justice ... often davelop volcanic explosions, 
whose boiling lava destroys everything in its path. We have seen many 
of these explosions throughout history, and today they are almost daily 
and endemic happenings. 

This is because present society is not governed by these laws 
of justice, ... definitely not by social justice; for as stated by Pius 
XI, it is not according to its laws that some be extremely wealthy ... 
and others extremely, poor. ... This terrible distribution was arrived 
at in many cases because of a poor application of commutative justice. 
Even applying it, there could be a poor distribution ... because things 
are in the hands of supply and demand, in which the powerful always win. 

Because of this there should be a new distribution of wealth. 

... There are slow processes, ... and fast processes. ... Slow ones, 
as the handling of taxes toward this end; such as income tax. ... Fast 
processes, such as nationalization, ... agrarian reform, industrial 
reform, etc. 

II. We, ... in accordance with our plan to present general obje- 
tives, want to consider something fundamental for all of these reforms: 
intreset on money, ... usury. ... This is the basis of all capitalism as 
it is known today. ... Let us consider .then, ... the traditional doc¬ 
trine on usury. 

We can define usury in general as the intrest received for the 
loan of something that functions. Since money enters this clas- 


6 Ibid., pp. 175-213. 
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sification, ,usury came to.be applied almost exclusively to intrest 
of rent on money that has been loaned out. In Latin it is called jJoe- 
To loan on interest, fionoAa/iz, words that seem to come from the 
word fioeXuA, that which is delivered, and from a lost verb that means 
to deliver. With this it means that to give money to be loaned for 
interest is as to have it deliver a child. Greeks called usury tokom, 
from £LkjJto , which means to give birth, nurture. On the other hand, the 
Hebrews called it mosuu& 9 a bite, as though the usurer x*as biting his 
victim, or eating him little by little (or, a little at a time). 

Usury is condemned both by philosophy and ethics in very strong 
language. Aristotles says that it is against nature, referring for 
sure to the social nature of man. Cicero asked Cato, quid ZAAZ fioznz- 
KjCUll, SiUpon&Lt: konUnem 0CC1VERE, that is, asking for the meaning of 
usury, the answer is to kill a .man. 

Usury is repeatedly condemned in Scripture, both in the Old 
and the New Testaments (Ex XXII: 25; Lv XXV: 36,37; Dt XXXIII: 23,19; 

Ez XVIII: 8,13,17; Psalms, very often, including when it was said that 
the Messiah would’tree his people from usury and iniquity,” ex u6vJuA Zt 
IviLquctcutz KzdUynzt asumaA EORum, Ps 72:14) ... 

The Lord says in the Gospel: "Mutuum dcutz, vuMJJL ^indz Aptnan- 
tZ6: n loan without any interest (Lk VI:30). It must be understood that 
in Latin mutuum (mutual) is the word that we use as a loan. ... 

The Fathers have strong words against usury. St. Ambrose says: 1 
Quc uAuAam accZptt Kapinam £clc It: vt/ia non vtvzt," ” The usurer is a 
thief. He shall not live (eternal life in heaven).” And Inopt 6ub6- 
tantum COJtAOd&tZ (he makes reference to the Hebrew term) t^iudtcUAZ Z&t 1 
f, To gnaw through usury the property of the poor is to kill him.” St. 
Chrysostom, commenting on Dt (C. XXIII: 19) , which says literally: "Non 
^oznznz mofidzbtA fisiat/im tuum", adds:"Stmitu pzcunta uaumjvLL 
motikui cu>ptdi6}" ”usury is as viper’s bite, acceptable at first by the 
recipient, but brings instant death.” 

St. Thomas ... and all of the scholastics consider it a serious 
sin, against the seventh commandment, stating that the usurer must res¬ 
tore what he gained through usury. Wedo not believe that any Catholic 
author had another concept until the Middle Ages. ... 

The Church has officially condemned usury in its Councils so 
seriously that ”it is unpleasant to even speak” of the punishment, as 
Fr. Huan de MontalbSn, O.P. Bishop of Guadix states. ... These are 1. 
Denial of communion. ... 2. Denial of ecclesiastic burial. 3. Not 

accepting their offerings. ... 4. Not allowing them to make a will. 

5. No public welfare. 6. No renting of a house to them. 7. No 
letter of citizenship. 8. They are declared infamous. ... 9. They 

are declared to be public thieves and must restore ... all that they 
have robbed. 

In the Decretals the proposition that says that usury is not a 
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sin is condemned. Pope Inocense XI, today on the altars, condems the 
following proposition (42) : "It is not usury to ask for something based 
on something that is loaned, if it is asked for only as an expression 
of appreciation, and not as a debt of justice." _ 

The Church came to present the basis and the spirit of the 
ancient ligislation in two articles of the Canonical.Code, 1, 543, where 
the doctrine is presented, and 2, 354 where the punishments are 
indicated. The first of these states: "If something consumable is 
delivered to someone, ... and later he must return an additional amount 
of the same kind, he cannot receive any gain because of the same contract 
; but when something consumable is lent, it is not illicit to ind¬ 
icate the legal interest, as long as it is not excessive, ... if there 
is a legal title to it." ... It can be seen that unlimited interest is 
rejected ... as charged today by stockholders of industry. The Sacred 
Congregattion of Propagane Fide, in instruction of 1873 declares that 
the title of Civil Law may be sufficient, perceiving the interest 
allowed by law. ... 

The editors of the translation of this law of the BZbZottca cfe; 
kutotiZA CsisL6tZjjivi06 add a footnote: "Considering present circumstances, 
it cannot be said anymore that money of itself is not productive." ... 

Canon 2,354 says: "A layman that has been condemned of homicide, 
rape, ... sale of a slave, ... usury, robbery, ... must be excluded by 
Law from the legitimate ecclesiastical .acts and from any position that 
he may have in the Church, having the obligation of restoring that which 
was lost." .. . 


Scholastics arrive at marvei-ouse conclusions in the exposition 
of this doctrine. ... When they were told that Jews could charge usury 
to foreigners in the Old Testament, they answered that it was tolerated 
the same way divorce and prostitution with foreigners was tolerated (Dt 
23:17), but never accepted. They affirmed that God Himself could not 
accept usury ... because He cannot accept things that ate evil of them¬ 
selves . 


They had a similar answer concerning the civil laws that allowed 
usury, regulating it; they said that it could be compared to its per¬ 
mitting prostitution in order to avoid greater evils. ... 

When it was said ... that time has been able to multiply the 
amount loaned, they answer that consumable things like money never mul¬ 
tiply themselves. ... It cannot be stated that whoever asks for money 
paying interest accepts this interest voluntarily, for they are under 
obligation, just like the person that gives his wallet to the thief to 
save his life. .. 

A strong argument ... has been made in our days in favor of 
usury. It is compared to a house that has been rented. ... However, 

... this can burn down, or be destroyed, _ and it still belongs to 

the owner, ... not to the renter. However, a loan belongs to the per- 
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son that made the loan, .Whoever’tents a house,, ,must pay the 
rent. Whoever receives money ,must return only that which was re¬ 
ceived, If he makes it work, the increase rightfully belongs to him, 
as well as the losses, ,having an obligation to return an equal amount 
that to which he received, ,,, 

The person that receives a loan of„:money, makes it his own. ... 

If he incurs irreparable losses, . these are against ... the person 
that makes the loan. This possibility ... certainly is a legitimate 
motive for some interest. Scholastics call this p&iicuZum AOtitCb , a 
gain that comes to an end. ... Whoever loans can be damaged, ... not 
being able to buy whatever he needs to survive at the time of the harvest, 
... this is called damnum mQAgznA, a damage that comes as a result of 
a loan. 


These are recognized as valid reasons to receive interest. ... 
Modern states assign these intrests for loans. ... They punish the 
vulgar usurer ... but do not interfere with large institutions. If 
they do something, ... it is only to be included in the profits. _ 

III. Two elements come into the enterprise: capital and labor. The 
second one is essential; the first one could not be essential. Capital 
is accumulated labor, and consumable. ... Labor is understood to be 
all human activity that makes an enterprise viable. ... Capital is the 
appropriation in money of the stockholder, who for all practical pur¬ 
poses does not participate in the enterprise at all. ... Why'should he 
perceive unlimited interests from total productivity of the enterprise? 

An authentic scholastic would be shocked by this lack of limitation 
on the increase of interest. ... We are not concerned with the amount 
of such interests. This may differ, ... according to the risk and 
accounting for the gain ... or loss for contingencies. We only endeavor 
to indicate that interest must have its limits from the beggining. ... 

We endeavor to present general principles that may serve our actions 
and help us form a criteria for the solution of these problems. 

Let us consider a practical situation. A man goes to the con¬ 
fessional ... stating that he has loaned money at 12%. The confessor 
indicates that this is wrong, forcing him to cut his interests in half. 
.... When he returns he says: ,f I have been able to recover the money 
I loaned ... and I have invested in a shoe factory that returns 20%. 

What will the confessor say to this?"... The difference is that the 
first time he dealt with his neighbor and this time he does with a 
corporation, in whose favor it seems to be lawful to steal. ... 

We said that capital takes the place of a machine or tool of the 
enterprise. ... That machinery wears.down, and some day must be traded 
for new machinery. ... When this happens, ... the original investment, 
represented by the stocks, should also be considered worn down. Machines 
do not reproduce themselves. ... If they represented capital, why 
does capital go on when the machines disappear? 

It will be said that new machinery is bought ... with reserves. 
... Capital received its interests, ... when it should have spent itself 
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... it is renewed indefinitely* Honey, through capitalism, becomes 
indestructible. ... This insures eternal idleness to those that haye 
it. ... 


We must also make reference to the Moral Law of labor. The 
Natural Law applies to all, a reflection of the Eternal Law, of the Pos¬ 
itive Law of the Old and New Testaments. God placed man in Paradise so 
he would labor and care for it CGn 2:15). He later said n with the 
sweat of your forehead you shall eat your bread" (Gn 3:19). Jesus says 
in the Gospel that we must answer for even an idle word that comes from 
our mouth (Mt 12:36). There can be no stronger statement condemning 
idleness. ... Man should not stop his consideration, ... for the ideal 
in the Gospel is the perfection of the heavenlyFather (Mt 5:48). Idle¬ 
ness is the sterilization of the God given faculties ... renouncing the 
conquest of the perfection to which God destined us. ... 

Man has a perfect right before the Public power to overwork at 
times inorder to rest later. ... During this period of rest the Moral 
Law may be fulfilled towards the function of his perfection. As stated 
by Bergson, this is an upward pull of public morality. 

However, those that live exclusively out of accumulated work 
that never is spent, ... out of interest on a capital that renovates 
itself for ever, ... such a society, that fosters the survival of 
idleness, cannot be considered to be a society that is well organized. 

We speak of idle persons, not of leaders of industry, whose function 
is essential. To accomplish this, a complete reorganization of industry 
is needed. The neuralgic point ... is interest on money renewed inde¬ 
finitely. 

IV. Considering this, the ideal is to maice industry to be cooperative 
enterprises. ... If this is not immediately possible, the least that 
can be done is to establish a set rate of interest in all kind of stock 
and enterprises. ... This would permit the fulfillment of the aims of 
Popes, according to which the contract of society is softer. If an en¬ 
terprise is based on these principles, it would transform itself from 
economic to social unit such as the County or the family. ... 

There is something fundamental that makes us equal; but there 
also is something greater that makes us different. When the State ... 
wants to consider us as equals, ... when it considers that everything 
belongs to it, and industry is meaningful only when forced to contribute 
... a specific-amount to each worker, society becomes disjointed. ... 

The unit of labor must be considered as a natural entity of Public Law 
... whose personality must be strenghtened by the state, never weakened 
or substituted. ... 

Such a society ... would have a strenght, stability and order 
that is not found in modern society. ... The laborer today, does not 
appreciate what the factory gives him, since he knows that the State 
regulates everything. Tomorrow, with interest limited and guaranteed 
by the State or by law to a minimum that applies to personal rights, all 
that is received above this will depend on the good or bad fortunes ’of 
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the enterprise, with, which ,he and ail his family will be incorpor¬ 
ated. ... This way, not all workers will receive the same salary, or 
subsidy, except for the basic pay. Some more, others less, accor¬ 

ding to their personal worth and the prosperity of the enterprise, 
which depends on all,.for there are no unknown stockholders in the 
shadows. 


When a factory ... is the result of all its worders, and only 
of those workers; when they see that it is up to them to see it prosper 
or fail; when their professional honesty has an influence on the econ¬ 
omical achievement; when its credit helps them to acquire new capital 
for possible expansion; when whoever does not fulfill his duties may 
be fired by the enterprise itself, that is, by all of the laborers, 
properly organized, then factories will prosper, for all of the workers 
will feel that their prosperity depends on its prosperity. ... 

Modern society is ... divided. ... Citizens are small units at the 
mercy of the State, which always grows bigger. ... Personal differ¬ 
ences almost disappear completely before the State; and the fundamental 
equality among men ... becomes a total equality. ... He who does not 
produce must not be treated the same as the good worker; the honest 
person the same as the-criminal; the laborer as the idle person. ... 

Above everything, an enterprise organized in this manner will 
have a strong influence. We cannot say anything of its organization. 
This belongs to the experts. ... From a moral standpoint, we believe 
that the first thing that must be done is to supress or limit the in¬ 
terest of money that is charged by stockholders; that unlimited interest 
on which modern capitalism is based, and on which its vice is founded. 


VI. AGRARIAN REFORM 


In this last sermon Gonzalez applies some of these principles 
to the situation of the fields. The English abbreviated version of 
this sermon is as follows: 7 

The main points of attention to achieve a better distribution 
of wealth are ... industrial refoim and agrarian reform. ... Today 
we shall consider the later one. ... 

The relationship of the laborer with-production is best seen in 
the land, compared to the proprietor, who often makes no effort to in¬ 
crement productivity. ... The land is also the first and fundamental 
means of support for humanity, upon which everything else depends. ... 
The first problem conquerors solve ... is the distribution of the land 
that was conquered. . 


7 Ibid., pp. 217-250. 
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The most important distribution of land was made by God., The 
Sacred Text (Nm 33:51-54) says: "When you have crossed the Hordan into 
Canaan, cast out all of its inhabitants. Posses and dwell in the 

land, for I *give it unto you for that purpose. Distribute it by lot 
among the families. Those that have more people receive a greater in¬ 
heritance, those that have less people, a similar one. . Whatever belongs 
to each of you shall be his inheritance. You shall possess it according 
to your tribes." 

Several things can be seen in this text: 1. The land belongs to 
God, He gives it out accordingly to His will and takes it the same way. 

2. God gives it as a possession, not as property. ... 3. He dis¬ 
tributes it by lot among the families. ... 4. Without former title of 

the property ... the land was distributed according to family needs. ... 

According to this positive disposition of God, the land is to 
support all, according to each family’s needs. ... If someone must sell 
it, his brother has the first choice. ... Whoever buys it is under ob¬ 
ligation to accept as a laborer ... the person that sold it. ... Who¬ 
ever has more land must feed more people. However, this must be done 
within the limitations of the tribe ... (Nm 36:7): ."The inheritance of 
the children of Israel shall not pass from one tribe to another, for the 
children of Israel must be tied to the inheritance of the tribe of their 
fathers." 


There is something even more significant, that is the instruc¬ 
tions concerning the Year of Jubilee. "You shall count (Lv 25: 4,8,10, 
13-46,23-28) seven weeks of years, ... forty-nine years ...; you shall 
sanctify the fiftieth year and proclaim liberty to all of the inhabitants 
of the land. ... Each one will recover his property. ... You shall buy. 
from your neighbor according to the years that passed since the Year of 
Jubilee and according to the years of harvest he shall return to you. 

The more years that remain, the greater the price; the fewer years, the 
lower the price, for what is sold is the number of harvests. ... Land 
will not be sold indefinitely, for mine is the land and you are ... 
wanderers and strangers. In all of the land of our possession, you 
shall grant the right of redemption of the land. If your brother becomes 
poor, and sells part of his property, he who has the right to do so, his 
close relatives shall come and redeem what jis brother sold. If he does 
not have a redeemer, ... then he shall sybtract the years from the sale, 
and pay the difference to the buyer, returning to his property. If he 
does not have the funds with which to pay this balance, that which was 
sold will remain in the hands of the buyer until the Year of Jubilee, 
then it shall be free, and the seller shall return to his property." ... 

Notice some of the most important ideas: 1. Once more it is 
indicated that the land belongs ... to God, who gives it to men accord¬ 
ing to their families't:o work it. ... The family institution seems to 
be the foundation of the distribution of the land. :2. This possession 
seems to be related to liberty, which is not* enjoyed by the person that 
does not have anything; who becomes, not a slave, ... but a laborer ... 
of the one who has possessions. 3. If someone ... must sell, he does 
not sell the land, but the right to work it and to receive its fruits 
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for a giyen time, 4. Uppn the arrival pf the year of Jubilee ... 

all sales are cancelled. 5. Whoever purchases an inheritance'... 

must feed and support the seller and his family. ... 

It seems as though this law was never applied. ... Any 
allusion to it in the Prophets seems to indicate an ideal and wider 
moral dectrine, whose principles remain: The land belongs to God (Ps 
24:1) and is ordained for the substance of all. 

Private property, according to St. Thomas Aquinas, was introduced 
later, for it is the best way for the land to produce more and to have 

peace and order among laborers. However, _ the owner must consider 

it to be his own for work and administration. Its fruits, ... are for 
the sustenance of all, receiving pay for his work from those that are 
benefited by it, except in extreme cases. This makes it against the 
law ... that a farmer destroy the wheat ... while someone needs it. ... 

Let us remember what must he remembered from this Biblical prin¬ 
ciple, — its spirit and doctrine. _ 

II. Considering these principles, ... let us enter into the problem 
of Agrarian Reform as manifested today. Since this is a specific 
problem, it should be studied as such. The problem differs in each 
country, ... and sometimes in each providence. ... When the problem 
tries to be solved in a practical way, we shall refer not to Agrarian 
Reform in general, not even in Spain, but in Andalucia, and even more 
concretely in Cordoba. It should be noted ... that this problem exists 
only in southern Spain. ... In the north, the. small farm becomes even 
inefficient. ... In the south, it practically does not exist. ... 

Andalucia ... is surrounded by great mountains. ... It has 
lands that are not cultivated, and cannot be cultivated, divided in 
large plots, dedicated to sheep herding, coal mining, hunting, ... 
and sometimes logging. There are also ... great heards of swine. ... 

Can these farms be reduced? No. In the mountains of Cordoba ... 
there is a colony ... Santa Maria de T'rasierra. ... A Church was built, 
... a settlement began. ... Today all is in ruins, with two dozen in¬ 
habitants, ... supported by big ranches; for the subdi .vision disap¬ 
peared ... and the old and present ranches came to existence. The land 
can only exist like that, ... because of its lack of productivity. ... 

Three persons talked about Agrarian Reform in a pub os Jaen. 

The most talkative said, M It cannot be allowed that the lords may have 
for their enjoyment and hunting great ranches." Jose Contreras heard 
this, and told them: "I will give you a ranch of eleven thousand hectars, 
... with a hunting house,’El Tamujar’ .on one condition, that you farm 
it and use it for anything but hunting and grazing, which is the way I 
use it." All three remained silent, not knowing what to say. "El 
Tamujar" remained as a big ranch in the hands of its former owner. I 
do not know if those reformers talked again on this subject, but we 
believe they did not, at least in public. It is always dangerous to 
talk about something we ignore. ... 
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The situation changes if these were farmlands. However, these 
are already farmed; for there are not many who. can prof it'from a-.parcel 
and do not take the advantage. , 

Probably these fields could be put to better use ... as public 
mountains .1. controled by an efficient state; but we cannot enter 
these problems, ... 

The woods ... cannot pass to the State or be parceled, for the 
great heards of swine ... must be fed in another way during the rest of 
the year, and even in times of drought, which cannot be done by the small 
farmer. 

III. Let us consider the lands used for hunting. ... Consider the 
land and the climate. ... Andalucia T s farmland is low around Cadiz and 
Sevilla, and mountainous in the highland, Cordoba, and even more so, 

Jaen. There is little rainfall. ... This makes the population to 
concentrate in the cities, with few small towns, like in the north. ... 

The land surrounding the cities in Andalucia is called "Ruedo". 

It is not more than five kilometers from town. ... These are distribu¬ 
ted in small plots. What lies beyond this is divided in great ranches. 

A small plot ten, fifteen or more kilometers from home .. is of 
no value. It means a loss of two hours in the morning and another two 
in the evening. This is the reason for the small population in the 
fields of Andalucia. ... Because of this the big farms cannot be sup¬ 
pressed, unless there is irrigation. ... 

Concerning olive groves, things are even worse. ... The olive 
tree is very irregular in its productivety. Three years can pass with¬ 
out any harvest. The last two years (1946,47) it was great. This will 
not be a bad year. However, this is not good for a small farmer. In poor 
years — they fall into the hands of the usurer or sell out their prop¬ 
erties. ... To all of the problems it could be added that an olive tree 
takes six to ten years to beggin producing. What poor man can plant 
them, having to wait all of that time? ... Much of this can be said 
also of vineyards. ... 

Should things remain as they are? No, but there is no simple 
solution to the agrerian problem of Andalucia. _ 

The increase of irrigation is an efficient way to subdivide the 
land. ... All of us would like to see this, from the Pope to the poor¬ 
est Spaniard. ... 

Absenteeism must also be corrected. The revolution ... , the 
great farms of Andalucia must be considered as a factory organized the 
same way. ... It must have its landowner, like the foreman, leading it. 
... The field laborer,-like the factory worker, will have his wages, 
that which is needed to support his family, and a bonus according to 
the harvests. ... All would then be interested in the increase of 
production. ... The agronomist would then be interested in the in- 
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creased of prqductian, ... The agronomist would be needed, but not sent 
to the State to. give his orders from the capital of the province, but 
chosen freely by the farmer, ... as happens wittv a veterinarian. ... 

The poor will always be with, us (Mr 14:7), ,we strive that no 
will go hungry. ... There will always be rich, as they are every ehere, 
even in Russia. ... The important thing is that the rich, notice that 
all of us must work. ... 

This way the land owner should receive only an intrest similar 
to the person that loans money, or even less, since theemoney loses its 
trajue and land does no*. Whoever is in charge of his own land should 
receive much more as wages of his own work. ... A farmer needs to love 
his work. ... 

After indicating the convenience of private property, St. Thomas 
says concerning exterior things, that T concerning the use, man must not 
consider exterior things as his own, but as common -goods, in such a 
way that he will readily communicate with those in need" (Ha, II, 56, 

2). ... The distribution of riches must be done according to common 
good. ... God gave the rich their riches to sanctify them distributing 
what is left after covering their own needs. V.. He did not give it to 
them to accumulate- them indefinitely, and much less to waste them in 
luxury and vice. ... 

Someone may ask if this would solve ... the problem of Andalucxa. 
We must answer that this is not the case, ... not even financially. ... 

We can summarize our ideas as follows: 1. ‘ Irrigation will' contribute 
greatly to the solution of the problems of Adalucxa. This way, it is 
almost automatic subdivide the land. ■2.• Large farms surrounding the 
cities must be subdivided immedeaty. ... 3. Large farms or ranches in 

dry lands must remain as they are. ... 4. To work them, they should 

be handled as an industry. ... 5. The state must offer its help, but 
not by force. ... 6. Finally, the state must see to it that the rights 
of all of the citizens be protected. ... 

May God grant these .... reflections ... may bring at least some 
light to these problems ... and help those that have a greater underst¬ 
anding to find proper solutions. 
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APPENDIX H 

THE SERMONS OF JOSE RUIZ MEDRANO 

Jose Ruiz Medrano has been the theologian of the Cathedral of 
Guadalajara in Mexico. 1 At first, this may not seem to be very impor¬ 
tant. However, the Archbishop of Guadalajara was chosen to be a Car¬ 
dinal before the Archbishop of Mexico. Ruiz* theological position and 
preaching must have been very significant and influential in this 
choice. 

Mexico has a secular government that tries to be as atheistic 
as possible. This means that the government and the Church have been 
at odds with each other. At the same time, the Church has been more or 
less free to express itself. This can be noticed in these sermons. 

I. LIBERTY, DIVINE ATTRIBUTE 

This sermon was preached in the Cathedral of Guadalajara the 
sixth day of December of 1960. This date celebrated the one hundred 
fiftieth anniversary o_ the proclamation of emancipation of slaves in 
Mexico. This declaration was made by don Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, 
priest and hero of the Mexican War of Independence. 

This sermon was preached quite recently. Because of this, only 
the English translation will be presented below: 2 

The greatest gifts that God has given mankind are reason, 

^ose Ruiz Medrano, Una \loz dz M£xZco (Mexico: Editorial Jus, 
1962), p. 9. 

2 Ibid., pp. 105-123. 
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liberty and redemption. God placed man above everything else, crowning 
his mind with the light of Season, a gleam of the light of the divine 
Mind. Through Reason man separates himself from material things and 
elevates himself to the universal and eternal. ... With the light of 
Reason, God granted him the irrepressible impulse towards the goods 
granted by reason. It is Will. ... But there is something, ... higher 
and greater, ... -Moral Order- ... Liberty. 

Liberty! Participation in that attribute with which men have 
always named God: VorrUnuA Who is God? God is Lord ... for 

He is infinitely free. ... Through liberty man has the lordship of all 
things in the Universe that are subject to him. He has self dominion 
of his choices and acts. ... 

The great mystery of Liberty is found in his interior choices. 
Here he manifests his ’personality’, exclusive, unique, authentic, 
uncommunicable. In his choices he puts into play that which is his 
own, his SELF; his ’independent* self from any other creature or 
from the creator. ... Scripture states that in his hands God placed 
water or fire, death or life (Deut. 30:15,19; Jer. 21:8): Let him 
choose! 


Liberty! A two edged word in man’s hands, ... with it he can 
triumph in life’s struggle and conquer Heaven, or hurt himself and 
plunge to eternal death. ... However, notice that in the present order 
of things, the order of redeemed Humanity, the Destiny that man will 
conquer with his Liberty is a div&lZ Destiny -here by grace, even¬ 
tually by g&OJiy- to become a son of God, dz£££zdl 

THE TWO LIBERTIES 

Liberty has been rightly defined as exemption both of AJltQAioti 
need, and of ZX£zSiioti C0QJICA.0YI. This is the same as saying liberation 
from all interior and exterior slavery. ... Jesus tells us that the 
great chain is sin: itihozvQA AZnA, £6 a aLolvZ 0% ktA AUl (John 8:34). 
John affirms that sin has three chains to enslave mankind: Pride, 
Covetousness, and Lust (1 John 2: 16). To be be bound by them is to 
have fallen into true slavery: That of the soul. 

CHRIST FREED US 

Christ came to free us from interior slavery. He attacked 
Pride, Covetousness, and Lust. ... ’’You have received, says the 
apostle, not the spirit of slavery, but the spirit of sonship; all 
of you are sons of God, and sons are not slaves.” (Rom. 8:15, last 
part, John 15:15; 1 John 3:1-3). 

Christ calls us to free ourselves from the slavery of mankind. 
Don’t fear them: Don't £zaJi thoAZ that kWL (Matt. 10:28). Break 
the chains of fear, act with liberty. ... Christian slaves had more 
freedom than their pagan masters! ... Yes, Christ freed us. He 
gave us the spirit of sonship, the spirit of inner liberty. ... 
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EXTERIOR CHAINS 

Freeing us from interior slavery, Christ ... freed us from its 
results. ... Breaking the chains of the soul requires the breaking 
of the chains of the body. The former ones were prepared by the 
Devil, the later Wickedness of men to mark other men. This was the 
work of Paganism, men without Christ: SLAVERY. 

SLAVERY: THE CHILD OF PAGANISM 

Men have always been prone to have dominion over others, but 
Paganism brought slavery to the level of social institution. ... God 
gave mankind the divine Gift of Liberty, but it seemed that in the 
hands of men everything depraves itself. ... The roots of slavery? 

The deepest ones enslave the soul: Pride, Covetousness, and Lust. ... 

The pretexts? War, piracy, captivity, birth from slaves, vengeance and 
punishment. Supporting all of these abominations is the perversion of 
the MIND, of THOUGHT. 

Pagan Thought. Let us hear three of the greatest exponents of Pagan 
Philosophy: XENOPHON: Stavzb mubt bz C0MZd.2A.zd to bz bzaiti ; divine 
PLATO: thz upAight OAdzA tkz Azpubtic dzjmandi hlavZAy; the great 
ARISTOTLE defines slavery thus: ... OAganwn animatum bzpaAatwn attZAtub 
zxtbtznb . "A living instrument bom to the service of others”. He 
explains: Natunz hat> cAzatzd btavzay; bomz oaz boAn mabtznb, othznb 
btavzb. With out any shame he writes(Politics I, It, 13 ff.): OJaA ib 
a natuAal way to chabz bzabtb and mzn boAn to obzy who Aztubz to bubjzct 
thzmbztvzb. 

Pagan taw: A slave has no rights: he is a thing disposed of at 
will, destroyed and even prostituted. ... 

Thz Pactb. ... A few characteristics of Roman Slavery are 
sufficient. In the time of Christ there were ten times as many slaves 
as free men. Augustus tells us that he handed over for punishment or 
for the Circus 30,000 slaves. Some masters had 20,000. The Roman Empiere, 
an Empire of slaves I 

Even greater was their misery. Without any rights, only de¬ 
basement, labor as beasts in the palaces of their masters, in the feilds, 
in the subterraneal night of the mines, the brand,the whip, the 
Circus remained for them ... Death! See what human iniquity did 
to the divine Gift of Liberty. 

THE VOICE OF CHRIST 

Christ appears in this .scene; and His voice is heard everywhere: 
Lcvz youA nzighbouA ab youAbzZfi [Monk 72:32). Alt o£ you oaz bonb o£ 
tkz bamzPathzA (Matt. 5:45; Lukz 6:35; Matt. 6:9). Vou oaz bonb, not 
btavzb (John 75:75) . WhatzvzA you do to thobz, that oaz humbtz, you do 
it unto mz (Matt. 15:40) . I givz you a new pAzczpt: that you lovz onz 
anothzA ab I havz tovzd you (John 13:34). To be slaves? To serve? 
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Only to God! ... Christ was the first one to introduce the theme that 
would later be plagiarized by the French Revolution: Equality, Liberty, 
Fraternity! 

THE VOICE OF THE APOSTLES 

Would Jesus' voice be accepted? Suffice it to consider St. 
Paul's letter to his friend Philemon. Onesimus, a slave of Philemon, 
had fled from his master’s house after stealing.- A fugitive, afraid 
of being branded on the forehead and whipped or killed, Onesimus seeks 
refuge with the apostle. Paul then writes a short letter that sum¬ 
marizes the thinking of the Church concerning slavery. Notice some 
sketches: I have, &ent you Onet>lmuJ >. I a6k you, even though. I could 
command you, to necelve him, no mone at a tlave, but: at a. beloved 

bnothen ; receive kirn at you would necelve me, at my toul, at a 

Aon ... I am a une that you will do mone than I aAfe you to do [Phil. 
12,13,16,21). 

As a friend ... Paul repeats that which he had preached so 
often: thene It no mone Gentile, Jew on. Gneek; marten, on. tlave: all 
o{ you ate one thing In Chnltt (Gt 3:28). 

THE VOICE OF THE CHURCH 

This was the invariable teaching of the Church. ... It did not 
want to incite the slaves to rebellion, ... for it did not want to pro¬ 
voke a social cataclysm with reprisals upon the cause of Christ. ... 

It wanted to change the world through charity, not through fratricidal 
blood. 


It sincerely exhorted to individual manumisions of slaves. 
Christians were the first to manumit slaves. We know that in the Third 
Century there was a collection box for the redemption of slaves. ... 
Passover and Pentecost were feasts of liberation: Hermes, an ancient 
Prefect, freed his 1250 slaves; Cromacius, 1400; St. Melania 8000. 

The liberation of slaves was a doctrine of the Church Councils 
and of the Church Fathers. Notice ... chase words of St. Gregory of 
Nyza: You have enslaved him whom God made the ownen o{ the land. How It 
It that you captute thote He made {nee and neduce them to the condition 
o{ {out legged anlmalt and neptllet ? Ia thene any dl{{enence between 
the tlave and hit matten? ... How can a man be the ownen o{ ana then 
man? 


Wisely, the Church waited ... Slavery began to disappear in 
Christian nations, and this, almost completely. The Church's position 
has always been the same: TO CONDEMN slavery. ... 

REVIVAL OF SLAVERY 

However, the enemy does not sleep. Paganism's spirit blew once 
more in the Fifteenth Century, and slavery revived. ... Who could 
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believe that after fourteen centuries of Christianity that freed Eu¬ 
rope from slavery liberated Christians would revive an even worse kind 
of slaveryI 

THE BLACKS 


They fell upon the blacks: ... The Satanic pride of classify¬ 
ing them as an inferior race I (This discrimination even today has not 
been dispelled from the hearts of many Christians). In 1788 it was 
calculated that ten million black persons had been moved from Senegal 
alone. ... Black sweat amassed the fortune of more than one nation 
that despises them today! ... The United States, Brazil, Mexico, Ve¬ 
nezuela and almost all of America has heard the panting of the children 
of Africa. 

The Church arose against black slavery. Pius XII in 1462; Leo 
X requested the Spanish and Portuguese kings to forbid it; Urban II in 
1639; Benedict XIV in 1741; Leo XIII participated in all of the anti¬ 
slavery efforts. France, who would'believe it! Yet the "Convention” 
has the honor ... of having elevated to the rank of a law the gospel 
principle: "Do not do to others what you do not want done to your¬ 
selves" (Mt 7:12). Napoleon brought back black slavery. This per¬ 
sisted until 1848. 

In 1841 there were 368,000 slaves in Cuba. They were not freed 
until 1880. Washington freed his slaves in the United States, but it 
was not until the end of the Nineteenth Century that Lincoln promulga¬ 
ted constitutional abolition. This was almost 80 years after the Libe¬ 
ration that we commemorat today. 

THE INDIANS 

The heroic and apostolic missionaries that taught us the faith 
came with the conquerors, ... but with them also came hordes of adven¬ 
turers with an unquencheable covetousness. They found a propitious 
soil for their ambitions: a disintegrated people in perpetual warfare 
and with the most abject slavery. ... Indians who gave themselves up 
to slavery, ... parents who sold their children as slaves, and offered 
their daughters to prostitution. A people with no respect for human 
dignity or for life. ... At the same time, a submissive people, obe¬ 
dient and long suffering. ... This brought about a diabolic persecu¬ 
tion against the Indians. They were considered to be "irrational" and 
unable to learn even the rudiments of Christianity; thus, they were 
bora to be slaves. ... 


Charles V, knowing these .atrocities, prohibited that Indians 
from New Spain be sold as slaves in the Antilles. ... Mexico, far 
removed from the will of the kings, ... found profiteers persecuting 
Indians. ... Conqueror ... Nino de Guzman, together with Salazar y 
Delgadillo are two cruel figures in the history of Mexico. 
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DEFENDERS OF LIBERTY 

The voice ... of the Friars and Bishops faced these slave mas¬ 
ters. ... Fray Bartolome de las Casas used his strength and his life 
attacking the crimes of slavery. ... The first Bishop of Tlaxcala, 

Fray Julian Garces, also spoke wisely. Fray Juan de Zumarraga, first 
Bishop of Mexico spoke paternally. All appealed to the Spanish court 
seeking a solution. ... Friars and Bishops went to Pope Paul III. The 
Pope spoke for the Church in the unforgettable Bull Unlgenltu*, the 
Bull of LIBERTY promulgated June 2, 1537. 

THE VOICE OF PAUL III 

"It mint be conceited, that who even. kou> human natwie U> capable 
receiving the fialth, fan. Chnl*t *ald: Go and teach all nation* {Mt 
28:19). ... All one capable o£ HI* doctnlne. ... The enemy o£ humani¬ 
ty, ... moved *ome o£ hit, satellite* ... who done *ay that the Indian* 
... mu*t be reduced to ouA *en.vlce m though they wetie bemt*, ... and 
reduce them to *laven.y. ... 

"We ... DECLARE that Indian* and othen. nation* ... ARE NOT 
WITHOUT REASON on. capable oi being VEPRIVEV OF THEIR LIBERTY, on. o& 
the dominion o{, theln. thing* and *hould not be neducea to SLAVERY. ... 

THE LAWS OF THE INDIES 

Because of the pressure and requests from New Spain; the au¬ 
thorized voice of Fray Francisco de Vitoria, the great theologian; and 
above everything else, the Bull of Paul III, the Spanish Courts wrote 
and proclaimed the "Laws of the Indies." These establish that 1) from 
that moment on, Indians may not be enslaved; 2) slaves that ha e been 
acquired without a legal title must be freed; 3) there should be no 
new encomiendas; 4) mistreatment of Indians will not-be tolerated. ... 

Then came the Second Audiencia, having such great men of our 
country as Fuenleal, Bishop of Santo Domingo and Vasco de Quiroga ("Ta¬ 
ta Vasco"). They were followed by two great Viceroys. Don Antonio de 
Mendoza and Don Luis de Velasco, called the "father fo the Indians." 

The Laws of the Indies had been proclaimed in 1544. A little later 
they were received in Mexico. They were enforced slowly in spite of 
the complaints of the exploiters. ... Don Luis de Velasco, against all 
obstacles, proclaimed them in Mexico and he also enforced them as much 
as he could. 

THE LIBERATION OF 1550 

The Viceroy received a definitive Instruction in 1550 from 
Queen Mary, daughter of Charles V, in the absence of her father: free 
a* many Indian* as were still enslaved. This privilege was not extend¬ 
ed to the Blacks. In 1553, 150,000 Indians were freed. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY: UNDER THE SIGN OF "LIBERTY" 

Mexico remained like this during its colonial days. The en¬ 
slavement of Indians (net of Blacks) was legally abolished. However 
some remnants of slavery remained under cover. 

The Nineteenth Century came under the sign of LIBERTY. ... The 
French Revolution proclaimed the Christian message: Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity. Mexico ... has grown up. With generosity, but without any 
preparation in 1810 it proclaims its Liberty. ... 

THE VOICE OF HIDALGO 

A voice emerges, the voice of a man that ... proclaims the to¬ 
tal emancipation of slaves: of all slavery. In Valladolid, the 15th of 
October of 1810, under orders of Miguel Hidalgo, -Gov. Anzorena had 
given a Decree of Abolition. Four days later, in Tlalpujahua, D. Ig¬ 
nacio Antonio Rayon repeats the decree. Hidalgo arrives in Guadalajara 
the 26th of November. ... Three days later he himself makes the pro¬ 
clamation, and on the 6th of December of that year he presents the De¬ 
cree of Liberation in its complete form: Antiale I: That oJUL 0& the. 
owmaa o£ 6lavet> muAt ^nee them uuthln ten day* widen penalty ofi death. 

Father Hidalgo has the glory of having proclaimed here freedom 
from every form of slavery. He was the first one in America and in all 
of the world. ... There is something even greater: Hidalgo was the 
instrument that God used to complete the liberation in the world. His 
Decree was prepared by centuries of Christianity and of the Church. ... 

THE HYMN OF THE CHURCH AND OF THE NATION 

Because of this do not be surprised that in this sacred place 
we are commemorating the sesquicentennial of Liberation. My poor voice, 
the Church of Guadalajara, the Church of Mexico, the Church of all the 
world raises a hymn of admiration and thanksgiving to the priest that 
performed this great Christian deed. ... 

God, who willed to grant us the ineffable gift of Liberty, _ 

free us ... from inner Slavery, from Pride, Covetousness and Lust I ... 
Free us from concentration camps, from forced labor! Free us from ra¬ 
cial or communist despotism! 

Jesus, hear our voice! ... Let us sing the liberty of citizens, 
the liberty of Christians, the liberty of brothers, sons of a common 
nation, of a common God, Our Father who art in heaven (Mt 6:9)! 

We thank you, God, for the gift of Liberty that you gave us I 
Thank you, Christ, for the gift of Liberty that you returned to us! 

Make us worthy of being free! 
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II. THE GIANT AGAINST CHRIST 


Taking the figure of David against Goliath, Medrano preached 
this sermon comparing David to the Church and Goliath to the Communist 
movement. This sermon is political, rather than social. However, some 
aspects of social problems are also covered in it. Because of this, 
only some of the most significant portions of this sermon will be 
translated. 

ktkQAAm, \ha£.QJ\Jj3JUj>rn and VeXeJmiyuAm. Medrano indicates that 
these are the three ingredients of communism that existed from antiqui¬ 
ty. The only thing that communism did was to add socialism to them and 
to make them scientific, and thus respectable in modern society. 3 

The, PZace, ofc PeJLLgZon Zn tkZ6 Scheme. Medrano indicates that 
the purpose of communism is to finish with those that have explited so¬ 
ciety. This has been done directly by the rich, specially by those 
that own great tracts of land. The Church and the State have been 
their accomplices. 

Marx presents the "only" solution: to finish with the exploit¬ 
ers and their accomplices. Who are they? The landowners, the in¬ 
dustrialists, the bosses,of labor, production and capital gain. 

The accomplices? State and Church, institutions that have been 
created in order to strengthen and sustain capitalism. Religion, 
specially the Christian Religion, preaching patience and resigna¬ 
tion, humility and obedience, the Kingdom of Heaven and future Jus¬ 
tice, mesmerizes and stops in the people the irrepressible impetus 
for revenge and for the annihilation of the rich.* Religion sancti¬ 
fies bourgeois property and she herself makes herself an accomplice 
of exploitation. Actually, she herself is an exploiter. 1 * 

In the face of all this, communism offers the solution of the 


3 Ibid., pp. 149-156. 


**Ibid., p. 158. 
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Kingdom of Earth. To achieve this end, a purgatory is necessary. This 
purgatory is the struggle that must be faced by the masses in the form 
of revolution, terror and violence. However, after all of this is said 
and done, the new kind of Messianic Era will down. Medrano indicates 
that it is logical that this doctrine was accepted in Russia, a country 
that has its own Messianic tradition and refers to itself as "Holy Rus¬ 
sia." It is a people that has traditionally been enslaved and that is 
struggling for its own liberty who consider their mission to be the li¬ 
beration of mankind. 5 

Tkt Technique. In order to accomplish this end, communism has 
endeavored to unite the working class with the youth and the intellec¬ 
tual class. 

To the ignorant masses of the people, workers and farmers, who 
have felt in their own flesh the misery and social injustice. Com¬ 
munism presents itself as the only real solution to their ills. It 
promises that there will be no more rich or poor, for everything 
will belong to everybody. 6 

The way in which communism appeals to the philosopher is by 
making a contrast between ancient philosophy and its effort to "inter¬ 
pret" reality and communism with its endeavor to "transform" and create 
reality. It reminds teachers that communism was bom in the University. 
Atheism began with University professors (Feuerbach, Nietzche, Hegel, 
Strauss, etc.) The same was true, according to Medrano’s interprets 
tion of communism, with materialism (Moleschott, Darwin, Vogth, Buch¬ 
ner, etc.) 7 

As far as the youth are concerned, their rebellious spirit as 
Ibid., pp. 159, 160. 6 Ibid., p. 162. 7 Ibid., 162, 163. 
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well as their admiration for power is exploited. 8 It is interesting 
that the rebelliousness of youth submits to discipline and obedience to 
a strong leader who tries to create a new world. 8 

The Sotmtcon. The problem of communism will only be overcome 
by the followers of Christ. "There is someone that can overcome it and 
shall overcome it: Ch/uAi tlnAOugh H<c6 ChftsU>£/jin6 . 1,10 He also indicates 
that they have the same invincible arms that David had when he faced 
Goliath: the rock and the cross. 11 


V£aLeoj£ie ofi CfaiU>£. This argument is very interesting. It is 
also related to social problems, as can be noticed in the following 
quotation from this sermon: 

When Christ had to die, the Jews gave Him the cross; when He 
had to be resurrected, death gave Him the grave and the world gave 
Him the soldiers, the rock and the seals. ... 

In liberal times, when men became bourgeois, trusting on the 
certainty of their riches, and forgetful of the condition of the 
poor, and blind to social injustices, God permitted the emergence 
of the Leviathan of the Proletariat, as a threat and as* a severe 
warning to Christians, that the Lord made the earth and its goods 
for the benefit of all of His children. Riches have a social, that 
is, a fraternal mission. The heart that is not free of its gold 
cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven. Today, when souls, societies 
and nations have "materialized” themselves, communism comes to open 
our eyes, to discover unto us how low materialism can go, all the 
way down to hatred, debasement and slavery. 12 


Appeal. Medrano makes a very moving conclusion to this sermon. 
He invites the youth to face the challenge of the hour: 

Young people, we are hearing Goliath’s cha lenge. Look for a 


8 Ibid., p. 164. 8 Ibid. 10 Ibid.,.p. 165. 

n Ibid. 12 Ibid., pp. 166, 167. 
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Champion to face me I In Goliath’s day, the Champion was a young 
man, David. ... This is the hour of David, it is your hour! 

Go forth, then, from among the crowd of atheist and communists 
that surround you. Face the Giant with the arms of Christ: with 
faith in the Resurrected Christ and with the cross of your own sa¬ 
crifice. Let us see who overcomes, Goliath or David. He, armed 
with all of the weapons of the Devil and of Death, or you, fighting 
in the name of God. 

Jesus, two thousand years ago you defeated the.greatest Giants 
that challenged you: the world, the Devil and death. ... Repeat 
today your feat, through your Christians, whose history is only a 
continuation of your own history, their life is a "Holy Week" of 
centuries. ... We know times of Goliath and times of David; times 
in which Giants rise and times in which they are defeated. We go 
from defeat to defeat, from victory to victory, from death to death, 
from resurrection to resurrection! 

The challenge of your power answered the challenge of Goliath, 
Moloch or Minotaurus: ... I have overcome the world! Communism 
takes pride in its "dialectic," but in reality, you are the only 
one who knows the true dialectid, that which comes from God: to 
take the opposite out of everything. From error you take a sparkle 
of truth; from weakness, strength; from death, life. Only you have 
David’s dialectic, to take the Giant’s sword and kill him with it. 
Only you can bring great goods out of great evils. From communism 
shall come the light of your glory and the good of your Church. 

Because of this, even in this hour, your Christians live with 
the assurance of an always renewed triumph until final victory, 
when you will put your enemies for your foot stool (1 Co 15:25). 

For this reason our song can only be the Hallelujay of Victory. 13 


13 Ibid., pp. 167-169. 
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APPENDIX I 

THE SERMONS OF HECTOR 0. OGLIETTI 

Hector 0. Oglietti has been the Catholic spokesman on televi¬ 
sion in Argentina. Thirty-five of his sermons were published in 1966. 
Four of these are related to social problems, even though three of 
these are political rather than social. It is interesting to notice 
that some of his data is taken from Bishop Fulton Sheen. 1 Since these 
sermons were published in 1966, they must have been preached during the 
first half of that decade. 

Argentina is mostly a country of Europeans and their descend¬ 
ants who speak Spanish. They have kept their original languages more 
than their cousins in North America. Even though there xs poverty 
among some segments of the population as in any other country, it is 
not as marked as in most of the rest of Latin America. It cannot be 
stated that as a people they have been oppressed in the same way as 
Indians and Blacks have been oppressed in the United States and in the 
rest of Latin America. However, Argentina has had its own problems 
through the dictatorship of Peron and the aftermath of his government. 
Another continuing problem has been one of the greatest rates of infla¬ 
tion in the world. 

I. COMMUNIST COMPANY INC. 

This is the first of three sermons that, deal with the problem 

Sector 0. Oglietti, E t EvangeXM) Sobtit Z.0& TZjadoA (Buenos Ai¬ 
res: Producciones Argentinas de Television, 1966), p. 248. 
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of communism. Of the three, it is the one that is most concerned with 
social problems. Because of this it will be presented more fully. The 
English translation of an abbreviation of this sermon is as follows: 2 

A few months ago a big bus arrived in the small town of Caen in 
Normandy with a group of Russian tourists. The Soviet rewarded the la¬ 
bor of its "comrades.” Among them was the famous writer Vsevold Krav¬ 
chenko, who wrote childrens stories. ... 

Around midnight a group of people surrounded the small hotel in 
which the Russian delegation was staying. What had happened? Krav¬ 
chenko had commited suicide, throwing himself from the fourth story 
where he had his room. ... He left the following lines: "In this trip 
I have been abJe to discover the true sense of the word ’liberty.’ I 
cannot be a communist any longer, I cannot commit treason against my 
country any more. Death is the only way that remains.” ... This is 
the liberty of a communist in the paradise of the proletariat. ... 

One day, communism came (to the West) and told the workers: 

"You have been unjustly exploited by the capitalists; now you will have 
everything. The land will be yours, as well as the factories, the 
stores, the banks, the means of transportation, industry, ..." 

However, communism kept this to itself: "All of this will be 
yours if you bow down and worship me." The very same words that Satan 
pronounced in the desrt at the beginning of the public ministry of Je¬ 
sus : "The devil went up to a very high mountain and showing Him all of 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory thereof, told Him: I UXctt give, 
you ati ofi the^e. iking* ifi boioing me you worship me. But Jesus 

answered: Vdpaxi fyiom me, Satan faoti it i* mitten: You *kaJUL wotukip tk 
the, Lostd youA God and only * ejive. Him" (Mt 4:8-10). 

Communism found the people hungry. It gave them bread, but it 
forgot something very important. The Gospel tells us: "Remember that 
man will not live by bread alone, but by every word that comes from 
God" (Mt 4:4). Let us go to the paradise of the proletariat, ... What 
has happened to the oppressed? ... They have a new master. Before it 
was the boss, ... now it is the bureaucrats and the technocrats of com¬ 
munism. It is true that they are not the "owners," but as they them¬ 
selves asy, they are the "administrators." ... 

Russia has a little over 200 million inhabitants. ... Only 
three percent can belong to the Communist Party. ... Among these, 
there is a privileged elite, between two and four percent. ... This 
means that 200 millin Russians are in the hands of these 180,000 "ef¬ 
fective" members, the leaders of the Soviets, of the Central or Re¬ 
gional Committees. ... 


2 Ibid., pp. 23-29. 
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Supposing that.our country was communist. Argentina has exact¬ 
ly one tenth of the population of Russia: 20,000,000, ... The 
privileged class, three percent, the leaders, would be 18,000. ... 

Let us consider another aspect. There are more or less four 
million families. A little over 10% have businesses or own ranches. 

This represents 500,000 homes with private property. One may ask: 

Where is social justice? 

However, inj list ice is much less than that in Communist Russia 
since they have 180,000 "administrators" for 200,000,000 inhabitants. 

That is what they call ,r PopuZa/i Vesnoctiacy 11 - In reality it is ... 
nothing else than COMMUNIST COMPANY INC., the only exploiter of the 
country. ... Communism is an excess, just like burgeoise capitalism. ... 

Communism has tried to bring an end to social classes, elim¬ 
inating inequities. ... In Russia there are six social classes: 

1) The first one is that of those that have been reduced to 
an animal state in forced "voluntary labor camps"'; It represents 

three to six percent. Reduced to slavery, ... condemned to die of 
hunger. 


2) The second social group represents fifty-three to fifty- 
six percent of the population. Some are workers, others farmers. 

... Their wages are much lower than those of our laborers. _ They 

cannot protest in Russia. They do this in the West, because there still 
exists liberty for them to protest. They demand better living con¬ 
ditions and wages than those that Russia can provide to its people 
after forty-five years of communism. ... 

3) The third class, twenty-six percent, are administrative 
functionaries and technicians. They are one of the privileged Classes. 

4) The fourth social class is formed by the military and the 
police. They enjoy a privileged regime of life, similar to the former 
class. 


5) The fifth social group, 6.4%, are the technocrats, that 
is, physicians, engineers, scientists, who earn ... between six and 
thirty four times more than the previous classes. What could be said 
concerning the working class! 

6) The sixth class represents 3.2% of the population. These 
are those 180,000 mentioned above: Secretaries, leaders, administrators 
and capitalists of regional and central committees. ... They live in 
luxury and enjoy privileges unknown by the rich in the West. 

The last three of these Classes live appart from the rest of 
the population. They enjoy restaurants, clubs, boites, recreational 
facilities unknown to the rest. ... What has communism achieved in 
forty-five years? ... Has it brought social injustice to an end? 

Are there no more classes? While the population dies of hunger, 
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they manufacture arms. Millions live enslaved and.communism still dyes 
its flag with the-redness of human.blood. ... Capitalism also stains 
its flag with innocent blood. Our protest is addressed against this 
also. To speak against communism does not mean to defend the injustice 
of capitalism. Communists beieve that they love the poor because they 
hate the rich. We don't hate any one. We only try to give a fair 
solution to the social problem. THe Pope tells us that we cannot 
wash our hands like Pilate. 

"When we *ee indigence on one hand and on the otheA *ide 
pe/uon* that please. them*elve* without Limit and *pend g/ieat 
amount* woxthle**ly, we can only painfully recognize that not only 
i* thojie no jurticc, but bnotk&ily chaAity ha* not been undeArtood . 
Beride* thir, *uch plearuAM* have a double e^ect: in tho*e in 
tho*e that enjoy them it weaken* Aerirtance; in tho*e that *ee them, 
the poo A, it incAeare* indignation and multiplier violence So 
said Pius XL ... 

Communism does not consider the individual as a person, but as 
a tool. How does it differ from capitalism? ... What has originated 
inhuman capital? Human selfishness. It is not struggling against 
a class, taking from him who has, that we will solve the problem. 

Envy and ambition do not belong to a- social class. They belong to all. 

Should all the rich die, the poor will begin to experience 
ambition and envy. Communism must create a "new man" and this is not 
possible. In Russia there also exists the struggle for power and glory. 
Under the Snow of Siberia lie the bodies of those that have had to dis¬ 
appear in order to permit those that are on top to be there, in the 
"privileged class". ... 

Dear friends: mankind considered that God was a dictator. In 
order to leave his v easy yoke" it fell into the hands of man. The 
dividing line between Christians and Communists is not economics, 
but religious. ... You try to make us believe that you are for the 
poor and we are for the rich. ... However, allow me to tell you with 
all sottow that you communists do not love the poor nor the rich. You 
do not love anybody. You are fighting against God, and you must not 
forget that we are with God and that we have the words of Jesus: "I will 
be with you always, even unto the end of the world" (Matt. 28:20). 

Because of this, as long as there is faith 'in the world, there 
will be men capable of defending liberty and struggling for the ven- 
dication of human rights. You communists will end being destroyed 
because anything that is not love will have to come to an end for all 
eternity. 

As indicated above, the following sermons are not concerned 
primarily with social issues. 
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II. ANOTHER TWO SERMONS AGAINST COMMUNISM 

Tfid Tkzotogy RuAA-um Comn\wuAm. This sermon has a few social 

ideas related to Christianity, Amorfg them, the fact that communism is 
a sort of religious agitation. In it the purpose of redeeming the 
world from evil is seen. The objective es to bring a kingdom of 
justice. The proletariat has a universal redemptive objective. 3 

The Russian farmers were very religious. One of their eonv- 
victions as been inherited by communism. They believed that the land 
belongs to God, just like the air, light and the sea. Thus it could not 
be private property. 4 However, has not having it as private property 
improved the lot of the peasant? 

Oglietti also indicates that Russia venerated its old saints in 
it icons. Modem icons have been raised to Lenin and at one time were 
also raised to Stalin. 5 It cannot be denied that there is an almost 
cultic generation of their graves. This approaches the veneration of 
the dead. 

T/ie R&voZution ofi tkz Sok/S ofi God . As noted above, this is the 

sermon in which Ogleitti admits that "many ... biographical data _ 

are taken from a lecture of Mons. Fulton Sheen." 5 This means that this 
lecture or sermon could be considered more of a translation than an 
original sermon. At the same time, it deals more with the political 
problem of anti-communism than with the social problem that communism 
and Christianity try to solve. Because of this, only a few concepts 

3 JbZd., pp. 115, 116. "Ibid. 

5 I6/td. & lbld., p. 248 
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will be considered that are taken from this sermon. 7 

Oglietti indicates that communisn is a union of men without 
God. Not only this, but it is an organization set up to'persecute 
religion. It does not permit religion to do propaganda while atheism 
is taught in all of the schools starting with the first grade. In 
spite of this, young people in Russia are flocking to the churches. 

This is partially because of their need of spiritual and emotional 
stability. Once they go to the churches, Oglietti indicates that they 
are impressed by the fact that the priests speak without notes. This 
indicates to them the sincerity of the priests in believing that which 
they are preaching and their knowledge of the gospel. 

The closest that Oglietti comes to facing social problems in 
this sermon is when he indicates that Russia instead of eliminating 
capitalism has had the government becoming ultracapitalistic. Yet, the 
people do not give the government their souls as indicated above, and 
attend church inspite of constant efforts to suppress religion. Oglietti 
compares the Russian people in this to thd Russian woman who falls in 
love but tells her husband that he can have her body, but not her 
soul (doucha). 

This makes one of the characteristics of Oglietti's 
preaching stand out. This is his knowledge not only of statistical 
facts concerning Russia that can be discovered from reading books, but 
also his knowledge of Russian folklore. 


7 Ibid., pp. 241-248. 
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III. HUNGER: THE EMBARRASSMENT OF THE CENTURY 


This sermon faces directly one of the more serious problems of 
the century. Because of this it will be presented more completely not 
only than the previous two, but even more than the. firs one. The 
English translation of this sermon is as follows: 8 

While modern man, with a dazzaling civilization such as ours, 
prides himself of the advances of science and technical knowhow, millions 
and millions of human beings are living in the greatest misery and 
in conditions worthy of beasts. ... 

The problem of hunger is not today’s problem. Hunger has been 
the faithful companion of mankind since the creation of the world. Let 
us consider history briefly: ... 

A few centuries before Abraham, an Egyptian Pharaoh wanted to 
inscribe in granite, as a sign of alarm for the future, his cry of 
despair. A tomb near the first cataract of the Nile has the following 
message: 


I cry this desgrace from the heights of my throne. During 
seven consecutive years, while I governed Egypt, the Nile has not 
overflowed. Wheat is scarce and there is not enough food. Men, 
transformed into thieves, steal all they can. People want to run 
and they can’t even walk. Children cry. Young people stagger like 
old people. Their legs can’t support them. Their will is broken. 

The Council of the Great is deserted. The food bins have been 
plundered. They only have air. All has come to an end. 

As we can see, hunger is an old enemy of mankind. In Genisis, 
Exodus, the Book of Kings, she conquers. Joel laments the desolation 
and misery that followed the locusts: 

You may lament as a virgin that covers herself with her mantle, 
to cry for the husband of her youth. ... The field has been destroyed 
and there is no new wine because of the drought. ... The seed has 
dried on the lumps. The bins are empty and the silos ruined. How 
the cattle cry. ... To you Lord, I cry! (Joel 1. verses 8, 10, 

17, 19) . 

Hesoid, a Greek poet of the Eight Century B.C., calls it the 
’’daughter of the night”. In despair, the year 440 B.C., the plebs 


8 Ibid., pp. 245-256. 
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threw themselves en mass into the Tiber, 

Hunger also dominates the Middle Ages. Atila and his army 
must flow to the South because of hunger. ... Hunger pursues its 
triumphal match, during the Hundred Years. War and at times ... it holds 
its grip upon all of Europe. Even dirt is eaten, mixed with some flour 
and baked like bread. ... In 1190, during the seige of San Juan de 
Acre, lima beans are sold one by one. ... In the Sixteenth Century, 
France faces 13 crises, the following century, Fenelon writes to the 
king: U A11 France is nothing else than a desolate hospital without 
any provisions”. 

Hunger is considered to be one of the reasons for the French 
Revolution. Taine, philosopher, historian and French critic followed 
its footsteps and measured its harm during the second half of the 
Eighteenth Century. He states, "The Bishop of Chartres proved that 
men ate pasture like sheep and died like flies". 

Whatever the case may be, the loss of lives because of hunger 
are much greater than those caused by wars and plagues together. 

Western Europe gives hunger its first mortal wound ' during the 
first part of the Nineteenth Century, the century of hope. Mechanization 
takes agriculture away from its merovingian lethargy. ... Still, it 
strikes a last time. In 1847 it kills one million men in Ireland, and 
forces another million to leave the country. ... During that same 
century one hundred million Chinese die of hunger. Their greeting was 
not "Good morning", but much more direct, "Have you eaten today?". Five 
million persons die in India in 1876. In the last years of the century 
hunger causes more than twenty million deaths.' Russia goes through 
forty long critical years. The newspaper "Russkie Viedomsti" published 
the following in 1891: 

Hungry people beg from house to house from morning to evening 
and they return ro their own empty handed because nobody gives 
them anything. 

Ilin indicates that merchants, "taking advantage of hunger, 
bought everything very cheaply. ... Women sold their hair: two 
braids cost two rubles". The ft inujics" survived this hecatomb by 
hybemating. Farmers slept most of the winter in a "lioschka" sleep. 

... They barely moved, raising only to warm their "isba", typical 
wooden frame house of Russian farmers* 

However, hunger has not disappeared in our dazzling Twentieth 
Century. ... Between 1940 and 1945 ... all of Europe was under its 
yoke. ... Belgians walked in the streets with their faces and bellies 
swollen by the edemas of hunger. In the. Low Countries, during the 
terrible winter of 1944-45, so many people died that there was not enough 
lumber to make them caskets. 
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It is unbelivable how far a person with hunger will go in his 
effort to survive, ... Nothing stops him, not even cannibalism. ... 

He will also eat the bark.of trees, more precisely, bread made from 
the bark of pine, beech, poplar and elm, which is not without its 
dangers. ... Another resource is cut straw. In 1813, in Sweaden, people 
ate the straw of their mattresses. ... 

Will we be defeated once more by hunger in the Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury? ... Can our planet feed such a large population? Certainly. 

Many technicians like Malthus in the last century considered massive 
limitation of births. This is untrue, not only because of morality, 
but also because of statistics. 

In "Mater et Magistra", H.H. John XXIII says: "... goods are 
excessively produced in many countries. Others, overpopulated, 
struggle against poverty and hunger. Justice and humanity requires 
the former ones to help the latter ones." 

The Pope is also talking about some countries that because of 
economic reasons throw their harvests to the oceans in order to keep 
prices up. He adds: "The solidarity that joins all men in one family 
requires those countries that have more than they need the duty of not 
remaining indifferent in the presence of countries whose populations 
struggle with the difficulties of poverty and hunger." 

True charity ... does not consist only in providing poor 
countries with bread, but in giving them as the means through which 
they can struggle against hunger and poverty. ... Statistics prove 
that where there is lack of bread there is a hunger to know about God. 

The solution must include everything inorder to be true. ... 

Since 1943 the United Nations has an organization to fight 
hunger: the F.A.O. ... According to the last two world census, 60% 
of humanity suffers because of hunger. One of every three men dies 
because of improper nutrition. Seven out of every ten deaths are the 
result of hunger. Infant mortality in our own country surpasses 10%. ... 

It is a shame that after so much progress, 1,700 million of our brothers 
die of hunger. We cannot remain indifferent. Three basic points must 
be immediately considered: 

JUSTICE: An increase and improved distribution of world resources* 

CHARITY: Aid; technical assistance; international funds must 

be sent. 

EDUCATION: Give them the means to solve their own problems; 
awaken Christian conscience; teach them a better administration. 

Add to this the possibility of migrations from overpopulated 
zones. ... There are many lands that are not under cultivation. ... 

Poverty does not always come because of a poor soil. The Belgian Congo, 
China and Brazil still have many natural riches. If their inhabitants 
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are poor it is.because of indolence and lack of a spirit of enterprise. 
On the other side, there are many overdevelopded countries like the 
United States where the amount of soil under cultivation has been 
reduced and used for cities, parks and even.forests. This can also 
happen in other countries. The land could produce ten times as much as 
now. ... Only one eight of arable land is being exploited. In Ethiopa 
alone there are more than 72 million hectars of fertile land untilled. 

... Less than one hundredth of wotld food is taken out of the ocean. 

New resources are being tapped to feed humanity. The Swedes, 
Americans and Japanese have discovered several synthetic foods that 
are very nourishing and easy to produce. ... 

Europe needs hands. ... France has had to bring in Italians, 
Spaniards and North Africans. West Germany, who ;received more than 
twelve million refugees after World War II, has had to use more than 
400,000 foreigners. ... 

Economists say that as far as food is concerned, the world is 
far from being overpopulated. Man’s problem is moral, more than 
anything else. "All of us ... are responsible for those that do not 
have enough to eat. ... Because of this conscience must be educated 
in the sense of resposability that falls on all of us, especially 
those that have more." These are the words of H.H. John XXIII in 
the Encyclic "Mater et Magistra". 

The World Organization of Catholic Women, with 36 million 
members, together with the F.A.O. * accepted the challenge and organ¬ 
ized a campaign against hunger. ... They met in Rome with Dr. Sen, 
head of F.A.O. and planned the worldwide campaign. The Director 
General of F.A.O. said July 1, 1960: "The hunger*and poverty of one 
man are the hunger and poverty of all men". 

In August of 1962, Buenos Aires, our citie, in being chosen 
as the seat of the Regional Meeting of the UMOFC and ... of organizing 
in our country the ’’Campaign against world hunger". ... As Catholics 
we cannot be Absent without denying Christ’s command: "Love one 
another as I have loved you" (John 13:34). ... 

We cannot complain. We still do not know what it is to be 
hungry. An ancient Chinese proverb says: "I complained because I 
did not have any shoes. I looked up and saw someone without feet". 

We can and we must help each other. ... If we are liberal, some 
day we will heat Christ say: 

Come you, blessed of my Father, posses the kingdom prepared 
for you from the creation of the earth; for I was hungry and you 
fed me; I was thirsty and you gave me to drink _" (Matt. 25:34,35). 

Whatever we do for them, for those that hunger and thirst in 
this world, we do for Him. 
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APPENDIX J 

THE SERMONS OF VIRGILIO PAMIO 

As with Hector 0. Oglietti, this chapter also deals with an 
Argentinian preacher. However, Pamio is not as well known as Oglietti. 
His sermons follow the liturgical calendar for one year. Many of them 
have much significance for the study of the problems of the poor and 
needy. Those in which most of the sermon deals with this problem will 
be considered in this chapter. 

Montesinos also used the liturgical calendar as a springboard 
for his own preaching on social issues. This indicates a possibility 
for our times. 


I. SERMON FOR THE SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
This is the only title that Pamio gives to this sermon. It is 
based on Matt. 11:2-10. As noticed below, he practically enters into 
the text of his sermon without any introduction. The English abbrevia-: 
tion of this sermon is as follows: 1 


The. Povesity o£ the. MeAALah and HL6 FoAe/uinne/L 

The Gospel of this Second Sunday of Advent has two parts: the 
decription of the embassy of the disciples of John the Babtist and 
Christ’s praise of him. 

John and his disciples expected a powerful Messiah: f, He shall 
babtize you with the Holy Spirit and fire; the pitchfork is in his hand, 
he will cleanse his threshing floor, gather the wheat in the bam and 
bum the straw with unquenchable fire” (Mt III, 11-12). 


^irgilio Pamio, EL PLan de. La SaLvacXon en La MzdLtacLdn dz Lo6 
EvangeLLoA VomcnLcaLzA (Buenos'Aires: Guadalupe, 1968), pp. 27-33. 
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They are a little scandalized by the kindness and tenderness 
of Jesus. From prison ,John sends messengers to ask Hesus: "Are 
you the one that is to come, or must we wait fo another?" Jesus sets 
them at ease by justifying His actions from other prophecies ... and 
pointing to the works of His Messiahship: "Go and tell John what 
you have seen and heard: T The Blind see, the lame walk ... the dead 
are risen and the Good News are anounced to the poor*." ... Jesus 
points to the fulfillment of Isaiah’s prophesy that He read in 
Nazareth’s synagogue: "The Holy Spirit is upon me, for he anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor: he sent me to preach liberty 
to the captives, sight to the blind; to free the oppressed, to 
anounce a year of grace of the Lord. Then, rolling the book he 
sat down and said: This scripture is fulfilled before you today" 

(Lc IV, 18-22). 

He is Christ, the Anointed One. His mission induces Him to heal 
the sick. ... It induces Him also to preach to the poor and to tell 
them that the Kingdom es at hand. ... Jesus presents Himself in this 
message of the nearness of the Kingdom as the Messiah 
of the poor. Behold the revelation of the scandal, ... Isn’t this 
the son of Joseph? Isn’t /his mother Mary?" ... The opposition beggins; 
in Nazareth because the message of the Kingdom comes from human lips, 

"the son of Joseph" the carpenter. He is cast out of the synagogue 
to the top of the mountain to be cast into the abyss (Lk IV, 22-30). 

Because of this danger of scandal Jesus adds to John’s mes¬ 
sengers: "Happy are those for whome I will not be cause for scandal . 

The promised Messiah came, but with a purpose completely dif- 
frent from that wanted by the Jewish mobs. His kingdom is not of this 
world". ... Worldly goods are worthless for the establishment of His 
kingdom. The same is true of political power, personal influence 
and glory. ... "I have come to seek and save that which was lost" 

(Lk XIX, 10). ... 

Messianic service is service for the love of the kingdom of 
heaven. The Son of Man has not come to be served, but to serve and 
give his life in ransom for many" (Mt XX, 28). He opposed the service 
of riches to the service of the kingdom (Mt 6; 25); he made poverty to be 
one of the most important conditions for entering the Kingdom of heaven 
and He proclaimed the happiness of the poor (Lk VI, 20) . He loved the 
poor preferentially and declared that He had been sent to "evangelize 
the poor" (Lk IV, 18)). He demonstrated that one of the Messianic 
signs had been fulfilled by this (Mt XI, 4-5). ... 

Christ is pleased in emphasizing poverty, humility and austeri¬ 
ty. John witnessed in these to the Messiah of'the poor. ... The Fore¬ 
runner of the Messiah of the poor was also poor. In the person of 
Christ and His Forerunner the Kingdom is manifested in poverty and 
sevice. 
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A Voq )t ChuAch 

A poor Church must correspond .to a poor Messiah. ... Poverty 
is the Messianic sign of the Incarnation and of the Kingdom. It must 
also be the sign of the Church, the way in which it reproduces the image 
of Christ. 

The Church cannot properly fulfill its function as sign ... if 
it appeats "rich in the eyes of the world". It is true ’’’ that while 
the Church Tff is poor, it seems to be rich and lordly. It still has 
an appeatance of being rich, ostentatious, upper class. ... It 

inherits this from the past, when little thought was given to Christ’s 

poverty. ... It cannot be denied that rhe poor are scandalized outside 
of the Church. This is ... the scandal of the Twentieth Century. 

There even are those who call the workers the "other separated brethern". 
If the poor do not return to the fold of the Church, and the Church does 
not put forth an effort to evangelize them, it. will not be enough that 

the Church be poor, .it must appear to be poor. ... 

"The Church must present itself as the Church of all, but 
especially as the Church*of the poor" (John XXIII). It must not only 
love preferentially the poor, because as Our Lord taught, ’’’ they are 
first in the Kingdom of God, ... but it must exalt poverty in word and 
deed. Jesus reminded us* that the spirit of poverty carries with it a 
tendency to become incarnated in material poverty. ... 

Those within Christianity who still believe there is a direct 
correspondence between the extension of the Church at*d humen power 
and riches risk confusing the propagation of the faith with the de¬ 
velopment of material works and organizations. 

Since Pope John XXIII said: "We must shake off the imperial dust 
that, since the time of Constantine, has gathered upon the throne of St. 
Peter", a real effort has been taking place to give the Church an 
appearance of poverty and to find a new style of its presence among men. 


"The spirit of poverty and charity is the glory and the testi¬ 
mony of the Church of Christ" (CIM, No. 88). These words ... help 
us to understand the afinity that exists between poverty and the 
efficiency of witnessing between poverty, and charity. . 

Poverty helps us to await ev 'rything from God and to recognize 
Him as Father* This helps us to feel human.brotherly love. ... As 
we get rid of things, our heart becomes free, and in freedom it 
opens up more to God and men. This way, the spirit of poverty becomes 
a ferment of inner renovetion and a jumping board for services in 
professional life, in family life and in timporal obligations. .. 

The characteristics that define the evangelical style of the 
Church’s presence 1 in the world are indicated in the Gospel and in 
Acts of the Apostles. They can be summarized in these three expressions 
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of spiritual density: community, service, witness. ... The Magnificat 
is the eternal song of the poor: "The Almighty has filled the poor 
with riches, and has left the rich empty handed" (Lk I, 51-52). ... 

The first Christian communities of Jerusalem had a "soul of the poor": 
"The believers lived united, having everything in common. Thiy sold 
their possessions and distributed them among all, according to the need 
of each one" (Acts II, 44-45). Because they had the soul of the Poor, 
they were also communities of love: "one heart and one soul" (Acts IV, 
32-35). Love was the basis of Christianity and gave life to all of the 
institutions of the Church. The freedom of apostolic service correspon¬ 
ded to the spirit of poverty. _ 

Now Vatican II wants to restore the Cnurch its glory of purity and 
simplicity . It wants to accelerate the process of "deconstantinization" 

, that it may rid itself of anything that in the eyes of the world will 
not allow it to be poor like Jesus. ... In order to have a missionary 
Church it is necessary that each Christian may live the life of Christ 
and have a poor soul like His soul. This refers not only to economic 
poverty, but above everything else to spiritual poverty ... in order 
to be Chinese with the Chinese, African with the Africans, Japanese 
with the Japanese. A Church in which all races, cultures and social 
classes may feel at home and loved. 

From an effective poverty there will come a more hospitable 
humility to the sufferings of the world and more generosity for the 
service of the poor. Concerned with the poverty of the working 
class and of the underdeveloped countries, the Church will appear 
as the Church of service, at the service of mankind. ... Following the 
example of Christ who "did not come to be served but to serve", the 
Church 'must be willing to serve all. In this service is its 
greatness. ... 

In order to present to the world of suffering and good will 

this appearance of poverty, simlicity and service, _ the whole 

Church must adapt its religious poverty to its witnessing and saving. ... 

If both clergy and laity from the Church, and the Church is a 
community cf love and service in poverty, all of us must have this desire 
to live with a personal spirit of poverty and service, in order to 
make a hospitable Church to the service of mankind and to recognize 
in it the face of Christ. 

That which characterizes a person as a Christian is not the 
mere exaltation of poverty by preaching it publicly "Blessed are the 
poor" but evangelization through aid and personal service. 

Catholics should not say "the Church (the Pope, Bishops and 
Priests) must be poor". Let them say "we must be poor serving the poor". 
This is the clear reply that the whole Church can give to the world 
today: "the gospel is preached unto the poor". A Church that preaches 
to the poor will be much less of the world and much for the world. 

It will be less worldly and freer for the service of the world. 
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II. SERMON FOR THE SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


This sermon is based on the feeding of the multitude by Jesus, 
particularly on the second feeding recorded in Mark 8:1-9. It is also 
based on the parable of the "Rich Man and Lazarus." From these two in¬ 
cidents in the gospels Pamio addresses the problem of hunger in the 
world. The English abstract of this sermon is as follows: 2 

The multiplication of the loaves of bread like the miracle of 
the fish is repeated twice. John (VI,1-15) narrates the first one ... 
on the hill of Bathia near Capernaum; Mark (VIII,1-9) the second one 
... in a desert near the Lake of Galilee. 

The first time five loaves were distributed among five thou¬ 
sand (men) and seven baskets were left; the second time seven loaves 
were distributed among four thousand (men) and seven baskets were 
gathered from what was left over. ... The less man offers God, it 
seems that His power is exalted the more. God loves humble ... means, 
that man may not boast of the glory that belongs to God. 

It is interesting to notice that the first miracle, destined 
for the Jews, ... the second one, for the pagans, were performed in 
consideration of the material conditions of the crowd "that followed 
Him three days and had nothing to eat." 

Both times ... Jesus presented the problem of hunger to His 
apostles, and these sought a solution in harmony with the principles of 
economics and statistics: "A table for four thousand persons cannot be 
improvised in a desert. ... Two hundred denarii would not suffice for 
each one to have a little." ... These answeres of the disciples did 
not present a human dimension and solution to the problem of hunger. 
They did not include concern and charity. ... The problem did not in¬ 
clude a human solution because there is no bread ... in the desert to 
satisfy empty stomachs. ... Jesus says: "The place is desert and there 
is no bread that can satisfy humanity. Your fathers ate manna in the 
desert and died. I am the living bread that has descended from heaven; 
the bread that gives life to the world." Jesus ... orders the people 
to sit on the ground, takes the seven loaves and gives them to the dis¬ 
ciples, that they may serve them. While they do so, the loaves multi¬ 
ply and "all ate until they were satisfied." This is outstanding and 
beautiful. The miracle reminds us of the words of the Psalm" "All 
creatures wait for you to feed them in due season. When you do it, they 
take it. You open your hand and they are satisfied" (103,27-28). 


2 Ibid., pp. 335-346. 
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Mark has kept a phrase in today’s Gospel that reveals the heart 
of Christ: ... "I have compassion on the multitude, because they have 
been with me three days and they have no food. I do not want to send 
them back empty, for they may faint along the way.” ... Today, as 
never in history, human conscience has discovered the "popular masses" 
and the peoples "of the third world" with the horrendous force of 
their trampled rights, their secular sufferings, their physical and 
spiritual hunger that has never been satisfied. 

Christ felt compassion for that multitude of four thousand 
persons as He does today for three billion. ... He has not transmit¬ 
ted to the Church the power of multiplying the loaves, but He has 
transmitted the feeling of compassion and the command to defend the 
rights of the poor. He has taught it to fight and solve the human pro¬ 
blems of misery and hunger with spiritual and moral principles. ... 

Because of this the Church considers that mankind does not have 
any merely material problem. It considers the "problem of bread" to be 
a spiritual problem of love and justice. ... This has been revealed to 
the conscience of the world in the great social Encyclicals from "Re¬ 
rum Novarum" to "Populorum Progressio." 

How then can the "great scandal of our times" be explained, 
that is, the withdrawal of the workers from the Church? How can the 
rupture of the covenant of friendship that joined the masses with 
Christ, the "poor with the Poor," the "workers with the Worker" the 
Crucified Redeemer with those trapped in the whirlwind of modem pro¬ 
duction be explained? 

Tkz Rich Aten and Voon Laza/mu. 

Bread is scarce today on the tables of mankind. ... Since the 
end of World War II the problem of hunger is referred to as the most 
tragic problem of our time and the greatest threat to peace in the 
world. ... 


The multitude ... that followed Jesus to the desert has now be¬ 
come "legion." The seriousness of the situation has been presented in 
the statistics of the FAO published in 1964. ... It is surprising to 
know that the populations of Asia, Africa and Latin America suffer 
quantitative hunger, that is, they do not have enough calories. Sixty 
per cent of mankind is under the absolute minimum of 2,250 calories per 
diem. Worldwide calculations indicate that the population of Pakistan 
have 1,980 calories per day, that of India of 2,000, while the British 
and North Americans have access to 3,270, the Dutch to 3,020 and the 
New Zelanders to 3,510 daily. 

To this hunger may be added the hunger for vitamins, iron, io¬ 
dine, etc. The results ... are illness, lack of capacity to work, pre¬ 
mature senility and early death. The poorest countries are in the hel¬ 
lish vicious circle of misery and illness, for "those that produce 
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a little are poor, and they do not produce much because they are poor. 
They always become poorer because they are sick! At the same time, 
greater poverty begets more illness." ... 

Why is there hunger among 60% of the human family in an earth 
that has enough resources provided by God? Since the Industrial Re¬ 
volution two systems have tried to solve the economic and social pro¬ 
blems of the world. 

The first one is known as "Economic Liberalism" or Capitalism. 
... Each individual must raise himself, his destiny and his happiness. 
Its defect was discovered very soon: The unchaining of individualism 
turned into the exasperation of selfishness and merciless exploitation 
of the defeated in daily competition with the working classes on the 
part of the capitalist. ... 

A reactionary movement, antithetical to individualism was then 
presented to humanity: Collectivism. "Workers of the world, unite." 
They began to unite ... as an expression of bitterness, with a volcano 
of hatred in the heart, to throw themselves as enraged masses against 
the existing structures. ... 

Liberalism tried to salvage liberty, and committed the greatest 
injustices. Collectivism sought justice and destroyed liberty. Both 
systems are destined to failure, but the consequences are bitter. ... 

It would be intellectual nearsightedness to explain "hunger" 

... only as the fruit of the injustices of Liberalism, the abuses of 
Colonialism and Marxism. We, the Christians of the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries share the blame. We were slow, minimizing the 
judgements of the Gospel on riches. ... Many Christians ... accepted 
the spirit of the world. The prudent thought it wise to move slowly, 
while the situation demanded new social structures based on Christ T s 
charity, which was only an ointment on the open wounds of injustice;the 
more daring showed a disloyalty against the spirit and the letter of 
the Gospel, pretending to make it a manual of devotion tather than a 
code of love. ... 

It is an unpleasant fact that the Western "Christian" World has 
lived and still is living the gospel parable of the "Rich Man and Poor 
Lazarus." ... 


Father Lebret, in his book "Dimensions of Charity" writes: 
"Considering the average of humanity, 18% uses more than two thirds of 
world production, while two thirds use 15%." In the book "Le Drame du 
Siecle," of the same author, we read: "The United States alone, with 6% 
of the population of the world, consumes 40% of the production of the 
world and 60% of the raw material. Evidently, there is great waste." 
How much does the United States contribute in aid to the developing na¬ 
tions? In 1964 they gave 3.534 billion dollars. Not a ... small a- 
mount, but considering a "GNP" of 671 billion dollars (1966), this is 
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barely 0.5%! The same thing can be said of the other rich countries of 
Europe and of the "rich" in the poor countries. 

We have become the rich bad man. Lazarus has become the 60% of 
the world population. ... Lazarus is huddled under our table and he 
must be satisfied with the crumbs that fall off. Still, the cons¬ 
cience of the rich countries and of the rich in the poor countries is 
soothed when they give half a cent, a thousandth of their GNP or family 
income to those that suffer hunger. 

"The covetousness of the rich countries" has been called the 
greatest sin of our times together with the covetousness of the rich. 
However, it is still worse that the rich nations and the wealthy have 
no remorse because of this sin that Christ has condemned so severely in 
the Gospel, placing the "rich man" in the parable in hell without even 
judging him. ... 

What did the Lord condemn in this rich man? Ignoring Lazarus 1 
hunger. He did not see him. He did not feed him. That is all. He 
did not exploit him. He did not do anything positively evil. He just 
ignored him. Because of this, Christ placed him in hell. This is 
frightening. This is enough to make us tremble. 

This is not a parable against the rich, but against the evil 
rich. ... Those that enjoy life, ... and are not concerned about o- 
thers. ... Those that forget that helping the poor is an obligation 
that God imposes with riches, that they are the intermediaries between 
Him and the poor. ... The parable teaches us that it is a serious 
thing to be wealthy, for eternal life is in play. Both rich nations 
and individuals will be judged by it if they do not identify with the 
poor and needy (Ps XXXX,2; Mt XXV, 35, ff.). 

We are living this parable. As we face the problem of hunger 
in the "Third World," the Christian Western World has accused God: "In 
the desert of this world there is not enough bread for all," ... for¬ 
getting all of the resources that the Creator has provided for all in 
Mother Earth. — Christian nations have begun to teach the pagans me¬ 
thods of birth control. They have encouraged abortions. ... 

The poor are not loved. They are not loved by those who boast 
of the name of Him who said: "I have compassion of the crowd because 
they have nothing to eat." We are giving a "countertestimony" about 
Christ" to the poor and to the pagan people. It is possible that as 
Christians we are sensitive to personal sins ... but insensitive to the 
sins of society, the sins of envy and avarice. ... 

Thd Chu/ich and Hunge/i in Today 1 6 Wositd 

While FAO in its twenty years of intense activity has distin¬ 
guished itself in its outstanding campaign against hunger, the Church 
is doing all that is within its power to awaken the moral conscience of 
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Christians and of all men of good will concerning their duty to coope¬ 
rate with such a program. ... 

The Church is a presence of Christ in the world. ... It re¬ 
peats Christ T s command to its children: "Gather what is left so that 
nothing may be lost.” Our Lord, in whose hands the power of creation 
was evident, used them as a poor man. ... With the miracle of the 
multiplication of the loaves Christ wanted to appear as God. With the 
command to gather the leftovers He wanted to appear as man, a poor Pa¬ 
lestinian man. ... 

Before the hungry people of earth ... the Church repeats to the 
rich ... Christ f s words: "Gather waht is left to help the poor." There 
should be less public and private waste. There should be less spending 
for pride, fewer arms and more help to developing nations. 

What is the duty of Catholics before the dramatic problem of 
hunger in the world? The Second Vatican Council indicates it: "The 
Council, conscious of the many hungry in the world, urges all, as in¬ 
dividuals and authorities, so that heeding that recommendation of the 
Fathers they may feed the hungry, for not doing this, you kill Him. 

Each one must help according to his possibilities putting his wealth 
on the line, above all, helping men and nations with the means that 
will make them prosper" (CIM n. 69). 

It really is not so important zo help people with goods of im¬ 
mediate use ... as to help them create the economic means and technical 
knowledge that will permit them to assure themselves of the divelopment 
and feeding of their populations. ... The problem is so big that it 
must be solved by national or international organizations. ... Because 
of this in several European countries and in the United States natio¬ 
nal organizations have been formed to provide social and technical aid 
to developing nations. (He lists Catholic societies that do this). ... 

The Council wishes to develop action with the Separated breth¬ 
ren. It considers timely the creation of a worldwide organism of the 
Church, so that all Western Christianity may follow the way of charity, 
that there may be enough bread at the table of humanity (cf. DE n. 12; 
CIM ns. 83-90). ... 

Pope Paul VI recently published a new Encyclical "Populorum 
Progressio," in which he individualizes in the framework of interna¬ 
tional community the problem of the underdevelopment of the countries 
of the Third World. The Encyclical contains important affirmations. 

The most outstanding are the following: 

1) The social problem is a worldwide problem. ... The problem 
of justice must be considered in international dimensions. 

2) Development must not be understood materialistically, ... 
but humanly, this is, a promotion of all men and all man. 
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3) The problems suffered today by developing people are ... the 
fruit of injustices brought about by abuses of Colonialism and un¬ 
bridled Liberalism. 

4) The goods of the Earth are destined to all men and all have 
a right to enjoy them as well as the advantages of civilization. 

... This means that the rights of private property are not uncon¬ 
ditional and absolute. The overabundance from rich countries must 
be given to poor countries. 

5) Development does not come spontaneously. It is the result 
of a worldwide program that must move all rich nations to help the 
poorer nations. 

6) Develpment is the new name of "Peace." ... To abolish hun¬ 
ger means to abolish the deepest cause of war. ... 

The Encyclical is a challenge against envy. It places the 
Church at the head of human progress. If the Church’s action for peace 
has already taken the flag of pacifism away from the communists, the 
Encyclical takes away from them and others the flag of progress. ... 

We Catholics will be at peace with our conscience as we trans¬ 
mit the challenge to future generations ... towards the world of misery 
and hunger. Then we shall see the miracle of the "multiplication of 
the loaves" renewed and the world of the poor and the hungry will re¬ 
cognize Christ as the King and Saviour of the people (cf. Jn VI, 15), 
because in Him, with Him and through Him it will find the solutions it 
is waiting for: liberty without demagogy, justice without tyranny, love 
without treason, brotherhood without reservations and discriminations. 

The first Christians represented the Eucharist in the catacombs 
with the couble image of the fish together with baskets of bread. They 
understood Jesus to be Bread and Fish. If He multiplied the loaves in 
the desert in order to satisfy the physical hunger of the multitude, in 
the Eucharist He gives Himself to satisfy the spiritual hunger; and al¬ 
so to teach His own to "give and give themselves" for others. 


III. TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 

This is Pamio’s last sermon to be considered in this study. In 
this sermon, which is based on Luke 10:23-27, he brings forth the so¬ 
cial implications of the parable of the Good Samaritan. The English 
abbreviated version is as follows: 3 

3 Ibid., pp. 389-397. 
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Today f s Gospel is like a symphony. It opens with the marvelous 
prelude: "Blessed are the eyes that see that which you are seeing." It 
develops in the dramatic parable of the Good Samaritan: "A man went 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho." It closes in the synthesis of love: 
"Go and do likewise." 

Love Your Neighbor as Yourself 

It is important to note that the two times that the Doctor of 
the Law asks Our Lord concerning the greatest commandment of the Law, 
our Lord always refers to His Incarnation (Lk X,23 and Mt XXII, 45-46). 
This reminds us that God "so loved the world. He gave His only son ..." 
(Jn III, 16). ... It reminds us that in Christ we love a God who "was 
made flesh," that God and Christ are the same thing. ... No man is 
free from the affluence of Christ, for He is "the Light that shines on 
every man that comes into this world" (Jn 1,9). He has become man and 
has identified Himself with humanity once and for all. 

Against this background ... Jesus answers: "You have answered 
well," quoting that which is in the law: "Love the Lord your God ... 
and your neighbor as yourself." 

"Love the Lord ..." because God is the Supreme Good of your 
heart, ... "in Him we live, move and exist (Ac XVII,28). Love is ... 
the first duty of man because "God is love;and he who remains in love, 
remains in God" (1 Jn IV,16). 

Love to God is bound to love for humanity, for this is the 
measure of your love to God. ... Love to God achieves its greatest ma¬ 
nifestation in brotherly love. ... The Majesty of God is hidden behind 
humanity. ... 

Jesus joins the two ... sentences found in the Old Testament: 
"The second is like the first" (Mt XXII,39), "No commandment is greater 
than these" (Mk XII,31). All of the novelty of Christianity is found 
in this little word "like." ... Love your neighbor because of the love 
you have to God. Love mankind because God became man. 

From the moment that God became man He is in every man. .. . 

This is the terrible thing about the Incarnation. ... The two command¬ 
ments made one by Christ form the "new commandment" and "His command¬ 
ment" (Jn XIII,34). ... "I truly tell you that inasmuch as you did it 
to the least of these, my brethren, you did it unto Me" (Mt XXV,40). 

"Who Is my Neighbor?" 

Jesus not only unifies both commandments into one. He also uni¬ 
versalizes it. The Doctor of the Law could not understand the inclu¬ 
sion of strangers, heretics and enemies in the precept of love. ... 

Then Jesus ... determined the idea of the neighbor with the parable of 
the Good Samaritan. 
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"A man went down ... from Jerusalem to Jericho. He fell in the 
hands of bandits who robbed and hurt him, leaving him half dead on the 
ground." This is the tragic itinerary of humanity that ... began to 
descend in social relations until it became "mere matter" ... and was 
left wounded by thieves set lose by envy, misery, hunger and illness. 

"A priest passed by, ... then a levite, ... and neither of them 
stopped." ... This parable has been called the most "anticlerical" in 
the Gospel. ... These two members of the clergy did not hurt the tra¬ 
veler, neither did they throw him at the side of the road. The only 
thing they did was to see him and "pass by," and both were condemned. 

"But a Samaritan traveler approached ... and he was moved to 
compassion." A Samaritan ... helped the poor wounded man; one who be¬ 
longed to a race considered schismatic and bastard by the Jews, who be¬ 
cause of this could not be considered to be a neighbor. This Samaritan 
helped the wounded man in a way in which the priest and the levite did 
not help him. ... He did not consider himself to be free of this duty 
of love until he was sure that this neighbor was in good hands. ... He 
wrote off his trip. He used his time and means to care for a complete 
stranger as a brother. 

This Samaritan was accepted by our Lord because "he loved his 
neighbor as himself" and in his neighbor he loved God. With this Jesus 
says that a priest, a deacon, a religious Catholic without charity is 
worth less than a Protestant, a Muslim or a Buddhist with charity. ... 

The hero of this parable ... is a heretic, a stranger, a person 
that was hated by the Jews. ... The closer man comes to man, the clo¬ 
ser he comes to God. The Gospels even manifest a priority for love to 
men above love to God: "If you take your offering to the altar, and 
there you remember that your brother has something against you, leave 
your offering before the altar and go first to make peace with your 
brother, then return to present your offering" (Mt V,24). ... 

After telling the parable, Jesus answers the second question of 
the Doctor of the Law emphasizing it: "Which of these three do you sup¬ 
pose was the neighbor of the man who fell in the hands of thieves? The 
Doctor answered correctly: the Samaritan is the neighbor ... because he 
treated him as a neighbor and assisted him as a brother. ... Then 
Christ told him: "Go and do likewise," for it is good to know and 
preach the law, but this is not enough to "possess eternal life." It 
is necessary to fulfill it. 

When Jesus finished the parable the principle of universal bro¬ 
therhood was affirmed and racial-discrimination was condemned. ... 
Christianity is the negation of racism and condemns it as inhuman and 
as antichristian. There is only one God, the Father of all. All men 
are His children, and brothers among themselves. Racism ... is the ra¬ 
dical negation of love, for "there is no longer Jew nor Greek, slave 
nor free" (Gt 111,28; Co III, 11). 
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In our times unjust social conditions prevail. These are hard 
and charged with, conflicts. There still are "hurt* 1 people that suffer 
because of hunger and illness on the road from Jerusalem to Jericho. 
Almost everywhere there are poeple that are less than proletarians. 
These increase with the rhythm of the great cities. There are homes 
where misery reigns and there is insufficient food. Families that are 
crowded in unhealthful garrets, in huts in the fields, where human dig¬ 
nity is degraded. 

The "wounded man 11 of Jericho has become legion. At other times 
he was far away, overseas. ... Now he is near, because the world has 
been reduced with the ease of communication. ... As we stated some 
weeks back, we now know that 60% of humanity is very -ungry and ill. 

Western Christian civilization passed near Afro-Asian peoples. 
It gave them progress in order to be able to exploit them with less 
mercy. ... Europe sent technical know-how, ... leaving them in a vul¬ 
nerable economic situation and in spiritual indigence. ... Materialism 
has drowned them, and now we harvest hate and scorn. 

Communism passed by the side of those wounded by colonialism 
and liberalism. It presented itself as the. Good Samaritan of the op¬ 
pressed. It knew how to interpret and exasperate the sense of wounded 
dignity, but it did not know how to put oil into the wounds of injus- 
tice. Marxism has remembered that man has a body and material needs, 

... that he hungers. ... This is the lesson Marxism has taught bour¬ 
geois capitalism and selfish Christians who are in business, ... who 
preached the Gospel to workers in their factories and then paid them 
miserable wages. However, Marxism 1 s lesson ends there. It commits the 
mistake of thinking too much about the body until ... it kills the spi¬ 
rit. ... This is a more serious crime than that committed by anyone 
who kills the body. The wounded was left by the roadside in a worse 
condition than before. 

Without any doubt Christ is the Good Samaritan of humanity. He 
descended from heaven to earth. With His incarnation He brought to 
Himself sinsmitten humanity. He put in their wounds the oil and the 
wine of Redemption. He placed bandages on them, covering them with His 
love until He "gave Himself for us." He trusted the wounded to the 
Church to take His place and care for them. Then He returned to His 
Father, promising to return and settle accounts. 

Our Lord ... breaks all barriers among peoples and social 
groups to tell us: "Your neighbor is onyone who needs your help. He is 
anyone that comes to you with a need. Is there someone in need? Help 
him." When He returns to settle accounts He will say: "Inasmuch as you 
did it to one of the least of my brethren, you did it unto me" (Mt XXV). 
... We are brothers among ourselves, because Christ has made us His 
brothers and sisters, children of His Father. ... We shall be judged 
on the basis of this commandment of love at the end of time: "For I was 
hungry, and you fed me ... inherit the Kingdom that is prepared for you 
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since the foundation of the world ..." (Mt XXV,34-40). This co mma nd- 
raent of love and aid to anyone in need is the "new commandment" (1 Jn 
11,8), "new" in essence, everywhere and allways. ... "I give you a new 
com m a n dment; that you may love one another; in order that as I have 
loved you, you may also love one another. In this they will recognize 
that you are my disciples, if you love one another" (Jn XIII,34-35). 

Christ gathered wounded humanity and etrusted it to the care of 
the Chruch. ... This includes all forms of assistance to the needy, 
beginning with the first Christians who."sold all their goods and 
placed their price at the feet of the Apostles" (Ac IV,34-35) until the 
great collections of our days. These are nothing more than concrete 
translations of the commandment of love that has remained alive and 
working in the heart of the Church. 

The Church ... did not pass by on the other side. Faithful to 
the teachings and example of its Divine Founder, who indicated that the 
sign of His mission was the proclamation of the Good News to the poor 
(Lk VII,22), the Church has never ceased defending the rights of the 
poor. ... It was always at the side of the "wounded of Jericho" in the 
person of its Vincent de Pauls, its Cottolenges, its Charles de Fou- 
calds, its Abbes Pierres, its Don Oriones, its missionaries, that ... 
continue ... dedicating themselves ... to bandage the wounds of all of 
those who have suffered from poverty, hunger, illness and injustice. 

Our Lord teaches us that the great social ills can be cured on¬ 
ly by healing first the great moral sickness, lack of love. He teaches 
us that injustice is not eliminated with mechanized men, but with men 
divinized by charity. ... This is a must of Christian ethics. The 
Christian ... will never be satisfied as a passive observer, much less 
an accomplice of a flagrant and serious injustice. He is not satisfied 
to remain indifferent before the needs of his brothers, before the 
calls for help from the "economically weak," before the abuses of an e- 
conomic theory that places m' 'ey above social obligations. 

Christianity is an incarnate religion. ... It must pass 
through the neighbor, through a universal charity. Christianity is "a 
service of love," ... and those that glory in being disciples of Christ 
must transmit a breath of universal love and create a climate of mutual 
assistance in a world that lacks so much solidarity. They are an as¬ 
sociation of men that love each other and that love the world, bypas¬ 
sing all differences in race and culture, class and money. They are 
an association of brethren that share with others Christ’s bread and 
the bread of their tables. 

Vatican II (cf. CIM) has placed the Church in this position of 
responsibility concerning love and service. ... Our Lord, in the Last 
Supper, after dramatizing the precept of love in the washing of the 
feet, said: "If I, then, your Lord and Master, have washed your feet, 
you must also wash one another’s feet. For I have given you an example, 
that you may do as I have done" (Jn XIII,13-14). Wash the feet, clean 
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the shoes, means, the humble service done to our needy brethren. This 
is required in our Baptism and in our participation in Communion. 

PRAYER: As we participate in the Eucharistic Mystery, in which 
your Son comes to heal the wounds of our heart. Lord, help us to imi¬ 
tate Him in the world with works of charity and loving service that may 
indicate the presence of Christ in our midst. Through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. ... Amen. 
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APPENDIX K 

THE SERMONS OF JESUS MARIA PELLIN 

This is the last Appendix in this study. Jesus Maria Pellin is 
the last Spanish preacher on social issues whose sermons have been pub¬ 
lished and are readily available. 

I. BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JESUS MARIA PELLIN 

Jesus Maria Pellin was a Venezuelan preacher. His parents were 
of Venecian origin. They arrived in Venezuela from Italy in 1875. He 
was the sixth child of Juan Bautista Pellin and Maria Luisa Chiquin. He 
was bom the twenty-second of October, 1892. 

Pellin said his first mass May 25, 1918. He was a charismatic 
preacher. He was sought especially during Easter because of the popu¬ 
larity of his sermons on Christ’s Seven Last Words on the Cross. He 
knew how to channel public opinion through the roads of social and po¬ 
litical peace. He preached on justice, respect of the weak by the 
strong, family life and understanding and respect for the adversaries. 

Pellin lived with the poor and destitute. In spite of this he 
constantly sought to broaden his horizons and understanding of the 
world around him. His library is said to have had 12,000 volumes. He 
died the twentieth of November, 1969, when he was seventy-seven years 
old. 1 It is significant that he became such an outstanding Spanish 
preacher, considering that this was not the language of his parents. 

^esus Maria Pellin, TeAtXmOYU.0 (Caracas: Revista Lor, 1970), 
pp. 3-15. 
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II. SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN VENEZUELA 


Oil rich Venezuela cannot be considered to be one of the poor¬ 
er countries in the world, much less in Latin-America. However, this 
does not mean that poverty does not exist in Venezuela, just like it 
cannot be said that poverty does not exist in the United States. These 
issues are faced in his sermons. Besides this, there are problems with 
communism and religion that are also confronted. 

III. SERMON PREACHED ON THE CENTENNIAL 
OF THE FOUNDATION OF THE ORPHANAGE OF CARACAS 


Pellln preached this sermon on the Centennial celebration of the 
foundation of the Orphanage of Caracas. He used James 1:27 as his 
text. As noted above, this is one of the social issues of all times. 
His statements concerning this problem could be very significant. The 
English translation of this sermon is as follows: 2 

To provide fathers for the orphans: What a noble and deeply 
charitable mission! What vibrations are felt in the most sensible 
cords of patriotism and religion in humanity, when man sees the child¬ 
ren being saved, who if they would not find the kind hand that uplifts 
and saves, would have died of hunger or lived suffering from premature 
illnesses, imprinted on their faces the shameful stigma, or they would 
have grown poor and weak, as those plants that are nurtured indoors, 
lacking the rays jf the sun that takes the place of their mother’s love, 
instead of being worthy to religion and country they would be shameful 
parasites of society. 

This was clearly understood by those noble ladies and men who a 
century ago met in order to establish this Orphanage. Men of the sta¬ 
ture of Dr. Agustln Aveledo, mentor of several generations of Venezue- . 
Ian youth, intellectual father of many of our present scholars. ... He 
was a patient blind man during the last years of his life. God, in one 
of those great trials left him sightless in order to strengthen his 


2 Ibid., pp. 232-238. 
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soul, and that he might penetrate even more deeply the mysteries of 
life. He was a new Tobias who preached to all sacrifice, the good and 
patriotism. Father of orphans, who not being able to see them, touched 
their faces to "see" if they were robust or thin. He touched the walls 
of the new home of his children to know their beauty and comfort. ... 

Men of the stature of Eduardo Calcaiio, eminent orator, whose 
reputation tells us that he stilled his audience, and whose poems still 
please us with the sonority of his verses. ... 

Men such as that Levite, Luis Felipe Esteves, a soul that was 
formed for the struggle and the living out of that which is good. ... 
With these, the equally noble Carlos Diaz, Luis Alberto Hemandes, Jose 
Santana, Olegario J. Meneses, Hermogenes Carrera and the noble elder 
Jesus Maria Paez. Dr. Aveledo placed upon their shoulders the weight 
of the Home towards the end of his days. Together with these men the 
honorable ladies, Mrs. Aveledo, honorable wife of the licentiate, Mrs. 
Calcano, Mrs. Urbaneja, Mrs. Meneses, Mrs. Smith, Miss Buroz, Miss Es- 
teller and Miss Calcano Paniza. All of these, together with the lead-* 
ers of the Institute, Miss Gonzalez and Miss Diaz Silva, as beautiful 
roses, brought joy to the loneliness of the poor orphans. Added to 
this, the Council of Caracas, this high and noble Caracas, the sultans 
of Avila, land of Liberators, where charity, yesterday and today, is 
deeply rooted. 

Before entering the Orphanage we notice the thin and humble re¬ 
presentation of St. Vincent de Paul, ... with a child taking his hand 
and another one in his arms. These poor children represent those that 
find their refuge in this house who knew not their parents. ... Open 
the doors, and the first thing you see is the Father of the Country 
presiding over the orphans of today’s Venezuela, in the joy of their 
moments of recreation, in the meditation of their studies and in the 
enchantment of prayer. In his accute and strong voice he seems to tell 
them: Thz glon.y o£ man 16 £ound only In bejjig good and In b&lng o& 
A&ivloz to othesiA. 

The Father of the Poor and Father Bolivar, Religion and Coun¬ 
try, this is the symbol of our orphanage. 

A Social Obligation 

Unquestionably, the education of the children is the highest 
mission of social apostleship. ... This apostleship increases with 
reference to orphans, since besides the teaching mission, a home is 
provided that warms the heart of those that have been bom without 
feeling the heartbeat of motherly love. A shelter is provided for 
those that do not have it from an earthly father. That is to say, 
tkzy havz a £arrUZy . 

A child is found by the roadside dressed in rags. He cries be¬ 
cause he is hungry, complains because he is cold: he is lonely and 
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helpless* Now he has parents, those that protect him. He has a mo¬ 
ther, those of all children. He has brothers, all of us as sons. ... 

In reality, without the Christian family, the noblest social institu¬ 
tions disappear. EveAything center anound the £airUZy. He who does 
not have it, or has it disorganized, is condemned, most of the time to 
remain in ignominy or in the disorder of his passions if he is not 
saved from the outside. 

Besides, the family is the thermometer of the life of the na¬ 
tions. When their moral level rises, they are worth much more. When 
it declines, they degenerate. This level rises or declines according 
to the Christian principles that nourish the families. ... 

In these orphanages children receive holy lessons. They feel 
the sweet perfume of an environment of a Christian mother. Here they 
find the healthy formation of their souls. After, fifteen or twenty 
years of breathing the fresh air of religion and patriotism, ... they 
go out prepared for the battle, protected against temptation, ready to 
carry the burden of great duties and strong responsabilities in socie¬ 
ty. Because of this, ... the Catholic Church ... has sponsored and 
founded many of these institutions. 

A Patriotic Obligation 

This is not only a social, but also a patriotic obligation. 

Not only because it saves another unit for the country, but also be¬ 
cause strong men are needed. Citizens acquainted with sacrifices, 
courageous and energetic patriots. It is necessary to store energies 
for the environment of peace in our society. We must increase knowl¬ 
edge for a perfect union. We must feel deeply the need of loving the 
country correctly. It is also necessary to distinguish between chauvi¬ 
nism -the savage howls against constituted order or.jingoism that hides 
deep miseries or unhealthy passion-, and true patriotism, a sacrificing 
for the great causes of the nation. This formation is not provided by 
law, wisdom, oratory of philosophy. It comes from the lips of the mo¬ 
ther or the teacher. The first and most important lessons are learned 
here. The poor orphans who knew no father, and who without outside 
help would not have teachers. Where would they receive this knowledge 
of the nation? In these homes that have a heart. 

A Religious Obligation 

We are children of a common Father: God. We were redeemed with 
the same blood, that of our Lord Jesus Christ. ... From Calvary’s hill 
we have the same rights, pray the same prayer: OtiA FatheA which aAt tn 
heaven. Thus, we are brothers, united with this most perfect bond of 
brotherhood, that taught by the Son of God. As brothers we must want 
for all the same good and inheritance. 

We call these disinherited, because they have no one to bright¬ 
en their minds. Let us provide them with good teachers that may teach 
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them to read, not ... 

"Those infamous and sinister books 

Golden cups that amidst golden flowers 

Generally keep deadly poison." 

They must learn to know that which is virtous and worthy. They 
must learn to form a conscience for duty and to feel the throbs of the 
soul in sacrifice, in the love of God. Where can they learn this? In 
this home, where the orphan may learn that his pitiful condition has a 
comfort, because there is a religion that tells us of a happy eternity 
where we can find our earthly parents. Even more, they get to know 
God, the Father of us all. 

How great it is to make God known I Where would the child go 
if he is turned away from God? What would happen to him if he grows in 
servility to sin? To try to separate these institutions from religious 
teaching is to give these children two experiences of loneliness: both 
earthly and heavenly. 

Because of this, to develop orphans in an environment of faith 
is a work of prayer. It is the work of God. It is absolutely true 
that the moral life of man is based on this triple foundation: Re£C- 
gZon, ¥amliy and Coiw&iy . Man, as Mons. Gibler says, belongs to God, 
to a home and to a nation. Because of this he has duties toward reli¬ 
gion, country and family. ... 

Orphans, you have mothers here on earth that Christian charity 
has provided for you and a Mother in heaven, God T s Mother, who guides 
your steps. ... 

Holy Patron of this Orphanage, plead for all those who coope¬ 
rate with it, for those who promote it, for those who are in their 
graves, and those that still live. Provide peace and perfect happi¬ 
ness upon this earth. 

Bring us joy in this day of rejoicing. Let us sing a song of 
glory and victory, that when our last hour arrives, we may go to the 
mansion of the redeemed, where those that are good dwell, where the or¬ 
phan will know his mother, where all will have One Father: Almighty 
God. Where there will be no more orphans. 


IV. THE DIGNITY OF THE LABORER AND HIS WAGES 


This appears as a very short sermon. Evidently, only an abs¬ 
tract of it was printed originally. Pellln's text is Deuteronomy 24: 
14,15, of which he makes an interesting translation as follows: "Le 
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entregaras, diariamente su salario, sin dejar que el sol se ponga antes 
de pagar esa deuda: pues es pobre y lo necesita." 3 

Even though this sermon could be an abstract in its published 
form, there still are repetitions and other aspects that could be eli¬ 
minated. Because of this, the following is an abbreviation of the En¬ 
glish translation by this researcher of this sermon: 4 

There could be a worker that is not interested in the appre¬ 
ciation of his boss, only in material gain, but this is not common. 

Many more workers appreciate more being treated well and enjoying the 
respect of their dignity. The greatest work of the Church has been 
done in this field. It has been its mission to dignify the laborer and 
to make him feel his worth before God, to teach the employers the res¬ 
pect due the employees because of being also children of God who de¬ 
serve the same rights they enjoy. 

Some ... say that "Christianity has not made the people Chris¬ 
tian in twenty centuries, and during five centuries of fundamentally 
capitalistic life in Christian countries Christian ethics have not ex¬ 
isted.” This is untrue from every point of view. It is true that 
those so called Catholics have set aside the teachings of the Holy 
Gospel, but they ... have not been.able to stop the thrust of the 
Church that has called them to respect justice and the dignity of the 
worker. 


Only those that have been blinded by sectarianism can ignore 
these conquests that have been made by twenty centuries of Christiani¬ 
ty. The Church has taught us that: 

1) The laborer has a right to a wage sufficient for his own 
subsistence and that of his wife and children. 

2) Nobody should be deprived of that which others have in 
greater amount than their need. 

3) Every man must own property. 

4) The dignity of the laborer must be respected regardless of 
sex. A child must not bear heavy burdens. He must be prepared to 
become useful ... when he is older. ... 

If because of human malice that which is to be desired in the 
first three points has not been achieved, there have been substantial 
reforms concerning the dignity of the laborer. "The unhappiness of 


3 Ibid., p. 275. 4 Ibid., pp. 275-277. 
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working classes comes more from unfair wages than from their being con¬ 
sidered as inferior in society. The Catholic employer must not only 
guarantee his workers decent social and economic conditions, but en¬ 
courage in them the sense of personal dignity. 11 This is followed by a 
request that every worker may become a proprietor, at least of his own 
dwelling. These agreements were taken by the International Assembly of 
the Union of Catholic Employers. This Union ... that has existed for 
almost a quarter of a century proves the interest of the Church in 
these matters. 

Liberalism enslaves the workers. Communism does not give them 
bread, only rocks kneaded with indignities. Socialism, with all its 
boasting, does not uplift the laborer. Only the Church promotes their 
material good and uplifts their dignity. 

If the world is not as Christian as it should be, this is be¬ 
cause of human malice. The Gospel warns that the world would be the 
enemy of the Church because She does not belong to it. It also de¬ 
clares that there will always be poor. Christian essence is not in 
solving material problems, but in taking souls to Heaven through the 
road of spiritual life. Well understood, respect for justice and the 
practice of charity are part of that Christian effort. 

That which has returned dignity to the worker who struggles a- 
gainst the empire of passion and social chaos has been the Cahtolic 
Church. 


V. CAPITALISM, COMMUNISM AND SOCIALISM 


This sermon fills only three pages of this anghology of the 
sermons of Pellin. No Biblical text is quoted as the source of this 
sermon, but rather a thought from Pope Pius XII: 5 "Only Christ has the 
solution for the great problems that torment humanity today. 11 The 
English version of the abbreviation of this sermon is as follows: 6 

Three forces struggle today to solve the social problems: capi¬ 
talism, communism and socialism. None of them can solve them, for they 
are based on materialism. "The solution is found in Christianity alone. 
This offers dignity and protection to mankind upon earth, as God’s 
creature, and leads it to its immortal end," as stated by Cardijn. 

Russia plants communism, but it is fertilized by those who make 
the people miserable. This answers the question. How can such an 


5 Ibid., p. 294. 


6 Ibid., pp. 294-296. 
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inhuman doctrine attract so many millions, have so many martyrs? The 
misery of millions of workers oppressed by capitalism makes of com¬ 
munism a messianism. 

All is for the disgrace of the laborer. If that "Messiah" ar¬ 
rives, they would be in worse condition than under the most absolute 
capitalism. This system at least allows the person to defend himself. 
The other does not. 

Let us analyze this. Cardijn has declared that the basis of 
all social orders Is a mystique. Capitalism goes to the primary aim of 
gain and an immoderate thirst of riches without taking into account hu¬ 
man nature. 

On the positive side, capitalism has produced great scientific, 
technical and economic gains, but ... What a great negative effect it 
has from a human point of view I It changed the face of the earth, took 
millions out of their homes, sent women to the depths of the mines, 
made six year old children to work, disintegrated families. 

This was the mistake of those that followed the French Revolu¬ 
tion. As communism, it also promised all kinds of prosperity to the 
"citizen." What It did was to intensify the absorbing work of capita¬ 
lism and to destroy that purported equality, liberty and fraternity. 

Cardijn continues saying that "capitalism has been surpassed by 
that economic order that makes men become automatons;and humanity, de¬ 
nied even the right of thinking for itself, becomes a flock. Communism 
pretends to be human;but its technique has a cruel mystique just as 
materialism. It absorbs it all. It wants total and violent suppres¬ 
sion of all private property. ... It is the dictatorship of the state. 
It preaches that religion is the opiate of the people." ... 

Can ... communism solve the social problems? We have reported 
daily ... how the worker who is worst off of all workers is the worker 
under Russian domination. 

"It is not easy to define the position of socialism, for It di¬ 
vides itself like the rainbow. Its technique differs from one country 
to the other. It is satisfied with being paternalistic towards the 
working class. People expect everything from the state. It has no 
doctrine concerning the individual, the family, the destiny of man. 
Religion is considered to be a private affair." 

Only Christianity can offer the solution to the modem social 
problem. As Cardijn states, it is the person of Christ living within 
us, the mission He gives us of a lifelong apostleship. 

Only when man loves man because of God and sees on others a 
brother, the social problems that we face will be solved. While human 
dignity is despised, or excessive love for gain exists, or the all 
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absorbing Empire of the State, we cannot say that the problems have 
been solved or the Marxist avalanche has been contained. 

Prudent Catholics, Catholic businessmen. Catholic employers 
must consider these great truths. The laborer must also learn to ful¬ 
fill his duties, in order that honest employers may not find themselves 
in the position of having to employ drastic measures upon them. If the 
employer is commanded to look upon his worker as his brother and com¬ 
panion, the laborer is also equally commanded to consider his employer 
as his companion and his brother. 
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